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There  is  a  country  whose  written  history 
stretches  in  an  uninterrupted  tale  over 
2532  years ;  whose  sovereigns  have  formed 
one  unbroken  dynasty  since  660  b.c.  ; 
whose  first  ruler,  of  the  still  reigning  family, 
was  contemporary  with  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  Tullus  Hostilius ;  whose  present  him- 
peror  is  the  12 2d  of  his  race;  whose 
principles  of  action  have  remained  virtu¬ 
ally  unchanged  for  five-and-twenty  centu¬ 
ries. 

«  That  country  is  Japan. 

Even  if  it  possessed  no  other  merit  than 
this  extraordinary  antiquity,  such  a  coun¬ 
try  would  deserve  to  be  looked  at  w'ith 
attention  ;  but  the  manners  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  its  people  are  almost  more  striking 
than  its  ancient  lineage ;  while  the  interest 
of  the  subject  is  still  further  increased  by 
the  strange  fact  that,  after  resolutely  shut¬ 
ting  itself  out  from  all  contact  with  the 
world,  this  country  is  now  suddenly  aban¬ 
doning  its  traditions,  is  seeking  to  change 
its  whole  condition,  is  striving  to  adopt 
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European  laws  and  habits,  and  to  take  a 
place  amongst  the  nations.  A  great  Em¬ 
bassy,  including  some  of  the  most  illustri¬ 
ous  of  its  nobles,  has  just  landed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  with  the  object  of  studying  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  Western  civilization,  and  ot 
applying  them  on  its  return.  A  sketch  ot 
the  present  condition  of  Japan  may  there¬ 
fore  be  somewhat  useful  at  this  moment. 

But  in  order  to  understand  the  situation 
as  it  now  is,  it  is  essential  to  trace  its 
growth,  and  to  indicate  the  causes  which 
have  produced  it;  for  that  purpo.se  the 
main  features  of  the  history  of  this  curious 
nation  must  be  roughly  recalled  to  memory. 

The  Empire  of  Japan  was  definitely 
established  more  than  six  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era  by  Zen  Mou,. 
who,  as  is  shown  by  his  first  title  of  “  Lord 
of  the  Narrow  Country,”  was  originally 
the  petty  chieftain  of  a  mountain  valley. 
It  was  he  who  founded  the  dynasty  of  the 
Mikados,  and  who  invented  the  ingenious 
system  of  their  deification  after  death, 
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which,  under  the  name  of  the  religion  of 
Sinto,  or  the  Kamis,  has  been  so  powerful 
an  agent  in  maintaining  intact  the  prestige 
of  his  descendants.  His  successors  seem 
to  have  had  to  do  a  vast  deal  of  fighting, 
and  though  their  half-sacred  character 
generally  prevented  them  from  appearing 
personally  in  the  field,  their  generals  had 
plenty  of  occupation  during  some  two 
thousand  years ;  the  reason  being  that 
their  subjects,  though  strictly  loyal,  were 
particularly  riotous,  and  indulged  them¬ 
selves  in  an  indefinite  quantity  of  local 
wars  of  the  most  varied  kind.  The  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  Mikados  during  this  long  jjeriod 
have  not  left  much  mark  in  history,  but 
some  few  of  them  were  able  statesmen  and 
great  rulers:  the  long  catalogue  of  their 
doings  offers,  however,  but  little  interest, 
until  about  six  hundred  years  ago.  All 
that  is  worth  noticing  in  the  interval  is  that 
the  Mikados  w’ere  very  long-lived ;  that  in 
85  B.c.  the  Emperor  of  that  day  conferred 
on  one  of  his  sons  the  title  of  Shiogun  or 
Generalissimo,  and  thereby  uncon^iously 
prepared  the  way  for  the  extinction  of  the 
power  of  his  family  thirteen  centuries 
afterwards  ;  that  one  Buretz,  who  reigned 
about  the  time  of  Mahomet,  carried  cruelty 
to  a  height  which  it  has  rarely  attained 
elsewhere,  even  amongst  the  most  inventive 
torturers  ;  for  when  he  had  grown  tired  of 
the  insufficient  satisfaction  of  cutting  his 
courtiers  into  small  pieces,  and  of  dissect¬ 
ing  them  alive,  he  conceived  the  new 
amusement  of  making  them  climb  to  the 
top  of  tall  trees,  which  he  forthwith  cut 
down  under  them ;  that  the  introduction 
of  Buddhism,  towards  the  year  700,  sup¬ 
plied  a  series  of  new  motives  for  carrying 
on  fighting,  the  partisans  of  the  new  faith 
disagreeing  violently  with  the  Sintoists,  and 
of  course  settling  their  disputes  by  battle ; 
and  that  the  books  of  Confucius  were  im¬ 
ported  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century, 
but  seemingly  without  producing  any  spe¬ 
cial  quarrels. 

But  when  the  twelfth  century  began, 
new  circumstances  had  arisen,  and  new 
events  occurred,  of  a  really  important 
nature.  Incessant  fighting,  and  the  disor¬ 
ders  consequent  upon  it,  had  slowly  devel¬ 
oped  the  separate  power  of  the  Daimios 
or  local  nobles,  who  by  degrees  had  grown 
to  be  virtually  independent  of  the  Mikado. 
They  stUl  remained  under  his  nominal 
command — they  paid  him  tribute,  and 
and  received  from  him  investiture ;  but  in 


reality  they  had  each  of  them  acquired 
royal  rights  in  their  respective  provinces. 
They  made  war  on  their  own  account, 
administered  justice  in  their  own  names, 
coined  money,  levied  taxes,  and  had  power 
of  life  and  death  over  the  population  of 
their  district,  which  reverently  called  them 
the  “  Lords  of  our  heads.”  The  Mikado 
of  the  period,  Koniei,  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  all  this  rioting,  and  to  re-estab¬ 
lish  .  unity  of  government.  With  that 
object  he  collected  a  large  army,  gave  the 
direction  of  it  to  ^is  General,  Yoritomo, 
and  told  him  to  crush  out  the  local  chief¬ 
tains.  Yoritomo  went  to  work  to  do  it, 
but  not  quite  as  Koniei  wished.  He  allied 
himself  with  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Daimios,  upset  the  rest,  reorganized  them 
all  into  a  regular  feudality,  and  ended  by 
getting  himself  .appointed  Shiogun,  annex¬ 
ing,  for  the  first  time,  to  that  purely  military 
office  the  entire  direction  of  the  civil  and 
p>olitical  affairs  of  the  country,  and  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  separate  power  which  he  thus 
assumed  was  hereditary  in  his  family. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  what  we  erroneously 
call  tfie  Temporal  Emperors  of  Japan. 
The  party  of  the  Mikado,  of  course, 
objected  to  this  usurpation,  and  fought 
bravely  against  the  new  self-constituted 
government.  Torrents  of  blood  were  shed, 
savage  cruelties  were  perpetrated ;  but  in 
the  long-run,  after  several  generations  had 
been  slaughtered,  the  power  of  the  Shio- 
guns  became  definitive  and  undisputed. 
Still,  notwithstanding  their  success,  they 
never  seem  to  have  thought  of  actually 
suppressing  the  Mikado ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  reigned  solely  in  his  name  and  for  his 
account.  The  divine  nature  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  race,  the  long  duration  of  its  dynasty, 
had  so  attached  the  nation  to  it,  that  any 
attack  vpon  the  person  of  the  Mikados 
was  impracticable.  They  preserved  the 
title,  the  pomp,  and  the  appearances  of 
supreme  royalty,  with  the  power  of  investi¬ 
ture  of  both  Shioguns  and  Daimios ;  they 
continued  to  be  the  fountain  of  honor, 
and  they  retained  a  distinct  right  of  veto 
over  the  Shiogun’s  acts.  It  is,  however, 
an  error  to  suppose  that  they  became  spir¬ 
itual  chiefs  or  pontiffs.  They  never  exer¬ 
cised  or  pos':essed  any  theocratic  powers. 
They  corttinued  to  be  nominally  the  sole 
temporal  emperors  of  Japan,  though  they 
were  pensioned  by  the  Shiogun,  and  had 
scarcely  any  practical  authority.  In  order 
to  prevent  collisions,  the  Mikado  and  the 
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Shiogun  wisely  determined  to  live  apart. 
The  former  took  »his  residence  at  Miako, 
while  the  latter  went  to  Yedo,  three 
hundred  miles  away.  He  had,  however, 
to  make  a  journey  to  Miako  once  a-year, 
to  do  homage  to  his  superior. 

This  new  organization  did  not  work 
(juite  smoothly.  The  descendants  of  Yo- 
ritomo  did  not  manage  to  keep  the  sort  of 
throne  which  he  had  established  for  them. 
They  w-ere  turned  out  by  new  rebellions, 
and  their  place  was  occupied  successively 
by  a  variety  of  adventurers,  none  of  whom 
have  left  a  name  excepting  Oda  Novuna- 
ga  and  Taiko  Fideyos.  The  latter,  who 
was  at  first  an  apothecary’s  apprentice,  and 
became  Shiogun  in  1590,  grew  to  be  so 
powerful  that  he  was  able  to  declare  war 
on  China,  to  land  in  the  Corea  with  160,- 
000  men,  and  to  beat  the  Chinese  armies 
in  every  encounter  during  several  years. 
His  son  was  disposses.sed  by  lyeyas,  (|who 
had  been  the  intimate  friend  of  Taiko), 
and  he  at  last  founded  a  permanent  suc¬ 
cession.  His  descendants  reigned  at  Ye¬ 
do  until  the  suppression  of  the  separate 
government  of  the  Shiogun  in  1868.  It 
should  be  observed  that  since  1853  the 
Shiogun  has  been  called  Taicoon  by  Euro¬ 
peans. 

From  the  time  of  the  lyeyas  no  more 
civil  wars  took  place.  The  interest  of  Ja¬ 
panese  history  thenceforth  lies  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  which  commenced  between  Japan 
and  Europe. 

Europe  first  heard  of  the  existence  of 
Japan  from  Marco  Polo,  who  alluded  to 
it  in  the  story  of  his  travels  by  the  name 
ofZipangu,  and  gave  a  short  description 
of  it  from  what  he  gathered  from  the  Chi¬ 
nese.  The  Portuguese  became  aware,  after 
their  settlement  in  India,  that  Zipangu  was 
a  land  lying  to  the  east  of  China,  that  it 
was  therefore  called  Jih-pon,  or  “Sun 
Source,”  and  that  it  was  rich  in  precious 
metals,  silk,  and  other  valuable  productions. 
But  they  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any 
attempt  to  get  there;  and  it  was  not  till 
1543  that  three  Portuguese  sailors  landed 
on  the  Japanese  coast  by  accident,  a  tem¬ 
pest  having  blown  them  thither,  as  they 
were  on  their  on  their  way  from  Siam  to 
Northern  China  in  a  junk.  They  were 
very  well  received  by  the  DianAio  of  the 
locdity — mainly,  however  because  one  of 
them  possessed  an  arquebus,  and  astonish¬ 
ed  the  chieftain  by  his  shooting — and  after 
a  stay  of  some  duration,  were  allowed  to 


leave,  and  got  l)ack  to  Goa  with  the  story 
of  their  adventures,  and  of  the  wonderful 
country  they  had  discovered.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  traders  in  the  Eastern  seas  immedi¬ 
ately  opened  up  dealings  with  the  new 
land;  and  shortly  afterwards,  in  1849, 
St.  Francis  Xavier  went  there  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Jesuit  missions.  Trade 
and  conversions  prospered  rapidly  and  si¬ 
multaneously ;  the  Japanese  showed,  it  is 
true,  a  good  deal  of  hesitation  and  some 
ill-will  on  both  subjects ;  but  the  Portuguese, 
both  priests  and  merchants,  were  men  of 
energy;  they  pushed  resolutely  onwards, 
baptising,  and  building  churches  on  the 
one  hand,  selling  goods  and  making  huge 
profits  on  the  other. 

It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  the  Jap¬ 
anese  should  have  stood  all  this,  especially 
as  from  the  very  first  there  was  a  large  and 
powerful  party  amongst  them  whose  sole 
desire  was  to  at  once  drive  the  Portuguese 
into  the  sea.  If  they  did  not  realise  that 
desire,  it  was  because  their  instinctive  ha¬ 
tred  and  mistrust  of  foreigners  had  not  yet 
had  time  to  become  a  fixeil  principle  of  ac¬ 
tion  ;  and  also  because  the  Portuguese  ofthat 
epoch  were  not  men  to  be  easily  beaten 
off.  The  missionaries  were  worthy  succes¬ 
sors  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Indies;  the 
mariners  and  the  merchants  had  in  them 
something  of  the  blood  of  Cortes  and  Pi- 
zarro,  and  may  even  have  indulged  the 
dream  of  imitating  those  conquerors.  For 
these  reasons  they  got  on  well  at  first ;  con¬ 
verts  to  Christianity  were  counted  by  thou¬ 
sands;  profits,  represented  by  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  precious  metals,  were  counted  by 
millions.  But  Japan  was  further  off  than 
Mexico  or  Peru,  and  the  Japanese  were  a 
very  different  race  from  the  subjects  of 
Montezuma  and  Atahualpa;  the  Portuguese 
possessed  no  force  to  back  up  their  pro¬ 
jects;  the  Japanese  gradually  got  out  of 
temper ;  and  after  some  fifty  years  of  ad¬ 
mirable  success,  both  in  trade  and  preach¬ 
ing,  signs  of  hostility  began  to  appear.  De¬ 
crees  were  issued  against  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  ;  edicts  were  made  against  all  for¬ 
eigners  ;  both  were  capriciously  withdrawn, 
and  then  once  more  set  in  force;  converts 
were  put  to  death,  and  churches  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  Then  came  another  period  of  rela¬ 
tive  calm.  At  last,  in  1624’,  out  broke  the 
final  storm ;  Christianity  was  suppressed  by 
law,  the  ports  were  closed,  strangers  were 
ordered  off,  and  an  almost  universal  mur¬ 
dering  of  converts  and  priests  took  place, 
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with  attendant  cruelties  of  the  most  hide¬ 
ous  kind.  The  Portuguese  resisted  as  they 
could,  and  hung  in  their  vessels  about  the 
coast,  seeking  still  to  trade;  but  in  1638 
sterner  measures  were  adopted,  and  what 
remained  of  Christians  or  Portuguese  were 
swept  away  for  good. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  the  English, 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  Dutch  had  made 
attempts  to  get  a  share  of  the  newly-open¬ 
ed  trade,  but  the  Portuguese  managed  to 
keep  them  almost  out  of  it  as  long  as  they 
held  their  ground.  When,  however,  they 
were  driven  off,  the  Dutch,  who  had  been 
dealing  in  a  trifling  way  since  1609,  man¬ 
aged  most  cleverly  to  get  in.  They  con¬ 
trived  to  make  the  Japanese  understand 
that  they  were  Protestants,  that  they  had 
consequently  no  kind  of  religious  interest 
to  serve,  and  therefore  were  not  danger¬ 
ous  in  that  respect ;  they  urged  that  certain 
European  products  had  become  necessary 
to  Japan,  and  must  be  supplied  by  some 
one ;  and  finally,  after  long  patience  and 
much  humiliation,  they  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  to  establish  and  maintain  one  factory 
on  an  island  in  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki. 
From  that  moment  they  alone  possessed 
the  right  of -trading  with  Japan,  and  im¬ 
mensely  lucrative  their  commerce  was  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  It  dwindled 
down  at  last  to  one  ship  a  year,  and  al¬ 
most  ceased  to  be  of  any  pecuniary  value ; 
but  it  was  kept  up  as  a  Dutch  monopoly 
until  1854. 

From  1638  the  Japanese  Government  re¬ 
solutely  refused  to  allow  any  foreign  vessel 
to  touch  at  its  ports  under  any  pretext,  and 
prohibited  the  slightest  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  foreigners  and  its  own  subjects.  So 
pitilessly  was  this  latter  law  applied,  that 
even  Japanese  sailors  who  were  wTecked 
on  the  Rusian  or  other  neighboring  shores 
were  not  permitted  to  go  home  again  with¬ 
out  great  difficulty,  nor  until  after  much 
purification.  The  half-dozen  Dutchmen 
who  managed  the  factory  at  Nagasaki  were 
kei)t  lock^  up  in  their  little  island  of  De- 
cima,  and  were  not  allowed  to  hold  any 
communication  with  the  mainland,  except¬ 
ing  once  in  every  four  years,  when  their 
manager  had  to  visit  Yedo  to  do  homage 
to  the  Shiogun.  The  occasional  attempts 
which  were  made  by  European  war  or  trad¬ 
ing  ships  to  open  communication  on  the 
coast  were  persistently  repelled,  by  force  if 
necessary :  the  closing  of  Japan  against  the 


Time  in  no  way  weakened  the  conviction 
that  the  safety  and  the  honor  of  the  country 
depended  on  its  isolation ;  even  so  recently 
as  the  year  1843,  a  new  edict  confirming 
the  old  principle  was  promulgated,  and  was 
handed  to  the  Dutch  for  transmission  to 
the  European  powers,  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  the  growing  visits  of  unwelcome 
ships.  This  edict  said :  “  Shipwrecked  per¬ 
sons  of  the  Japanese  nation  mpst  not  be 
brought  back  to  their  country  otherwise 
than  in  Dutch  or  Chinese  vessels;  for  in 
case  these  shipwrecked  persons  shall  be 
brought  back  in  the  ships  of  other  nations, 
they  will  not  be  received.  Considering  the 
express  prohibition,  even  to  Japanese  sub¬ 
jects,  to  explore  or  make  examination  of 
the  coasts  or  islands  of  the  empire,  this 
prohibition,  for  greater  reasons,  is  extend¬ 
ed  to  foreigners.”  This  decree  supplies 
evidence  enough  that  the  old  theories  and 
convictions  were  still  preponderant,  and 
were  likely,  so  far  as  apparent  probabilities 
could  be  judged,  to  remain  in  force  indefi¬ 
nitely.  The  opium  war  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  China,  the  nature  and  objects  of 
which  were  thoroughly  known  and  under¬ 
stood  by  the  Japanese,  was  an  event  not 
calculated  to  encourage  them  to  re-open 
intercourse  with  foreigners. 

So  things  went  on  until  1853,  when, 
after  one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts  to 
open  up  communication,  a  squadron  of 
United  States  war  vessels  steamed  one 
day  into  tlie  harbor  of  Yokohama ;  and 
Commodore  Perr)',  who  commanded  it, 
informed  the  astounded  governor  that  he 
had  come  to  make  a  treaty.  The  local  au¬ 
thorities  instantly  ordered  him  to  sea,  and 
said  they  would  burn  his  ships  if  he  did  not 
go.  The  Commodore  replied  “  Try but 
they  did  not  try.  Yankee  coolness  was  too 
much  for  Japanese  resistance,  when  put 
really  to  the  test.  So  negotiations  were 
set  going:  a  letter  to  the  Mikado,  which 
the  Commodore  had  brought  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Fillmore,  was  sent  up  to  Miako,  and 
the  Americans  agreed  to  come  back  in  a 
few  months  for  an  answer.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  following  spring  the  Commo¬ 
dore  returned ;  he  wanted  a  treaty,  and 
would  not  go  away  without  one ;  the  Shi¬ 
ogun  got  frightened,  and  gave  in.  On 
31st  March,  1854,  the  extorted  document 
was  signed,  and  Japan  was  once  more 
opened,  after  216  years  of  absolute  isola¬ 
tion. 
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negligently  the  example  set  to  them  by 
the  United  States.  It  was  not  till  1858 
that  Lord  Elgin,  on  a  chance  visit  to  Ja¬ 
pan,  thought  he  might  as  well  profit  by 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  treaty  for  Eng¬ 
land,  though  he  had  no  instructions  on 
the  subject.  All  the  European  countries 
(excepting  Greece  and  Turkey)  slowly 
and  successively  followed  on.  The  Shi- 
ogun’s  government  ceased  all  resistance 
(European  war-ships  looked  so  strong); 
the  three  ports  which  had  been  opened  to 
the  Americans  became  available  to  the 
world;  three  other  jxjrts  were  added  to 
the  list,  and  a  new  spoliation  of  Japan 
commenced. 

The  history  of  the  Empire  of  the  Rising 
Sun  is  divisible,  as  this  sketch  shows,  into 
four  distinct  periods :  the  first,  which  ends 
with  the  landing  of  the  Portuguese  in 
1543,  is  purely  local;  the  second,  which 
extemls  from  1543  to  1638,  includes  the 
story  of  SL  Francis  Xavier,  the  trade  with 
Portugal,  the  persecutions,  and  the  final 
expulsion  of  Europeans;  the  third,  from 
1638  to  1854,  is  distinguished  by  the 
Dutch  monopoly  and  the  resolute  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  foreigners  ;  in  the  fourth,  since 
1854,  Japan  has  once  more  become  ac¬ 
cessible  to  everybody. 

This  rough  outline  of  the  facts  needs, 
however,  some  commentary ;  it  in  no 
way  suffices  by  itself  to  enable  us  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  changes  which  have  come 
about.  And  it  is  the  more  essential,  in 
this  case,  to  look  a  little  underneath  the 
surface  of  events,  for  the  reason  that  there 
never  has  been  a  country  in  which  senti¬ 
ments  and  emotions  have  exercised  great¬ 
er  influence  than  in  Japan,  or  where  the 
connection  between  the  feelings  and  the 
history  of  a  nation  has  been  more  com¬ 
plete. 

When  the  Portuguese  first  saw  the  Ja¬ 
panese,  and  tried  to  form  an  estimate  of 
their  character,  they  found  them  to  be — 
what  they  probably  always  had  been,  and 
certainly  stilt  were  until  a  few  years  ago — 
a  people  of  great  qualities  and  exaggerat¬ 
ed  defects.  They  were  honest,  ingenious, 
courteous,  clean,  and  frugal,  animated  by 
a  strong  love  of  knowledge,  endowed  with 
a  wonderful  capacity  of  imitation,  with 
deep  self-respect,  and  with  a  sentiment  of 
personal  honor  far  beyond  what  any 
other  race  has  ever  reached.  But  they 
were  proud,  absolute,  revengeful,  pro¬ 
foundly  suspicious,  hesitating  and  mistrust- 
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fill,  and,  in  the  lower  classes,  openly  and 
radically  immoral.  Their  organisation 
was  purely  military ;  war  was  their  only 
occupation  (with  the  exception  of  the 
priesthood)  which  was  considered  worthy 
of  a  man;  agriculture  was  left  to  serfs, 
while  commerce  was  regarded  as  degrad¬ 
ing.  The  fighting  classes,  which,  in  fact, 
constituted  the  only  active  element  of  the 
population,  had  the  utmost  contempt  for 
trade,  and  the  entire  people  were  deficient 
in  the  commercial  aptitudes  which  so  par¬ 
ticularly  distinguished  the  neighboring 
Chinese.  The  Portuguese  at  once  detect¬ 
ed  this  latter  insufficiency,  and  unscrupu¬ 
lously  made  the  most  enormous  profits 
out  of  their  defenceless  prey.  The  Japan¬ 
ese  were  helpless  in  their  hands ;  they  had 
never  dealt  with  foreigners,  and  had,  con¬ 
sequently,  no  idea  of  the  price  of  any  ob¬ 
ject  beyond  their  own  island  shores.  The 
Portuguese  brought  them,  for  the  first 
time,  European  products;  and  as  there 
was  at  that  period  scarcely  anything  to 
export  in  return,  payment  was  effected 
almost  entirely  in  gold  and  silver  calcu¬ 
lated  far  under  their  European  value.  As 
the  precious  metals  thus  obtained  were 
immediately  shipped  away,  gold  and  silver 
became  scarce  in  the  districts  round  the 
ports  ;  edicts  were  issued,  prohibiting  their 
exit  from  the  country,  and  the  Portuguese 
and  all  other  foreigners  began  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  desp>oilers  of  Japan.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  form  any  reliable  opinion  as  to  the 
quantity  of  gold  which  was  thus  removed, 
but  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Portuguese  alone,  during  their  ninety 
years  of  trade,  must  have  carried  away  at 
least  forty  millions  sterling ;  while  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  went  so  far  as  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  total  sum  which,  in  his  day,  Eu¬ 
rope  had  extracted  from  Japan,  at  the 
enormous  figure  of  two  hundred  millions, 
the  greater  part  of  which  had  gone  to 
Holland.  To  the  hostility  which  all  this 
provoked  was  superadded  the  animosity 
which  grew  up,  on  political  grounds, 
against  the  Christian  missionaries.  The 
two  causes  together  gradually  brought 
about  a  hatred  of  the  intensest  kind 
against  Europeans,  and  provoked  the  san¬ 
guinary  explosion  of  1624., 

So  far  there  was  an  apparent  motive,  an 
intelligible  reason,  for  the  decision  of  the 
Japanese  to  shut  out  foreigners  ;  but  it  is 
at  first  sight  less  easy  to  comprehend  that 
such  a  measure,  instead  of  being  purely 
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temporary,  should  have  become  perma¬ 
nent  and  durable.  That  they  should  have 
violently  protected  themselves  against  the 
abominable  robbery  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  w’as  legitimate  and  proper ;  that 
they  should  have  expelled  the  priests 
whose  teaching  put  in  danger  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  political  institutions,  was 
natural  enough  in  their  then  condition  of 
mind  and  habits;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
understand,  without  some  additional  ex¬ 
planations,  why  so  intelligent  and  so  self- 
confident  a  race  should  have  kept  up  ab¬ 
solute  seclusion  during  more  than  two 
hundred  years  as  the  sole  remedy  for  the 
wrongs  which  their  first  contact  with  Eu¬ 
ropeans  had  provoked,  and  why  no  at¬ 
tempt  was  ever  made  by  them  to  examine 
the  real  nature  of  the  question  sO  as  to 
discover  means  of  dealing  with  it  more 
practical  and  less  radical  than  the  her¬ 
metic  stoppage  of  all  communication  with 
abroad.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  real 
causes  of  the  prolongation  of  this  wilful 
solitude,  of  this  resolute  abandonment  of 
the  advantages  of  intimate  connection  with 
the  world,  we  must  revert  to  the  influence 
which  was  alluded  to  just  now — to  feeling. 
We  live  in  Europe  m  a  political  condition 
which  excludes  feeling  from  any  sliare  in 
the  attitude  or  the  decisions  of  govern¬ 
ments  ;  but  in  Japan  the  state  was 
very  different.  The  Japanese  had  been 
utterly  alone  for  more  than  two  thou- 
•sand  years ;  the  constant  practice  of 
unchanging  habits,  and  the  total  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  means  of  comparison  with 
other  nations,  had  led  them  to  regard 
those  habits  as  the  only  ones  w’hich  were 
worthy  of  their  race  ;  an  experiment  of  nine¬ 
ty  years  of  foreign  intercourse  had  turned 
out — though  it  was  on  the  smallest  scale, 
— to  be  most  damaging  to  their  material 
interests,  and  to  be  full  of  menace  for 
their  ancient  institutions;  the  strangers 
who  had  forced  themselves  upon  them 
were,  in  their  eyes,  both  contemptible  and 
dangerous — contemptible  because  they 
came  to  tradt,  dangerous  because  they 
impoverished  Japan,  and  sought  to  im¬ 
plant  in  it  a  religion  which  was  in  every 
respect  opposed  to  the  theory  on  which 
the  maintenance  of  the  Mikado’s  power 
essentially  depended.  When  once  the 
opinion  had  sprung  up  that  there  was  no 
safety  in  intimacy  with  strangers,  it  grew 
rapidly  into  a  national  conviction  ;  it  ac¬ 
quired  all  the  force  which  reaction  lends 
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to  unreasoned  decisions;  it  became  a  per¬ 
manent  protest  against  any  possible  re¬ 
newal  of  the  events  which  have  produced 
it.  Hatred  of  Europeans  was  handed  on 
as  an  article  of  faith  from  generation  to 
generation  ;  all  classes  felt  alike  about  it ; 
a  reopening  of  communications  was  re¬ 
garded  as  synonymous  with  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Japan.  It  was  the  strongest  case 
of  inveterate,  irradicable  prejudice  which 
history  records. 

The  intensity  of  the  conviction  would, 
however,  have  been  kept  up  with  difficulty 
if  it  had  not  been  stimulated  by  the  pecu¬ 
liar  social  organization  to  which  Yoritomo 
had  given  a  final  form,  by  the  concentration 
of  all  power  and  all  example  in  a  limited 
and  aristocratic  caste,  composed  of  a  few 
hundred  nobles,  possessed  of  definite  feu¬ 
dal  rights,  and  backed  up,  each  of  them, 
by  a  following  recruited  from  the  special 
hereditary*  class  of  Samurai,  “  two-sworded 
men,”  bom  to  fight,  and  to  do  nothing  else. 
In  a  society  so  composed,  where  material 
interests  had  virtually  no  existence,  where 
personal  consideration  and  military  repu¬ 
tation  were  almost  the  sole  objects  of 
ambition,  the  idea  of  individual  honor 
attained  an  exaggeration  of  development 
beyond  anything  which  modern  imagina¬ 
tions  can  conceive.  Duelling  and  suicide, 
though  not  legalized,  were  organized  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  were  regarded  as  the  sole  pos¬ 
sible  reparation  for  the  slightest  uninten¬ 
tional  discourtesy,  or  the  slightest  involun¬ 
tary  fault.  The  result  of  all  this  naturally 
was,  that  national  opinion  was  formed  by 
the  upper  classes  only,  and  that  that  opin¬ 
ion  was  irresistible  and  carried  everything 
before  it  There  was  no  discussion,  no 
difference  of  views — unity  of  sentiment 
was  inevitable ;  the  child  inherited  his 
opinions  from  his  father ;  the  lower  strata 
of  population  blindly  and  reverently  imitat¬ 
ed  their  masters.  Under  conditions  such 
as  these,  no  voluntary  change  was  possible. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when  the 
Americans  broke  in ;  and  it  seems  incredi¬ 
ble,  to  us  lookers-on,  that  a  brave  and  war¬ 
like  nation,  blindly  confident  in  its  judg¬ 
ment  and  its  strength,  actuated  by  preju¬ 
dices  such  as  have  been  just  described, 
should  have  supported  such  an  outrage 
without  fighting.  Even  the  Japanese 
themselves  do  not  understand  how  it  came 
about  that  they  should  have  allowed  the 
Shiogun  to,  submit  tamely  to  the  dictation 
of  a  plucky  sailor,  supported  by  three 
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steamers  and  four  sloops,  and  how  the 
deeply  rooted  traditions  of  their  nation 
should  have  been,  abandoned  at  the  very 
first  contact  with  an  outside  difficulty. 
Not  a  shot  was  fired,  no  material  force  was 
used  ;  the  Japanese  did  not  then  learn  (as 
they  did  a  few  years  afterwards)  what 
marine  artillery  is :  obstinacy  of  purpose 
was  sufficient  to  upset  a  system  which 
Japan  believed  to  be  as  solid  and  as  dura¬ 
ble  as  its  snow-topped  mountain,  Fusi-ya- 
ma.  All  this  was  done  by  the  Shiogun ; 
but  though  he  gave  way,  the  people  did 
not  accept  the  change;  they  looked  on 
savagely  at  this  sudden  collapse  of  one  of 
their  main  principles  of  action.  Enforced 
contact  with  the  foreigner  did  not  lead  them 
to  like  him  better ;  they  could  not,  however, 
unmake  the  treaties,  so  they  took  refuge  in 
assassination  as  a  protest  against  their  signa¬ 
ture.  We  all  of  us  remember  the  murders 
of  Europeans  which  took  place  from  time 
to  time  during  the  first  ten  years  after  1854, 
and  which  the  Government  was  powerless 
to  prevent,  because  their  perpetrators  did 
not  regard  them  in  any  way  as  crimes,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  as  meritorious  acts.  The 
bitter  disgust  which  prevailed  throughout 
Japan  was  increased  by  the  unlucky  occur¬ 
rence  of  a  bad  earthquake  towards  the  end 
of  1854,  and  by  the  arrival  of  the  cholera 
a  few  months  later.  Both  these  events 
were  of  course  attributed  by  the  populace 
to  the  anger  of  the  gods  at  the  desecration 
of  the  soil ;  both  served,  in  their  eyes,  as  a 
new  argument  against  the  opening  of  the 
ports. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  observe, 
that  even  in  Japan  there  was,  as  elsewhere, 
an  opposition.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  some  of  the  native 
interpreters  who  were  employed  for  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Dutch,  had  ventured 
to  insinuate  that  the  policy  of  solitude  was 
perhaps  not  so  wise  as  was  imagined.  At 
first  they  did  not  dare  to  speak  out  oj>enly, 
for  any  distinct  expression  of  opinion  on 
such  a  subject  was  impossible ;  and,  further¬ 
more,  they  were  few  in' number  and  with¬ 
out  influence.  But  when  the  news  of  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  peace  in  Europe  reached  the 
Court  of  Yedo,  the  anti-exclusion  advo¬ 
cates  were  able  to  form  a  little  party,  and 
to  raise  a  whisper  that  the  time  was  favor¬ 
able  for  the  consideration  of  a  change  of 
system,’  though  they  well  knew  that  the 
old  Mikado  Court  would  not  listen  for  an 


instant  to  such  a  notion,  and  that  the 
Shiogun  was  almost  equally  opposed  to  it. 
'I'he  “  port-openers  "  slowly  grew,  however, 
in  quantity  and  quality,  and  at  last  became 
sufficiently  audacious  to  call  the  exclusion- 
ists  “  frogs  in  a  well this  appellation¬ 
being  bestowed  on  them  because  their 
views  were  so  narrow  that  they  could  see 
nothing  but  the  sky  above  their  heads. 
But  the  “  frogs  ”  had  got  the  power,  and 
would  not  yield ;  and  when  the  Shiogun  at 
last  let  himself  be  beaten  by  Commodore 
Perry,  they  did  their  best  to  stimulate  the 
indignation  of  the  population  against  the 
treaty,  little  thinking  that  the  rage  they 
fanned  was  destined  to  deviate  from  its 
course,  and  to  end  by  producing  an  Internal 
revolution  of  a  nature  which  nobody 
foresaw.  At  the  moment  when  the  trea¬ 
ties  were  signed,  the  feudal  system 
remained  apparently  in  full  force,  both 
socially  and  politically,  without  the  slight¬ 
est  outward  change.  But  a  tendency  to 
try  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Shiogun  had 
been  growing  up  for  years  amongst  the 
members  of  the  loyal  ^likado  party.  'I'hey 
did  not  yet  conceive  the  idea  of  suppress¬ 
ing  him  altogether,  but  they  discussed 
between  themselves  the  measures  which 
might  be  adopted  in  order  to  restore  some 
part  of  the  reality  of  government  to  tlie 
Mikado.  There  are  no  written  records  of 
this  movement ;  it  was  in  great  part  unseen, 
yet  it  gained  force  from  year  to  year,  and 
the  signature  of  the  Perry  Treaty  served 
as  an  occasion  to  bring  it  suddenly  to  light. 
Not  only  had  the  Shiogun  signed  that 
treaty,  but  he  had  done  so  without  any 
explicit  permission  from  the  Mikado,  and 
had  consequently  taken  all  the  odium  of  it 
on  himself.  The  group  which  was  in  favor 
of  renewing  intercourse  with  foreigners  was 
still  too  weak  to  lend  any  real  support  to 
him  in  his  difficulty ;  and  though  its  mem¬ 
bers  talked  very  wisely  about  the  necessity 
of  studying  Western  civilization  for  the 
benefit  of  Japan,  the  time  had  not  yet 
come  for  them  to  be  listened  to.  As  years 
passed  on,  the  discontent  against  the  Shio¬ 
gun  grew  more  strong  and  deep,  while,  by 
a  singular  and  most  unexpected  reaction, 
hatred  against  foreigners  suddenly  and  cor¬ 
respondingly  diminished.  The  latter  change 
w’as  brought  about,  in  part,  by  the  two 
bombardments  of  Kagoshima  and  Chioshiu 
by  the  English  and  combined  fleets,  and 
by  the  sentiment  of  European  force  in  war 
and  science  which  those  two  events  pro 
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duced  in  the  Japanese  mind ;  but  it  would 
be  absurd  to  attribute  so  radical  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  national  views  to  them  alone.  'I'he 
change  was  mainly  caused  by  a  rapid  and 
very  general  waking  up  of  the  population, 
in  all  its  classes,  to  the  fact  that,  after  all, 
there  was  something  to  learn  from  Europe, 
.and  that  the  elements  of  her  strength  and 
knowledge  merited  close  examination 
instead  of  obstinate*  repulsion.  Feeling, 
in  this  new  direction,  was  once  more  car¬ 
rying  Japan  away;  in  the  higher  castes, 
which  were  strongly  animated  by  loyalty 
and  patriotism,  it  was  rendered  more  ardent 
still  by  the  wish  which  simultaneously 
jumped  into  existence,  to  place  Japan  on  a 
level  with  the  Western  nations.  Sentiment 
ran  away  again  with  reason ;  and  though 
argument  was  abundantly  employed  to 
))rove  the  necessity  of  doing  the  exact 
contrary  of  what  everybody  had  up  to  that 
moment  done, argument  was  quite  useless; 
its  work  was  in  reality  performed  by  emo¬ 
tion  and  by  infused  faith.  The  desire  for 
national  union  and  national  force  grew  so 
fast  and  became  so  intense  that  it  must  be 
regarded  as  the  real  cause  and  explanation 
of  the  suppression  of  the  Shiogun  in  1868. 
Unity  of  patriotic  purpose  could  not 
coexist  with  durability  of.  Government; 
the  necessity  of  one  strong  central  power 
became  distinctly  evident.  The  chief  Dai- 
mios  joined  the  Mikado,  and  urged  him  to 
suppress  the  Shiogun.  There  was  some 
fighting,  but  the  Shiogun  was  wise  enough 
not  to  attempt  a  serious  resistance.  He 
.occejited  the  terms  which  were  proposed  to 
him,  and  retired  calmly  into  private  life, 
as  if  he  had  not  centuries  of  effective  roy- 
.alty  behind  him.  The  historical  details  of 
this  event  are  not  worth  rejieating  here, 
especially  as  its  real  interest  lies  in  its  sig¬ 
nificance  as  a  sign  of  the  movement  of 
opinion  and  of  coming  change  in  the  entire 
attitude  of  Japan.  Its  immediate  effect 
was  not  only  to  enable  the  Mikado  to 
again  govern  in  reality,  but  also  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  second  and  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  step — the  suppression  of  the  feudal 
system,  and  of  the  privileges  and  power  of 
the  Daimois. 

This  radical  and  utterly  unexpected 
result  was  brought  about  hy  another  of 
those  sudden  impulsive  rushes  of  which 
we  have  seen  so  many  examples  of  late  years 
in  Japan  :  an  organization  which  had  lasted 
for  many  hundred  years,  which  involved 
not  only  the  deepest  personal  interests,  but 


in  realitj  the  whole  interior  government  of 
the  country,  was  blown  away  in  three 
months  by  a  gust  of  feeling.  Four  of  the 
great  Daimios  of  the  west  took  it  into 
their  heads  in  1869,  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  offer  their  rights,  their  property,  and  their 
serfs  to  the  Mikado,  in  order  to  strengthen 
and  consolidate  his  newly-acquired  authori¬ 
ty.  The  others  followed  this  example  of 
self-sacrificing  piatriotism ;  the  Daimios 
suppressed  themselves,  for  duty’s  sake, 
because  it  seemed  to  be  the  right  thing  to 
do.  The  Government  did  not  advise 
them,  it  did  not  even  say  one  word  ;  they 
acted  on  their  own  account  between  them¬ 
selves.  Not  one  of  them  attempted  to 
resist  (though  some  of  the  smaller  ones 
did  not  altogether  like  it);  one  and  all 
they  abandoned  to  the  Mikado  not  only 
their  feudal  privileges  and  dignities,  but, 
what  is  far  more  wonderful,  the  Whole  of 
their  fortunes  too — all  for  the  greater 
glory  of  Japan  !  The  oldest  aristocracy 
in  the  world,  sitting  in  a  special  parliament 
at  Yedo,  had  the  courage  to  decide  to  volun¬ 
tarily  resign  its  ancient  rights  and  its  vast 
possessions  with  the  single  object  of  forti¬ 
fying  the  government  of  its  country,  and 
of  aiding  it  to  become  one  and  strong. 
This  really  was  a  grand  act ;  history  offers 
no  parallel  to  it,  at  least  on  such  a  scale. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  military 
princes,  possessing  regal  powers,  vast 
wealth,  and  separate  armies,  abdicated,  from 
pure  patriotic  feeling,  the  station  which 
their  families  had  held  for  twenty  centuries. 
One  or  two  of  them  had  revenues  which 
reached  the  almost  fabulous  amount  of 
j^8oo,ooo  a  year,  others  had  only  a  few 
hundred  pounds  of  income ;  but  large  or 
small,  their  incomes  and  their  property 
were  given  up ;  they  kept  nothing  for 
themselves.  The  Government  returned  to 
them  one-tenth  of  their  annual  receipts, 
and  that  was  all  they  preserved  of  their 
previous  splendors.  It  was,  however, 
necessary  to  establish  an  honorary  position 
for  these  dispossessed  suzerains  and  their 
families ;  and  with  that  object  the  class  of 
“  flowery  nobility,”  which  had  formerly  ex¬ 
isted  in  another  shape,  was  re-established  ; 
the  ex-Daimios  and  the  privileged  caste 
of  “  Courtiers  of  the  Mikado  ”  were  merged 
together  in  it ;  and  all  that  now  remains  to 
the  descendants  of  the  feudal  lords  is  a 
graceful  title,  and,  in  most  cases,  an  utterly 
insufficient  income.  Neither  Louis  the 
Eleventh  nor  Richelieu  could  have  done 
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the  work  of  decapitation  more  com¬ 
pletely. 

For  the  moment  the  ex-Daimios  were 
furthermore  permitted  to  retain  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  their  districts,  as  local  func¬ 
tionaries  acting  in  the  name  and  for 
account  of  the  Mikado’s  Government ;  but 
in  August,  1871,  they  were  again  called  up 
to  Yedo,  and  were  informed  that  their  ser¬ 
vices  were  no  longer  needed,  and  that  they 
were  replaced  by  civil  prefects.  Liberties 
were  successively  granted  to  the  lower 
classes,  so  as  to  eflface  as  much  as  possible 
the  old  distinctions  and  privileges  of  rank, 
and  to  lift  up  the  people  to  a  sentiment  of 
its  own  dignity,  which  it  had  never  felt. 
There  still  continue  to  be  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  nobles  and  the  populace, — in 
their  responsibility  for  crimes,  for  instance, 
and  in  some  other  details ;  but  these  dif¬ 
ferences  will  shortly  be  abolished,  and  all 
Japan  will  become  equal  before  the  law. 

Such  is,  in  the  shortest  words,  the  strange 
history  of  this  strange  country;  and  this 
last  is  probably  the  strangest  of  the  phases 
tlirough  which  it  has  passed.  A  reaction 
in  public  feeling,  of  which  no  one  could 
foresee  the  i)ossibility,  has  suddenly  swept 
away  prejudices  and  institutions  which 
seemed  to  be  immovable,  and  has  replaced 
them  by  an  organisation  and  a  tendency  in 
absolute  contradiction  to  the  whole  expe¬ 
rience  and  teaching  of  the  past.  Japan  has 
entered  on  the  new  road  thus  opened  to  it 
with  the  eager  zeal  of  a  neophyte,  and  with 
the  impetuosity  which  is  usually  attendant 
on  violent  reactions.  After  this  rough 
sketch  of  the  past,  we  shall  be  better  able 
to  understand  the  present. 

The  government  is  now  organized  on  a 
basis  which  is  partly  European  and  partly 
Japanese.  The  Mikado  is,  theoretically, 
an  absolute  sovereign,  who  reigns  and  go¬ 
verns  ;  but  the  work  of  government  is  done 
'  for  him  by  the  “  Great  Council,”  which  is 
divided  into  three  sections — Centre,  Right, 
and  Left.  The  Centre  is  composed  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  vice  Prime  Minister,  and 
five  advisers.  The  Left  is  made  up  exclu¬ 
sively  of  the  Council  of  State,  the  functions 
of  which  are  analogous-  to  those  of  the 
French  Conseil  d’Etat,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
preparation  and  discussion  of  laws  is 
concerned.  I'he  Right  includes  all  the 
Ministers  and  t’ic^-Ministers  of  the  nine 
departments  into  which  the  administration 
has  lately  been  divided.  The  Ministers, 
either  individually  or  united  in  what  we 


should  call  a  Cabinet,  decide  all  ordinary 
questions;  but  jMDints  of  real  importance 
are  reserved  for  the  Great  Council,  presideil 
over  by  the  Mikado.  This  system,  which, 
after  several  changes,  assumed  its  present 
form  quite  recently,  has  given  practical 
results;  but  it  is  rather  cumbrous,  and  evi¬ 
dently  needs  further  modification.  A 
parliament  was  formed  in  1 869,  with  depu¬ 
ties  selected  by  the  provincial  governments ; 
it,  however,  represented  the  former  fiefs 
alone,  the  towns  and  villages  sending  up 
no  members.  Its  functions  were  purely 
consultative,  and  in  no  way  legislative.  It 
was  of  no  use  whatever,  and  has  dropped 
so  thoroughly  out  of  sight  that  it  has  not 
been  call^  together  since  the  Council  of 
of  State  was  organised.  The  idea  of  trying 
an  elective  parliament  is  being  actively  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  the  Ministry  is  very  desirous 
to  see  it  realised ;  but  until  the  population 
has  become  sufficiently  educated  to  under¬ 
stand  what  voting  means,  it  would  be  use¬ 
less  to  appeal  to  it  to  choose  its  delegates. 

The  local  administration  in  the  provinces 
is  in  the  hands  of  prefects,  one  of  them 
residing  in  each  of  the  seventy-five  districts 
into  which  Japan  is  now  cut  up.  The 
powers  and  the  attributes  of  these  prefects 
are  far  more  extensive  than  those  of  any  simi¬ 
lar  functionaries  in  Europe ;  for  not  only  do 
they  govern,  but  they  collect  taxes,  manage 
the  police,  and  sit  as  judges  civilly  and  crimi¬ 
nally.  There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  their 
judicial  action,  for  they  cannot  carry  into 
execution  sentences  involving  banishment 
or  death  until  they  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  Minister  of  Justice.  In  the  villages, 
causes  are  pleaded  before  subaltern  civil 
officers.  All  this,  however,  is  under  pro¬ 
cess  of  modification. 

Four  years  have  sufficed  to  bring  the 
government  of  Japan  from  the  anarchy 
consequent  upon  a  revolution  which 
changed  ever)’thing,  to  this  forward  state 
of  organisation.  A  remarkable  result  it  is,  re¬ 
garded  as  a  whole;  but  it  becomes  still  more 
striking  when  its  fiiiits  are  considered,  for 
then  we  get  from  theories  to  facts,  and  the 
progress  made  becomes  distinctly  evident. 

Finance  is  naturally  the  first  question  to 
be  looked  at,  for  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  present  attempt  to  Europeanise  Japan 
mainly  hangs  upon  it.  The  Treasury  ar¬ 
rangements,  however,  are  of  course  in  a 
state  of  transition,  like  all  else,  and  it  would 
be  premature  to  critically  examine  them 
in  detail ;  indeed  it  would  be  impossible  to 
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give  any  information  at  all  about  them  if  a 
budget  for  the  current  year — a  carefully- 
calculated,  serious  budget — ^had  not  just 
been  prepared,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Japan.  With  this  new  aid  we  can 
try  to  appreciate  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  progress  is  to  be  paid  for ;  but  still 
it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  exactly  what  the 
position  is,  for  plenty  of  points  remain 
doubtful  or  unexplain^.  The  assessment 
and  regularisation  of  the  revenues  handed 
over  by  the  Daimios  has  been  a  very  intri¬ 
cate  operation,  which  is  not  even  yet 
definitely  comjileted ;  the  basis  of  taxation 
varies  largely  in  the  different  districts,  and 
no  official  documents  are  available  on  the 
subject  of  the  relative  composition  of  the 
local  imposts ;  the  returns  of  various  kinds 
which  have  been  puWished  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  during  the  last  three  years  have 
generally  been  discovered  afterwards  to  be 
incomplete  or  incorrect,  and  cannot  there¬ 
fore  be  referred  to.  For  these  reasons  we 
are  still  rather  in  the  dark ;  but  <nre  have, 
at  all  events,  got  at  last  a  statement  which  we 
can  trust  so  far  as  it  goes,  which  has  cost 
months  of  patient  labor,  and  which  has 
been  prepared  with  infinite  precision  and 
after  scrupulous  verification.  It  shows  both 
receipts  and  payments  for  1872,  and  a 
series  of  detailed  explanations  are  appended 
to  it,  which  testify  the  care  and  caution  of 
its  compilers.  As  it  is  a  document  unknown 
either  in  Europe  or  in  Japan,  it  is  worth 
while  to  give  it  here  in  a  condensed  form 
(the  original  is  worked  out  in  dollars,  which 
are  here  converted  into  English  money  at 
an  exchange  of  4s.  3d.): — 

Receipts. 


Rice,  at  4J  per  koku,  .  .  .  ;^i  1,444,556 

Customs,  .....  2^,350 

Internal  Re\’enue (excise duties,  &c.),  225,675 

Miscellaneous,  ....  260,950 


Total  of  Receipts, 


£12,229,  53« 


Expenditure. 
Imperial  Household, 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  . 
Army,  .  .  .  . 

Navy, . 

Colonisation  of  V’eso, 


Justice . 

Education, . 

Finance  department  (including  cost 
of  collecting  taxes). 

Public  Works,  ... 
Municipal  and  provincial  govern 
ments,  .... 
Miscellaneous, 

Cost  of  manufacturing  new  bank 
notes  and  of  establishing  the  mint. 


;{:”3.050 

112,200 

1,700,000 

382,500 

418,838 

16,150 

73.3«* 

369,962 

1,763,112 

1,386,987 

452.4>2 

210,375 


Pensions 4o  Daimios  and  retainers,  ;^4,o24,ii2 
Balance  of  indemnity  to  European 

Powers  on  the  Simonosaki  affair,  318,750 

Interest  on  the  Emglish  loan.  .  78,625 

Total  of  Expenditure,  j^i  1,420,385 

Surplus,  £809,1^6. 

A  budget  which  balances  with  such  a 
suqilus  is  always  a  pleasant  spectacle ;  but 
in  this  case  it  gains  in  merit  when  it  is 
looked  closely  into,  for  the  receipts  are  es¬ 
timated  most  moderately,  while  the  outlay 
includes  a  variety  of  special  payments  which 
will  not  occur  again,  and  whose  absence 
will  increase  the  surplus  on  following  years. 
The  rice-tax,  which  forms  nearly  the  whole 
revenue  of  Japan,  is  calculated  at  a  value 
which  is  far  under  the  average  rate  of  sales 
(it  is  estimated  at  4)^  dollars  per  koku, 
thou^  the  price  varies  from  5  to  dol¬ 
lars,  and  has  been  as  high  as  10  dollars); 
while  the  quantity  to  which  it  will  apply 
is  proved  to  be  correct  by  very  elaborate 
returns,  which  evidently  have  been  prepar¬ 
ed  with  the  greatest  care  in  each  locality. 
The  estimate  of  receipts  from  customs  and 
excise  dues  is  made  with  similar  detail  and 
precision,  and  is  likely  to  come  out  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  amounts  shown.  The  expen¬ 
diture  side  of  the  account  comprises 
250,000  of  advances  which  will  come 
back  in  a  few  months,  and  an  almost  equal 
sum  for  items  which  are  special  and  not 
annual  charges.  The  large  sum  allowed 
for  pensions  will  diminish  every  year  by  the 
deaths  of  the  recipients.  Furthermore,  the 
^^318,000  shown  for  the  Simonosaki  pay¬ 
ments  to  foreign  Powers,  though  include 
in  the  list  of  anticipated  outlay,  will  pro¬ 
bably  not  be  really  asked  for :  some  of  4he 
Powers,  indeed,  have  already  officially 
renounced  all  claim  to  it.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons  this  budget  may  be  regarded  as  very 
satisfactory,  and  as  giving  promise  of  a 
bright  financial  future  for  Japan. 

But  while  this  praise  is  fully  merited,  so 
far  as  figures  are  concerned,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  add  that  the  principle  of  taxing  rice, 
the  staple  food  of  the  nation,  is  radically 
false.  It  weighs  with  extreme  unfairness 
on  the  agricultural  population,  for  it  absorbs 
one-third  of  the  entire  annual  crop ;  and 
though  it  has  existed  for  many  centuries, 
the  people  have  never  grown  accustomed 
to  it,  and  regard  it  as  a  heavy  burden.  It 
is  fair  to  add  that  though,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Government,  it  is  a  most  tempting  im¬ 
post,  singularly  certain  and  productive,  and 
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very  easy  to  get  in,  the  Ministry  is  seriously 
considering  the  means  of  gradually  dimin¬ 
ishing  it,  of  replacing  it  by  other  duties  less 
objectionable  and  more  in  harmony  with' 
the  spirit  which  now  guides  the  country, 
and,  indeed,  of  entirely  remodelling  the 
whole  system  of  taxation. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that 
Japan  is  considerably  in  debt,  thougli  in  a 
way  which  we  in  Europe  do  not  quite  un¬ 
derstand,  and  certainly  do  not  practise. 
She  owes  altogether  ^^27,4 12,000  of  which 
^15,204,000  are  represented  by  paper 
currency,  ^^10,4 12,000  are  debts  incurred 
towards  Japanese  subjects  by  former  local 
governments,  and  the  balance  of 
000  is  due  to  foreign  creditors  (the  Simo- 
nosaki  indemnity  included).  The  paper 
currency  was  in  part  issued  years  ago,  but 
five  sevenths  of  it  represent  the  cost  of  the 
recent  revolutions.  It  has  a  forced  circu¬ 
lation,  but  the  Government  receives’  it  in 
l)ayment  of  the  excise  dues,  and  proposes 
to  gradually  withdraw  it  as  the  surplus 
revenue  increases.  Meanwhile  the  old 
bank-notes  are  being  replaced  by  very 
handsome  new  ones  which  have  just  been 
manufactured  at  Frankfort.  The  debts  of 
the  former  local  governments  are  of  three 
classes,  each  constituting  about  one-third  of 
the  whole  amount.  One  of  these  categories 
is  considered  as  being  in  no  way  binding 
on  the  State;  the  second  is  to  be  repaid 
at  the  rate  of  ^50,000  a-year;  and  the 
third  is  to  be  converted  into  bonds  at 
twenty-five  years'  date,  bearing  interest  at 
4  per  cent.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  item,  none 
of  the  interior  debt  bears  interest ;  and  that, 
though  the  government  fully  recognises  its 
liability,  it  is  absolutely  master  of  the  posi¬ 
tion,  and  virtually  dictates  its  own  terms 
to  its  home  creditors.  This  is  because  the 
greater  part  of  the  debt,  in  all  its  forms,  is 
inherited  by  the  present  administration  from 
its  former  adversaries ;  and  because,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  original  lenders  of 
the  money  are  only  too  glad  to  get  paid 
anyhow. 

The  note  currency,  so  far  as  it  may  re¬ 
main  in  existence,  will  of  course  be  trans¬ 
ferred  some  day  to  the  National  Bank, 
which  it  is  jjroposed  to  found,  so  as  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  State  from  the  false  position  of 
guaranteeing  paper  money;  in  that  event 
the  amount  it  represents  may  perhaps  be¬ 
come,  as  is  the  the  case  in  many  European 
countries,  a  permanent  advance  from  the 
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Bank  to  the  Government.  If  that  be  done, 
the  remainder  of  the  local  indebtedness 
will  easily  be  dealt  with  as  proposed,  in  the 
form  of  bonds  or  terminable  annuities.  Any¬ 
how  the  sum  involved  is  small,  and,  with 
a  productive  budget,  Japan  will  get  clear 
of  it  in  a  few  years.  The  foreign  debt  is 
repayable  by  annual  payments  over  ten 
years  from  1873;  no  doubt  can  be  enter¬ 
tained  as  to  their  regular  discharge.  The 
thoroughly  solvent  position  of  the  State 
results  distinctly  from  the  foregoing  figures. 

After  finance  the  most  importgpt  question 
in  Japanese  eyes  now  is  education;  indeed 
there  are  enthusiasts  who  consider  that  the 
one  duty  of  the  Government  is  to  teach  the 
people,  and  that  all  else  is  unworthy  of 
attention.  A  Ministry  of  Instruction  was 
definitely  created  in  1871;  and  considering 
the  short  time  it  has  existed,  and  the  se¬ 
rious  and  varied  difficulties  with  which  it 
has  had  to  deal,  it  has  got  on  very  well.  Pub¬ 
lic  [)rimary  schools  are  increasing  rapidly, 
especially  in  the  towns;  but  the  movement 
is  far  more  marked  in  the  western  provin¬ 
ces  and  on  the  coast  than  in  the  interior, 
where  the  eagerness  for  improvement  is 
less  felt.  Private  schools  are  more  abun¬ 
dant  still;  and  as  anybody  can  establish 
them — subject  to  a  permission  which  is  al¬ 
ways  granted — they  spring  up  with  facility 
wherever  they  are  wanted.  As  yet  there 
are  no  statistics  on  the  subject;  neither 
facts  nor  figures  can  be  quoted ;  but  the 
opinion  in  Japan  is  that,  if  the  movement 
continues  healthily,  every  man  and  woman 
of  the  next  generation  will  probably  know 
how  to  read  and  write.  The  movement 
is  aided  by  the  fact  that  even  under  the 
old  education  was  very  general,  al¬ 

though  there  was  scarcely  any  Government 
intervention  with  respect  to  it.  Books,  es¬ 
pecially  translations  of  foreign  works,  are 
increasing  with  a  rapidity  which  indicates 
the  active  curiosity  which  has  laid  hold  of 
the  middle  and  upper  classes.  Newspai)ers 
and  local  printing-presses  are  multiplying, 
and  the  desire  for  knowledge  has  taken  a 
form  which,  without  exaggeration,  may  be 
described  as  feverish,  especially  in  the 
towns.  The  books  which  are  most  read 
are  those  which  recount  the  history,  the 
manners,  and  the  internal  condition  of  oth¬ 
er  countries;  treatises  on  political  econo¬ 
my  and  on  moral  questions  are  also  much 
sought  after.  All  kinds  of  learning  are 
absorbed,  and  even  arithmetic  is  beginning 
to  be  generally  taught,  in  spite  of  the  hor- 
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ror  of  it  which  the  Samurai  have  long  felt, 
as  being  one  of  the  elements  of  trade.  For 
European  art  and  science  the  Japanese 
care  very  little,  but  medicine  lias  always 
been  a  cherished  study  with  them ;  while 
engineering,  mining,  and  other  industrial 
questions  are  beginning  to.  attract  atten¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  acquirement 
of  foreign  languages,  the  Government  has 
brought  out  several  professors,  and  has 
sent,  at  its  own  expense,  a  large  number  of 
students  to  America  and  Europe.  There 
are  now  more  than  500  of  them,  spread  all 
about  the  world,  undergoing  all  kinds  of 
teaching  in  all  kinds  of  places.  Thus  far 
they  have  been  directly  chosen  by  the 
Ministers  or  Provincial  Governors ;  but 
the  demands  for  admission  into  the  envied 
class  of  State  students  have  grown  so 
numerous  of  late,  that  henceforth  a  com¬ 
petitive  examination  will  be  held  in  order 
to  make  a  selection  from  the  candidates. 
In  addition  to  these  privileged  young  trav¬ 
ellers,  who  receive  a  free  passage  out  and 
home,  and  an  annual  allowance  which  has 
just  been  fixed  at  ;^200,  a  good  many 
other  Japanese  have  recently  come  away 
at  their  own  cost  in  order  to  see  the  world. 
Even  ladies  are  now  added  to  the  list ;  for 
an  ex-princess  and  her  companion  landed 
at  Marseilles  three  months  ago,  put  on 
chignons,  French  gowns  and  Iwnnets  (all 
which  tliey  wore  marvellously  well),  and 
are  at  this  moment  hard  at  wqrk  in  Eng¬ 
land  learning  grammar. 

In  1855  an  attempt  was  made  to  begin 
public  works,  but  no  real  p’-ogress  was 
achieved  in  that  direction  untill  after  the 
fall  of  the  Shiogun.  During  the  last  three 
years  a  great  impulse  has  been  given  to 
this  department,  as  is  shown  by  the  large 
amount  allotted  to  it  in  this  year’s  budget, 
where  it  figures  for  ^1,763,000.  The 
coast  is  now  well  supplied  with  lighthouses, 
the  entrance  to  the  harbors  are  all  buoyed, 
and  dockyards  are  open  for  repairing  ves¬ 
sels,  all  of  which  is  very  needful  in  a  country 
surrounded  by  stormy  seas.  The  works 
inland  are  more  important  still :  the  river- 
courses  are  being  embanked ;  new  roads  sur¬ 
veyed  and  made ;  a  railway  has  been  con¬ 
structed  between  Yedo  and  Yokohama; 
telegraphs  are  extending;  and  a  variety  of 
new  undertakings  is  in  preparation.  These 
works  are  directed  by  Europeans,  most  of 
whom  have  been  chosen  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  a  singularly  happy  appreciation 
of  their  fitness  for  the  special  posts  they  fill. 


Agriculture  has  always  been  skilfully 
practised  in  Japan;  and  excepting  in  the 
employment  of  machines,  and  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  plants  and  of  mineral 
and  chemical  manures,  there  is  not  room 
for  much  marked  improvement.  Every 
yard  of  fertile  soil  is  utilised  ;  and  ably-or¬ 
ganized  irrigation  stimulates  the  natural 
activity  of  vegetation,  particularly  under 
the  admirable  climate  of  the  southern  and 
western  districts.  Rice  is  of  course  the 
main  product  of  the  country ;  but  tea,  silk, 
and  silk-worms’  eggs  (which  may  be  count¬ 
ed  as  agricultural  products),  beans,  peas, 
and  a  variety  of  other  crops,  are  largely 
grown.  Japan  produces  several  special 
plants  of  considerable  value  and  impor¬ 
tance,  particularly  the  paper  mulberry 
(from  the  bark  and  young  twigs  of  which 
Japanese  paper  is  mainly  manufactured), 
and  wax-tree,  the  cimphor-laurel,  and  the 
lacquer-gum  tree.  The  manufacture  of 
fermented  saki  and  distilled  spirit  from  rice, 
and  of  the  soy  sauce  from  beans,  may  be 
regarded  as  branches  of  farming  work. 
Ornamental  gardening  is  carried  to  great 
perfection ;  infinite  pains  are  bestowed 
upon  it ;  and  though  it  assumes  a  form  anti 
seeks  to  produce  effects  which  seem  fan¬ 
tastic  and  artificial  to  our  eyes,  we  must 
recognize  that  in  horticulture,  properly  so 
called,  the  Japanese  are  wonderfully  pro¬ 
ficient.  The  gardens  contain  a  consider¬ 
able  variety  of  indigenous  plants,  amongst 
which  it  is  hardly  neccessary  to  say  that 
the  camellia,  the  Paulownia,  and  the  chry¬ 
santhemum  occupy  a  foremost  place.  'I'he 
leaf  and  flower  of  the  latter  were  adopted 
long  ago  by  the  Mikados  as  their  peculiar 
emblem ;  and,  more  durable  than  the  lilies 
of  France,  still  continue  to  be  used  as  roy¬ 
al  arms. 

In  minerals  the  country  is  very  rich. 
The  precious  and  useful  metals  are  found 
there  in  large  quantities,  as  well  as  coal, 
and  a  few  mines  are  already  worked  on  an 
important  scale.  Rock-crystal  is  abund¬ 
ant,  pearls  and  coral  are  fished  along  the 
coast,  but  no  diamonds,  or  indeed  any 
other  stones  of  value,  have  yet  been  found. 
We  all  know  how  able  the  Japanese  are  in 
metal  working,  especially  in  cutlery,  and 
gold  and  copjjer  ;  very  few  of  us,  however, 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  except 
in  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh’s  collections, 
the  highest  class  of  products  of  this  kind, 
which  do  not  leave  Japan :  we  have,  con¬ 
sequently,  but  a  general  idea  of  the  match- 
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Jess  finish  and  subtle  delicacy  of  the  han¬ 
dling,  and  of  the  talent  which  that  han¬ 
dling  reveals.  With  the  skill  which  they 
have  so  long  possessed,  and  with  their 
capacity  of  imitation  (let  it  be  remembered 
that  they  built  their  first  steamboat  and  its 
engine  solely  from  a  description  in  a  Dutch 
book)  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  soon 
produce  all  the  hardware  with  which  we 
now  supply  them ;  and,  indeed,  that  they 
will  ultimately  export  that  class  of  goods 
to  China. 

In  manufactures  generally,  there  has 
not,  thus  far,  been  much  development, 
though  several  European  articles,  such  as 
window-glass,  grai)e-wine,  and  beer,  are 
l)eginning  to  be  made  on  a  small  scale.  In 
the  staple  products  of  Japan,  in  lacquer, 
])orcelain,  and  silk  crai)e,  no  change  can 
possibly  be  wished  for :  they  are  so  per¬ 
fect  as  they  are,  that  foreigners  have  not 
learnt  to  equal  them ;  indeed,  the  secret 
of  good  lacquer,  and  of  weaving  silk  with 
tlie  same  pattern  on  both  sides,  has  never 
been  discovered  outside  Japan. 

The  organization  of  the  army  and  navy 
is  beginning.  The  army  is  on  the  French 
model,  wears  French  uniforms,  and  is  in¬ 
structed  by  a  military  mission,  composed 
of  sixteen  of  the  best  officers  and  sub-offi¬ 
cers  which  the  French  War  Office  could 
select.  It  includes  70,200  men  on  the 
standing  establishment,  not  counting  the 
Mikado’s  body-guard,  which  is  composed 
of  8,3 1 2  carefully  selected  soldiers.  The 
navy  shows  nineteen  vessels  of  various 
classes. 

To  complete  this  sketch  'of  the  present 
condition  of  Japan,  it  should  be  added 
that  the  population  of  the  J  apanese  islands 
(of  which  there  are  in  all  3801)  amounted, 
according  to  last  year’s  census,  to  32,866,- 
161,  which  is  rather  dense  for  a  surface 
which  altogether  equals  only  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  superficies  of  France,  which 
is  full  of  mountain-ranges,  and  of  which  a 
good  deal  is  simply  barren,  sea-beaten 
rock.  'I’here  is,  however,  no  overcrowd¬ 
ing  in  the  houses,  for  the  same  census  in¬ 
dicates  the  existence  of  nearly  8,000,000 
buildings.  The  population  is  unevenly 
distributed,  the  greater  part  of  it  being 
massed  in  the  large  towns  (Yedo  holds  as 
many  inhabitants  as  Paris),  or  spread 
thickly  along  the  coast  and  up  the 
valleys.  Any  attempt  to  describe  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  the  people  would  be 
out  of  place  liere:  and,  furthermore,  the 


present  situation  and  the  forward  march  of 
Japan  are  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
fact  that  its  people  get  on  horseback  on 
the  off  side ;  that  they  treat  their  women 
and  their  children  with  much  gentleness  ; 
that  they  speak  a  language  of  almost  Ital¬ 
ian  softness ;  and  that  they  are  beginning  to 
eat  meat,  after  feeding  themselves  from  all 
antiquity  on  fish,  rice,  poultry,  vegetables, 
and  sea-weed,  in  ignorance  that  milk  was 
good  to  drink,  or  that  cheese  and  butter 
could  be  made  from  it.  P'oreigners  have 
taught  them  that,  with  all  the  rest. 

These  few  details,  though  sketchy  and 
incomplete,  give  a  rough  general  idea  of 
the  position  as  it  now  is  materially.  Its 
other  aspects  are  equally  interesting,  for 
they  help  to  show  us  the  inner  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  reopening  of  communica¬ 
tions.  It  has  produced,  as  ,we  have  seen, 
thorough  governmental  changes ;  it  has  pro 
voked  a  rush  of  curiosity  towards  Europe, 
and  an  immense  desire  for  knowledge ;  it 
has  largely  developed  trade,  not  only  in  im¬ 
ports  but  in  exports  too.  So  far,  the  renew¬ 
al  of  relations  with  the  world  has  certainly 
been  useful  to  Japan.  But  their  re-estab¬ 
lishment  has  been  attended  by  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  a  far  less  satisfactory  nature, 
of  which,  if  we  have  any  conscience,  we 
ought  to  feel  ashamed.  The  Portuguese  car¬ 
ried  with  them  new  diseases,  and  robbed  the 
J  apanese  with  all  their  might ;  we  of  this  gen¬ 
eration  could  not  introduce  smallpox  and 
other  maladies,  for  that  work  was  well  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  our  predecessors,  but  we  have 
personally  treated  the  subjects  of  the  Mika¬ 
do  with  insolent  superiority,  and  have  done 
our  very  best  to  renew  the  money  spolia¬ 
tion  to  which  his  defenceless  people  were 
subjected  three  hundred  years  ago.  'Phe 
first  thing  we  clever  foreigners  did,  as  soon 
as  the  ports  were  opened,  was  to  profit  by 
the  vast  difference  of  the  price  of  gold 
which  then  existed  between  Japan  and 
Europe,  to  buy  up  for  one-third  of  their 
real  value  all  the  kobangs  (gold  coins)  we 
could  get  hold  of ;  and  though  there  is  no 
official  evidence  of  the  amount  which  we 
so  took  away,  good  judges  are  convinced 
that  it  amounted  at  least  to  ten  millions 
sterling.  VVe  paid  for  this  in  silver,  which 
was  worth  at  that  time  in  Japan  one-fifth 
of  the  same  weight  of  gold,  instead  of  one- 
fifteenth,  which  is  the  rate  in  Europe. 
And  when,  to  prevent  this  wholesale  rob¬ 
bery,  the  Government  put  up  the  exchange 
of  kobangs  into  dollars  to  a  figure  which 
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corresponded  to  their  real  proportion, 
we  screamed  with  indignation,  and  said 
we  were  abominably  ill-used.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  were  far  from  being  the  sole  perpetra¬ 
tors  of  this  sharp  practice ;  plenty  of  other 
nations  had  representatives  in  the  scram¬ 
ble,  but  we  were  as  much  to  blame  for  it 
as  any  others.  Then  we  began  to  sell 
European  goods  at  twice  their  cost,  and 
have  industriously  gone  on  doing  it  ever 
since,  to  the  advantage  of  the  foreign 
traders,  who  have  made  large  fortunes, 
and  to  the  corresponding  disadvantage  of 
the  Japanese,  who  knew  no  better,  and 
supposed  they  were  getting  their  money’s 
worth.  One  example  will  suffice  to  show 
the  system  which  has  been  adopted,  and 
which  is  still  in  force.  Three  months  ago 
a  Japanese  agent  arrived  in  Europe  to 
superintend,  for  the  first  time,  the  execu- 
ecution  of  a  certain  contract  for  his  Gov¬ 
ernment.  This  contract  amounted  to 
^84,000,  and  not  one  of  the  houses  who 
had  been  consulted  in  Japan  had  consent¬ 
ed  to  undertake  it  at  a  lower  price.  The 
agent  came  convinced  that  all  was  fair  and 
right,  and  with  no  idea  that  he  could  pos¬ 
sibly  improve  his  bargain ;  but,  for  form’s 
sake,  he  made  a  few  inquiries :  he  had  the 
luck  to  stumble  on  jjeople  who  could 
guide  him  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  within 
a  fortnight  he  quashed  the  contract  he 
had  brought  with  him  (fortunately  he  had 
reserved  the  right  to  do  so),  and  made  an¬ 
other  one  direct  with  a  manufacturer,  who 
supplied  the  self-same  goods,  of  the  liigh- 
est  quality,  for  ;;^54,ooo.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  difference  of 
jCsOjOoo  was  to  have  been  all  profit  to  the 
original  contractor,  and  all  loss  for  the 
Japanese  Government  The  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  revelation  was  rather  vio¬ 
lent,  especially  as  the  prices  thus  far  paid 
for  a  variety  of  other  articles  were  verified 
at  the  same  time,  and  were  proved  to  cov¬ 
er  the  same  proportionate  profit  for  the 
dealers.  It  is  probable  that  the  Japanese 
Government  will  henceforth  take  measures 
to  protect  its  interests  a  little  better ;  and 
not  only  its  own  interests,  but  those  of  its 
subjects,  who  are  now  innocently  wasting 
millions  every  year  in  purchases  of  foreign 
merchandise  at  fifty  per  cent,  above  its 
fair  market  value.  I'his  adventure  will 
open  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese,  and  while 
it  will  not  augment  their  love  for  strangers 
in  their  commercial  aspect,  it  will  be  cer¬ 
tainly  a  useful  lesson  to  both  sides.  The 


weak  will  organize  defence,  the  strong  will 
recognize  that  the  extortion-times  are  draw-* 
ing  to  an  end  at  last,  and  that  profits  must 
be  earned  at  Yokohama  on  the  fair  condi¬ 
tions  as  elsewhere. 

Even  foreign  Governments  are  liable  to 
the  charge  of  ill-using  Japan.  America 
set  the  example  in  1853,  by  coolly  forcing 
its  way  into  the  bay  of  Y  edo  ;  and  since 
then  other  States  have  sliown  a  distinct  ten¬ 
dency  to  dictate  their  will  because  they  had 
big  ships  and  heavy  guns.  The  example 
of  Denmark  in  the  hands  of  Prussia  pre¬ 
sents  some  analogies  to  the  situation  of 
Japan  towards  the  nations  who  conde¬ 
scended  to  trade  with  her  on  their  own 
terms,  without  much  care  for  what  she 
likes  or  wants.  It  is  time  to  adopt  an¬ 
other  system;  to  recognize  that  Japan 
merits  the  same  treatment,  the  same  con¬ 
sideration,  as  are  extended  to  what  we 
call  organized  and  civilized  Governments ; 
and  to  show  that  ignorance,  weakness, 
and  inexperience  are  regarded  by  us  as 
motives  for  protection  and  friendly  aid, 
and  not  as  reasons  for  asserting  our  own 
force,  and  for  imposing  our  own  views,  with 
the  one  object  of  fostering  our  commerce. 

The  first  treaties,  made  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  years  ago,  have  now  nearly  run  out ; 
their  renewal,  for  which  the  new  Embassy 
will  endeavor  to  prepare  the  way,  will 
afford  the  Powers  an  opportunity  of  show¬ 
ing  their  sympathy  with  Japan,  and  their 
disposition  to  admit  her  cordially  into  their 
community.  For  her  the  question  of  these 
new  treaties  is  very  grave ;  the  speed  of 
continuation  of  her  progress  will  be  to 
some  extent  affected  by  the  conditions 
which  may  be  stipulated  when  the  new 
documents  are  signed.  The  honor  of 
Japan  in  her  own  eyes,  the  prestige  of  her 
Government  towards  its  subjects,  are  some¬ 
what  dependent  on  an  early  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  stipulations  which  at  present 
deprive  her  of  all  jurisdiction  in  her  own 
dominions  in  cases  where  foreigners  are 
concerned.  She  frankly  recognizes,  hon¬ 
estly  and  straightforwardly,  that  until  she 
has  framed  and  put  in  force  a  system  of 
jurisprudence  in  harmony  with  European 
views  and  practice,  she  cannot  expect  us 
to  abandon  our  citizens  to  the  uncertain¬ 
ties  c:  her  law  courts,  and  that  we  must, 
consequently,  temporarily  maintain  our 
present  right  of  judging  our  own  people ; 
but  she  is  surely  justified  in  requinng  that 
when  she  shall  have  completed  her  new 
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code,  based  on  the  Code  Napoleon — on 
which  a  commission,  assisted  by  an  able 
barrister  from  Paris,  is  now  at  work  at 
Yedo— we  shall  recognize  her  right  to 
claim  the  sole  administration  of  justice 
within  her  realm.  The  augmentation  of  the 
customs  dues  is  another  important  point ; 
they  are  at  present  extremely  low,  and 
bring  in  a  totally  insufficient  sum  ;  but  the 
real  interest  in  the  matter  for  Japan  lies  in 
the  fact  that  an  increase  of  the  import  duties 
would  enable  her  to  proportionately  de¬ 
crease  the  rice-tax,  and  to  shift  the  burden 
in  some  degree  on  to  other  shoulders. 
The  awkward  question  of  admitting  Chris¬ 
tian  missionaries,  of  authorising  foreigners 
to  travel  freely  in  the  interior  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  intermarry  with  Japanese,  and  to 
hold  landed  propferty,  are  all  of  the  grav¬ 
est  interest.  The  future  of  Japan  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  influenced,. morally  and  politi¬ 
cally,  by  the  solution  which  may  be  given 
to  them.  They  are  not,  however,  quite 
ripe  for  settlement,  and  it  would  probably 
be  wise  to  postpone  them  altogether  for 
the  present.  An  arrangernent  between 
the  Treaty  Powers,  in  order  to  establish 
uniformity  of  conditions,  would  evidently 
be  advantageous,  for  it  would  simplify  ne¬ 
gotiations,  and  would  enable  the  Japanese 
delegates  to  avoid  a  wearisome  repetition 
of  the  same  arguments  to  each  one  of  the 
parties ;  but  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  likely 
that  European  Governments  will  take  the 
trouble  of  consulting  each  other  on  the 
subject ;  it  is  more  probable  that  they  will 
separately  try  to  make  a  good  bargain  for 
themselves.  But,  this  time,  Japan  knows 
what  Europe  is,  and  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  if  unjust  demands  are  made  upon  her 
she  will  yield  to  them  as  she  did  before. 
She  has  learnt  what  the  power  of  the  press 
is ;  she  is  well  aware  that  her  duties  and 
her  rights  will,  if  necessary,  be  publicly 
discussed ;  and  she  will  confidently  look 
to  public  opinion  for  protection,  if  she 
should  need  it. 

The  members  of  the  Embassy  will  not, 
however,  confine  their  labors  to  diplomat¬ 
ic  dealings ;  the  great  object  of  their  pre¬ 
sence  in  the  West  is  to  thoroughly  exam¬ 
ine  the  principles  and  details  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernments,  our  religions,  our  commerce, 
and  our  society.  They  will  study,  as  they 
have  already  largely  done  in  the  United 
States,  the  institutions  of  European  coun¬ 
tries,  for  this  purpiose  their  mission  which  in¬ 
cludes  about  fifty  persons  of  different  ranks 


and  occupations,  is  already  dividing  itself 
into  sections,  each  one  of  which  pursues  a 
special  object.  Nothing  escapes  their  cu¬ 
rious  eye ;  even  the  ceremonial  of  our 
Courts  is  under  their  investigation  —  a 
Chamberlain  and  a  Master  of  the  Cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Mikado  being  delegated  to 
examine  and  report  upon  that  element  of 
royal  habits.  Their  main  attention  is  di¬ 
rected — as  might  be  expected,  with  the 
Views  they  have  —  to  education,  to  the 
bases  of  taxation,  to  the  organisation  of 
municipalities  and  parishes,  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Church  and  State,  to  the 
influence  of  religion  as  an  element  of  the 
art  of  governing,  to  political  economy,  to 
the  nature  and  the  causes  of  our  laws,  and 
to  a  variety  of  other  questions  of  a  simi¬ 
larly  grave  and  complex  nature.  If  any 
of  them  should  write  a  book  about  us,  it 
will  be  worth  reading.  Their  object  is  not, 
however,  to  aid  us  by  their  observations  and 
advice,  but  to  aid  themselves  by  extracting 
from  us  all  which  seems  to  be  susceptible 
of  practical  and  useful  applications  in  their 
own  country.  When  we  go  on  a  long 
journey,  we  do  so  usually  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  we  have  nothing  to  learn  abroad  : 
the  Japanese  are  more  modest  and  more 
wise  ;  their  attitude  amongst  us  proves  it. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  behave  to 
them  in  a  manner  which  will  justify  them 
in  carrying  away  a  good  opinion  of  us. 

On  their  return  home  they  will  set  to 
work  to  put  in  practice  the  lessons  which 
they  may  learn  here,  by  adopting  on  a 
still  larger  scale  than  hitherto,  measures 
calculated  to  develop  their  people  mor¬ 
ally,  intellectually,  and  commercially.  We 
shall  watch  them  with  keen  interest,  for 
they  are  trying  a  grave  experiment,  of 
which  the  world  offers  no  other  example. 
The  introduction  of  European  etlucation, 
laws,  and  usages  amongst  a  population 
which  has  just  seen  all  its  models  destroy¬ 
ed,  which  is  fast  losing  the  respect  of  class 
which  has  held  in  it  for  2500  years,  which 
has  no  longer  the  example  of  exaggerated 
honor  from  above  (suicide  has  gone  out 
of  fashion  lately),  which  sees  its  upper 
strata  losing  their  position,  and  changing 
their  convictions  and  occupations,  which 
has  no  religious  faith  to  guide  it  towards 
abstract  duty, — may  lead  to  revolutions 
still  more  thorough  than  those  which  have 
already  taken  place.  The  statesmen  who 
are  now  governing  Japan  are  fully  awake 
to  this  not  unlikely  danger ;  and  the  de- 
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sire  of  the  best  of  them  is  to  moderate  the 
present  movement,  to  restrict  it  within  safe 
limits,  to  control,  if  possible,  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  which  threatens  to  go  too  fast,  and 
to  let  in  new  ideas  and  new  means  of  ac¬ 
tion  only  as  the  population  may  become 
fit  to  utilise  them  wisely.  The  task  is  dif¬ 
ficult  ;  reactions  rarely  listen  to  the  voice 
of  prudence :  converts  are  generally  dis¬ 
posed  to  rush  along  without  calculating 
consequences,  and  without  heeding  coun¬ 
sel  ;  and  this  is  doubly  true  of  such  a  race 
as  the  Japanese,  who  are  as  emotional, 
as  impulsive,  and  as  wayward  as  the 
French.  Still  there  are  good  grounds  for 
hoping  that  all  will  go  on  well.  The  im¬ 
provement  which  has  been  attained  during 
the  last  few  years,  extends  in  many  cases 
to  character  as  well  as  to  the  outward 
signs  of  progress.  Old  defects  are  disap- 
])earing;  mistrustfulness — that  peculiarly 
J  apanese  disposition — is  fading  fast,  and 
is  being  replaced  by  the  confidence  which 
exists  in  our  societies,  amongst  people 
who  respect  each  other;  the  thirst  for 
knowledge  is  not  diminishing  the  capacity 
of  appreciating  truth ;  the  nation’s  deep- 
set  pride  is  taking  another  form,  but  is  in 
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no  way  growing  weaker ;  the  lower  classes, 
in  which  the  eventual  danger  lies,  are  gen¬ 
tle  and  accustomed  to  obedience.  The 
question  is,  whether  these  dispositions  will 
suffice  to  keep  the  people  quiet  when  they 
have  once  learnt  from  Europe  what  the 
power  of  the  people  really  is.  Levelling 
tendencies  may  do  their  work ;  and  with 
all  the  prudence  of  the  Government,  and 
all  the  present  good  intentions  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  population,  the  latter  may  perhaps  some 
day  imitate  the  example  which  their  su¬ 
periors  have  already  set  them ;  may  let 
themselves,  in  their  turn,  be  run  away 
with  by  feeling,  and  by  the  thirst  for  nov¬ 
elty,  and  may  try  Soci^ism  and  an  Eastern 
International.  None  of  this,  however,  is 
to  be  feared  at  present ;  years  must  pass 
before  any  real  damage  can  be  done  ;  and 
possibly  Japan  may  find  out  the  secret 
which  France  has  vainly  sought  for  during 
eighty  years — how  to  change  the  whole 
tendencies  and  objects  of  a  nation  without 
simultaneously  destroying  the  convictions 
and  the  principles  which  make  it  one  and 
strong. 

[A>  o»»  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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At  midnight  on  the  9th  of  July,  1872, 
Saturn  being  at  the  time  due  south  and 
not  far  above  the  horizon,  we  set  forth  on 
our  voyage  across  the  depths  of  space 
which  separate  this  earth  from  the  Ringed 
Planet.  The  voyage  we  were  now  under¬ 
taking  was  of  far  greater  extent  than  that 
to  the  sun  which  I  have  already  described. 
Nearly  nine  times  as  far  we  were  to  travel, 
and  that  not  towards  the  glorious  centre 
whence  light  and  heat  are  dispersed  to  the 
members  of  the  planetary  scheme,  but  to 
regions  where  his  influence  is  diminished  a 
hundredfold,  where  for  aught  that  we  as 
yet  knew  an  unendurable  degree  of  cold 
may  prevail,  and  where  life  must  exist 
under  conditions  altogether  different  from 
those  with  which  we  were  familiar.  Yet  I 
must  confess  that,  deeply  as  I  had  been 
interested  when  we  set  forth  on  our  Jour¬ 
ney  to  tlie  sun,  I  was  yet  more  interested 
on  this  occasion.  Wonderful  are  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  sun,  stupendous  his  bulk  and 
might,  past  conception  his  glory ;  yet  the 
human  sympathies  are  more  directly  affect¬ 


ed  by  the  thought  of  what  may  exist  in 
worlds  resembling  our  own.  The  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  universe  is  incomprehensible, 
“  the  glory  of  God  is  insufferable ;  ”  but 
in  other  worlds  we  may  find  creatures  as 
imperfect  as  ourselves ;  there  we  may  wit¬ 
ness  phenomena  that  we  can  understand 
because  they  are  comparable  with  those 
already  known  to  us — in  such  worlds,  in 
fine,  we  may  find  safety  from  “  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  infinite.” 

It  was  with  a  strange  feeling-  that  we 
watched  the  earth  gradually  passing  from 
our  view.  It  was  night.  Our  course  was 
directed  towards  the  darkest  region  of  the 
heavens,  and  as  the  faint  lights  which 
shone  from  towns  and  villages  beneath 
us  grew  undiscemible  with  distance,  we 
were  immersed  in  a  profound  darkness, 
which  seemed  so  much  the  more  awful  that 
around  us  was  almost  vacant  space.  As 
in  our  former  journey  the  sounds  of  earth 
gradually  subsided  into  perfect  stillness; 
though  again  as  we  passed  the  confines  of 
the  air  what  had  seemed  stillness  appeared 
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to  us  as  uproar  by  contrast  with  the  silence 
of  interplanetary  space.  We  passed  rapid¬ 
ly  onwards,  directing  our  course  almost 
exactly  towards  Saturn,  (now  shining  very 
conspicuously  in  a  somewhat  barren  por¬ 
tion  of  the  constellation  Sagittarius),  but 
giving  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  orb 
which  we  had  so  lately  left  For  we  were 
curious  to  know  how  the  earth  would  ap¬ 
pear  when  viewed  from  its  night-side. 
We  could  readily  recognize  the  earth’s 
shape  because  the  stars  were  now  shining 
with  great  splendor,  in  numbers  enormous¬ 
ly  exceeding  those  which  can  be  seen  from 
the  earth  on  the  darkest  and  clearest  night ; 
and  there  was  a  vast  circular  disc  of  dark¬ 
ness  where  stars  were  blotted  from  view  by 
the  earth’s  globe.  We  could  see  this  dark 
disc  gradually  contracting  like  the  pupil  of 
an  eye,  as  we  travelled  onwards,  and  we 
could  in  some  sort  estimate  our  position  by 
noting  the  dimensions  of  this  gigantic  eye, 
whose  iris  was  the  star-bespangled  sky, 
while  its  pupil  was  the  great  globe  itself 
which  men  inhabit. 

Presently,  as  we  travelled  onwards,  the 
moon  appeared  on  the  left  of  the  earth. 
So  soon  as  her  full  disc  was  uncovered  we 
saw  her  as  a  fine  sickle  of  light  But  to 
our  astonishment  the  rest  of  her  disc  was 
parti-colored.  The  part  farthest  on  the 
left  was  perfectly  black,  its  outer  outline 
only  distinguishable  because  projected  on 
the  starlit  sky.  This  part  formed  a  black 
sickle  almost  exactly  opposite  to  the 
sickle  of  true  moonlight  But  between  the 
white  and  black  sickles  lay  a  half-lit  space 
of  a  bluish  green  color.  This  color  was 
well  marked,  and  we  were  at  some  loss  to 
account  for  it,  until  X.  pointed  out  that 
this  part  of  the  moon’s  surface  was  illumi¬ 
nated  by  earthshine  chiefly  coming  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  whence  doubtless  pro¬ 
ceeded  the  beautiful  tint  which  was  spread 
over  the  middle  of  the  lunar  disc. 

Passing  farther  away,  we  saw  that  the 
left  side  of  the  earth’s  disc  began  to  be  il¬ 
luminated  by  a  faint  light  received  from 
the  moon.  Elsewhere,  however,  the  disc 
of  the  earth  continued  perfectly  dark,  until 
we  began  to  approach  the  orbit  of  the 
moon,  when  we  could  perceive  that  all 
round  the  earth’s  disc  a  deep  red  light  was 
making  its  appearance.  Before  long  we 
saw  that  this  was  actual  sunlight.  The 
earth’s  globe  at  this  time  presented  a  mar¬ 
vellous  appearance.  Its  apparent  diameter 
was  about  four  times  as  great  as  the 
New  Series. — Vou  XVI.,  No.  5. 
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moon’s  (not  as  then  appearing  to  us,  but 
as  she  appears  when  seen  from  the  earth) ; 
but  all  round  this  large  dark  disc  we  could 
see  a  ruddy  light  of  extreme  brightness, 
and  growing  gradually  brighter  as  we  re¬ 
ceded.  At  length,  while  the  earth’s  disc 
was  still  ten  or  twelve  times  larger  than 
that  of  the  sun  or  moon  as  seen  from  the 
earth,  we  could  perceive  that  the  red  light 
was  as  bright  as  the  rising  sun.  It  was 
indeed  actually  the  sun,  rising  into  our 
view ;  but  instead  of  rising  opposite  one 
part  only  of  the  earth’s  dark  disc,  the  sun 
was  rising  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  all 
round  the  earth ;  only  in  one  or  two 
places  the  bright  red  ring  was  interrupted, 
and  opposite  these  regions  the  red  glare 
beyond  was  somewhat  fainter.  But  what 
seemed  to  us  an  amazing  circumstance 
was  to  see  the  sun  actually  transformed 
into  a  red  ring  of  light,  having  an  apparent 
diameter  more  than  three  times  greater 
than  that  he  ordinarily  presents.  This 
must  appear  so  incredible,  that  I  fear  many 
may  be  disposed  to  consider  that  we  were 
in  some  way  deceived ;  or  even,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  doubts  thus  suggested,  to 
disbelieve  this  narrative  altogether ;  but  it 
is  my  intention  to  describe  what  we  actu¬ 
ally  witnessed,  without  inquiring  how  far 
it  may  seem  likely  or  unlikely  to  those 
whom  this  narrative  may  reach. 

I  would  willingly  enter  upon  X.’s  inge¬ 
nious  explanation  of  the  spectacle  now 
presented  to  us,  as  well  as  of  the  varying 
aspect  presented  by  the  sun  as  our  distance 
gradually  increased.  But  I  am  told  that 
it  is  desirable  for  me  to  turn  from  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  these  phenomena,  in  order  to 
present  the  record  of  that  part  of  our  jour¬ 
ney  which  relates  more  particularly  to  the 
planet  Saturn.  Let  it  suffice,  then,  to 
mention  that  the  bright  ring  of  fight  which 
was  for  the  nonce  our  sun,  contracted  grad¬ 
ually  in  diameter  as  we  receded, increasing, 
continually  in  brightness.  Later  we  reach¬ 
ed  a  stage  on  our  journey  when  the  earth 
began  to  be  presented  as  a  vast  black  disc 
upon  the  solar  face,  now  no  longer  magni¬ 
fied  by  the  effect  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere. 
This  black  disc  grew  smaller  and  smaller,, 
until  presently  another  smaller  disc — the 
moon’s — appeared  along  with  it  on  the 
sun’s  face.  At  this  time  we  had  passed 
somewhat  beyond  the  path  of  Mars,  and 
we  turned  from  the  further  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  and  moon,  in  order  to 
give  all  our  attention  to  the  circumstan- 
34 
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ces  of  our  journey  toward  the  ringed 
planet. 

Saturn  now  appeared  much  brighter 
than  we  had  ever  before  beheld  him.  Our 
course  thus  far  had  carried  us  almost  direct¬ 
ly  towards  him,  though  a  very  slight  devi¬ 
ation  northwards  had  to  be  made  so  soon 
as  we  ceased  to  direct  our  path  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  earth  on  the  middle  of  the  sun’s 
face.  'We  had  had  a  special  object  in  this, 
as  X.  was  very  desirous  of  studying  the  va¬ 
rying  appearance  of  the  earth  as  we  so 
travel!^.  Now,  however,  we  travelled 
directly  towards  the  rich  golden  orb  of  Sa¬ 
turn.  We  could  not  at  present  see  the  ring, 
nor,  indeed,  any  sign  that  the  planet  is 
not  like  other  planets.  Saturn  shone  there 
before  us,  distinguished  only  from  the  stars 
by  his  superior  brightness,  and  a  certain 
indescribable  contrast  between  his  light 
and  theirs.  For  though  the  stars  were  not 
twinkling,  but  shining  with  “  purest  ray  se¬ 
rene,”  yet  was  there  something  in  the  stel¬ 
lar  light  which  caused  it  to  differ  unmis¬ 
takably  from  that  of  Saturn.  It  may  have 
been  partly,  perhaps,  that,  owing  to  the 
exceeding  swiftness  of  our  onward  flight, 
we  unconsciously  recognized  the  compara¬ 
tive  nearness  of  Saturn;  and  were  thus 
impressed  by  the  distinction  between  the 
light  from  suns  millions  of  times  farther 
from  us,  and  that  from  an  orb  which,  vast 
though  it  is,  is  yet  insignificant  compared 
with  the  least  of  the  suns  which  people 
space. 

We  passed  through  the  zone  of  asteroids 
and  I  could  tell  you  much  that  would  in¬ 
terest  you  respecting  these  small  bodies ; 
but  it  will  be  better  to  reser\’e  such  details 
for  another  occasion.  I.et  it  suffice  to  men¬ 
tion  that  astronomers  have  not  yet  discov¬ 
ered  the  thousandth  part  of  this  family  of 
small  planets.  Even  crossing  the  zone  at 
one  particular  point  we  saw  more  asteroids 
than  astronomers  have  yet  counted ;  though 
certainly  hundreds  of  those  we  saw  were 
so  small  that  astronomers  could  not  hope 
to  see  them  with  the  telescopes  at  present 
in  use.  Not  even  the  largest  that  we  passed 
presented  any  signs  of  being  inhabited  or 
fit  for  habitation.  But  the  asteroids  are 
not  fragments  of  a  larger  planet.  Every 
one  of  these  bodies  is  as  well  rounded  an 
orb  as  the  earth  on  which  you  live. 

Swiftly  we  traversed  the  enormous  gap 
separating  the  outermost  part  of  the  zone 
of  asteroids  from  the  path  of  Jupiter.  Al¬ 
though  this  planet  was  on  the  opposite 
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part  of  his  orbit,  we  could  recognize  our 
approach  to  his  course  by  a  circumstance 
which  'caused  us  no.  little  surprise.  We 
found  many  small  comets  travelling  slant¬ 
wise  across  our  path  in  this  neighborhood. 
Probably  they  belong  to  a  system  or  fam¬ 
ily  of  comets  which  have  been  attracted 
from  their  former  course  round  the  sun  by 
the  mighty  energy  residing  in  Jupiter’s 
mass,  and  have  thenceforth  continued  to 
circle  in  jiaths  crossing  that  of  the  giant 
planet.  If  so,  their  real  number  must  be 
enormous;  for,  of  course,  we  only  saw  a 
few  of  those  which  happened  at  the  time 
to  be  rounding  the  part  of  their  path  near 
Jupiter’s  orbit,  or  rather,  near  that  part  of 
Jupiter’s  orbit  which  we  crossed  in  journey¬ 
ing  to  Saturn. 

When  we  were  within  about  ninety  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles  from  Saturn,  we  began  to 
recognize  the  shape  of  the  ^tumian  rings. 

The  planet  was  now  a  glorious  object.  It 
was  shining  far  more  brightly  than  Jupiter 
or  Venus  when  at  their  brightest;  and  its 
rich  golden  yellow  hue  distinguished  it  from 
all  that  we  had  hitherto  seen  in  the  heav¬ 
ens.  There  was  no  orb  within  our  view, 
save  the  sun  alone,  which  could  be  com¬ 
pared  with  this  golden  oval  in  splendor, 
though  the  whole  of  the  celestial  sphere, 
spread  over  with  a  hundred  thousand  stars, 
w'as  open  to  our  contemplation.  Behind  us 
lay  the  sun,  whose  disc  was  barely  equal  to 
the  seventieth  part  of  the  orb  he  shows  to  the 
earth.  Directly  in  front  lay  Saturn,  looking 
nearly  as  large  as  the  sun,  though  infinite¬ 
ly  less  brilliant.  Besides  these  two  orbs, 
the  heavens  presented  only  bright  points 
of  light;  and  the  earth  we  had  so  lately 
left  was  now  altogether  undiscemible. 

Impressed  with  a  sense  of  utter  loneli¬ 
ness, — for  save  where  some  vagrant  mete¬ 
or  flashed  past  us,  we  saw  no  created  thing 
within  ninety  millions  of  miles, — we  exer¬ 
cised  the  powers  we  pos.scssed  to  their  ut¬ 
most,  in  order  to  reach  the  planet  which 
we  recognize<l  for  the  time  being  as  a 
home  prepared  for  us.  Saturn  grew  under 
cur  view,  so  swift  was  our  onward  flight ; 
his  ring-system  became  more  and  more 
clearly  discernible ;  and  his  satellites  could 
now  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  star- 
bespangled  background  over  which  hither¬ 
to  all  but  the  two  brightest  had  been  lost. 

We  had  determined  to  pass  straight  to  the 
planet’s  globe,  a  course  which  would  carrj' 
us  above  the  nearest  part  of  the  ring-sys¬ 
tem.  I  say  “above,"  though  in  reality 
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“  above  was  below,  and  below  was  above,” 
stripped  as  we  were  of  gravitating  body. 
We  were  in  fact  to  pass  athwart  the  north¬ 
ern  face  of  the  rings. 

As  we  neared  the  planet,  though  as  yet 
we  were  far  beyond  the  path  of  the  outer¬ 
most  satellite,  we  could  perceive  that  the 
golden  color  which  had  formed  so  beauti¬ 
ful  a  feature  of  Saturn,  came  from  certain 
parts  only  of  his  globe ;  or  rather,  a  much 
deeper  tint,  a  burning  cinnamon  (so  to  de¬ 
scribe  at  once  the  intensity  of  the  color 
and  its  peculiar  hue),  came  from  certain 
zones  of  the  planet.  Even  these  zones 
seem  mottled,  insomuch  that  we  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  find  that  on  a  nearer  approach 
their  tint  would  be  found  to  result  from  a 
mixture  of  various  colors.  But  between 
them  were  zones  quite  differently  tinted. 
The  actual  aspect  of  the  planet  may  be 
thus  described :  the  great  central  zone,  oc¬ 
cupying  the  position  of  the  planet’s  equa¬ 
tor,  was  of  a  bright  yellow,  so  flecked  with 
spots  of  pure  white  that  when  we  had  been 
somewhat  farther  away  it  had  appeared  al¬ 
most  perfectly  white.  Then  came  on  either 
side  zones  of  a  rich  purple  flecked  with  yel¬ 
low  spots,  between  which  were  the  “  burning 
cinnamon”  bands  already  mentioned.  But 
the  puqfle  of  the  zones  became  more  and 
more  bluish  the  farther  the  zones  were 
from  the  equatorial  belt.  Close  by  the 
north  pole  were  several  narrow  zones  of  a 
delicate  blue ;  and  the  pole  itself  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  wide  region  of  rich  cobalt 
blue,  flecked  with  purple  and  olive-green 
spots.  'The  southern  polar  regions  were 
as  yet  concealed  from  our  view  by  the  rings. 
There  was  a  symmetry  and  beauty  in  the 
whole  asi)ect  of  the  planet  which  cannot 
be  described.  The  rings  added  largely  to 
the  effect ;  they  also  presented  a  singularly 
charming  arrangement  of  color.  We  could 
already  perceive  that  the  outer  ring  was 
divided  into  two  distinct  rings,  and  also 
by  several  circular  gaps  not  extending 
completely  round,  while  the  chief  ring  (the 
second  g^cat  ring  inwards)  appeared  very 
singularly  striped  by  a  series  of  dark  con¬ 
centric  markings.  Both  these  rings  shone 
with  a  yellow  light,  the  dark  markings  pre¬ 
senting  a  sepia  tint,  while  the  great  divi¬ 
sion  lietween  the  two  rings,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  black  as  we  expecterl,  was  of  a  deep 
brown-purjfle  color.  Somewhat  similar, 
but  more  richly  purple,  was  the  so-called 
dark  ring,  except  that  where  it  crotsed  the 
planet’s  disc  it  appeared  to  shine  with  a 


full  brown  color.  The  shape  of  the  globe, 
and  even  the  figure  of  certain  markings 
upon  it,  could  be  distinctly  seen  through  the 
dark  ring.  We  even  thought  that  we  could 
trace  the  shape  of  the  globe  through  the 
inner  part  of  the  second  bright  ring,  and 
subsequently  we'  found  that  we  had  not 
been  deceived  in  this  respect. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  it  will  be 
well  that  I  shall  omit  further  reference  at 
present  to  what  in  reality  occupied  no 
small  share  of  our  attention  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  Saturn’s  globe.  The  marvellous 
aspect  of  the  rings  must  be  described 
farther  on.  For  the  present  I  shall  speak 
only  of  the  globe  of  the  planet. 

To  our  amazement  we  found,  as  we 
drew  nearer  to  Saturn,  that  his  whole  sur¬ 
face  presented  a  scene  of  indescribable 
agitation.  The  white  clouds  on  the  equa¬ 
torial  belt  appeared  and  changed  in  shape 
and  vanished  with  startling  rapidity.  And 
the  whole  of  this  belt  seemed  opalescei  t,  ' 
the  color  and  brightness  of  the  different 
parts  varying  continuously.  These  chan¬ 
ges  had  not  been  noticed  by  us  when  we  were 
at  a  greater  distance,  because  they  did  not 
affect  the  general  lustre  or  color  of  the 
zone,  or  even  of  large  portions  of  its  ex¬ 
tent.  But  now  they  were  perfectly  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  each  moment  growing  more 
marked  in  character.  I  do  not  know  how 
I  can  better  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the  great  equato¬ 
rial  l)elt,  than  by  comparing  its  appearance 
to  that  of  shifting  clouds  of  steam  strongly 
illuminated  by  concealed  fires.  The  neigh¬ 
boring  belts  were  equally  changeful  in  as¬ 
pect;  but  they  presented  at  all  times  a 
much  greater  depth  and  variety  of  color. 

It  was  as  though  not  white  steam  clouds, 
but  clouds  of  colored  gas  were  illuminatetl 
by  a  continually  changing  glow.  'ITie  col¬ 
ors  were  even  more  variegated  near  the 
planet’s  poles;  though  here  the  changes 
were  less  rapid  and  remarkable.  The  gen¬ 
eral  blue  color  of  these  regions  seemed  to 
be  due  to  the  presence  of  an  overhanging 
pall  of  blue  vapor,  through  which  from  time 
to  time  a  purplish  glow  could  be  recog¬ 
nized  in  certain  spots. 

These  appearances  were  so  remarkable, 
and  seemed  so  obviously  to  belong  to  the 
planet  itself,  and  not  to  be  caused  by  the 
varying  effects  of  the  sun’s  light,  that  we 
determined  as  we  drew  near  the  planet  (and 
when  we  were  already  past  the  inner  edge  of 
the  dark  ring)  to  circle  round  Saturn’s  globe 
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so  as  to  reach  its  unillumined  side,  before 
passing  beneath  the  planet’s  atmosphere. 

We  did  so,  penetrating  into  the  vast 
shadow  projected  by  the  planet  into  space. 
Instead,  however,  of  the  black  darkness 
which  might  have  been  expected,  we  found 
that  all  the  part  of  the  planet  which  at  the 
moment  was  turned  from  the  sun,  was 
aglow  with  a  somewhat  dull  luminosity, 
like  that  of  fire  shining  through  smoke  or 
vapor.  There  was  no  night,  and  seemingly 
no  rest  on  the  half  of  the  hemisphere  turn¬ 
ed  from  the  sun.  Occasionally,  we  could 
even  see  an  intense  luminosity  spreading 
over  wide  regions  of  the  planet’s  surface, 
and  then  presently  sinking  into  a  dull  glow 
as  of  heated  metal.  This  was  in  the  plan¬ 
et’s  equatorial  regions ;  though  at  rare  in¬ 
tervals  a  somewhat  similar  phenomenon 
could  be  recognized  along  other  zones. 
The  polar  regions  alone  were  dark,  save 
where  a  very  faint  and  dull  luminosity  be¬ 
came  momentarily  apparent.  But  this 
light  was  even  fainter  than  the  dull  glow 
constantly  manifest  over  the  equatorial 
and  neighboring  zones.  We  began  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  whatever  else  of  interest  we 
might  find  in  the  globe  of  Saturn,  we  need 
certainly  not  look  for  living  creatures 
there.  It  was  plain  that  we  were  about  to 
visit  a  region  where  nature’s  forces  were 
working  too  intensely  to  admit  of  other  and 
less  active  forms  of  force.  We  became  cog¬ 
nizant  indeed  of  another  circumstance, 
which  confirmed  this  impression.  As  we 
approached  the  globe  of  Saturn,  we  could 
perceive  that  myriads  of  meteors  and  small 
comets  were  circling  close  around  him,  or 
streaming  in  upon  his  surface.  They  trav- 
elle<l  much  less  swiftly  than  those  which 
we  had  seen  in  the  sun’s  neighborhood: 
but  still  their  velocity  was  enormous,  inso¬ 
much  that  their  fall  upon  the  planet  or 
their  swift  rush  through  his  atmosphere 
would  have  sufficed  to  destroy  all  living 
creatures  on  his  globe.  But  the  fiery 
glow  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  Saturn’s 
visible  surface,  seemed  of  itself  sufficient  to 
show  that  it  could  not  be  inhabited. 

When  at  length  we  passed  within  the 
Saturnian  atmosphere, — which  extends  but 
a  small  distance  relatively  above  his  visi¬ 
ble  surface, — we  obtained  at  once  the  most 
convincing  evidence  that  he  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  be  the  abode  of  life.  Immediately  a 
strange  uproar  surrounded  us,  less  intense 
but  scarcely  less  appalling  than  that  which 
prevails  within  the  solar  atmosphere.  Re¬ 


peated  reverberations  seemed  to  announce 
either  the  collision  of  enormous  masses  or 
the  occurrence  of  tremendous  volcanic  out¬ 
bursts.  But  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
noises  which  greeted  us  was  an  intense  and 
persistent  hissing,  as  though  steam  were 
rushing  from  a  million  outlets  at  once. 

Passing  to  the  illuminated  portion  of 
the  planet — and  remaining  on  the  equa¬ 
torial  zone — we  found  ourselves  still  un¬ 
able  to  tell  whence  this  hideous  noise  pro¬ 
ceeded.  On  all  sides  of  us  were  immense 
masses  and  columns  of  whitish  vapor; 
some  rushing  violently  to  vast  distances 
above  us,  others  sinking,  others  quiescent 
in  position,  but  rapidly  changing  in  figure. 
Directing  our  perceptions  towards  the 
depths  beneath  us,  we  could  recognize  no 
sign  of  any  surface.  We  passed  down¬ 
wards  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles, 
until  we  had  lost  the  light  of  the  sun, 
which  was  replaced  by  the  continually 
increasing  glow  of  the  fires  w’e  were 
approaching.  At  length,  as  we  passed 
through  a  layer  of  clouds,  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  less  than  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  miles  below  what  we  had  regarded  as 
the  surface  of  the  planet,  we  suddenly  be¬ 
held  a  scene  so  startling  that  we  stayed 
our  course  as  by  common  consent  to  gaze 
upon  it.  We  at  length  saw  the  true  surface 
of  Saturn.  And  what  a  surface !  For  land 
and  water  we  saw  glowing  rock  and  mol¬ 
ten  lava.  Vast  seas  of  fire,  tossed  by  furi¬ 
ous  gales  whose  breath  was  flame,  corus¬ 
cated  with  a  thousand  colors  as  their 
condition  underwent  continual  change. 
Then  over  a  wide  extent  of  those  oceans 
the  intense  lustre  would  die  out,  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  dull  almost  imperceptible  glow, 
where  the  surface  of  the  fiery  ocean  was 
changing  into  a  crust  of  red-hot  rock. 
But  then  came  fresh  disturbance;  the 
crust  broke  in  a  thousand  places,  showing 
the  intensely  hot  sea  beneath.  Fragments 
of  red-hot  rock,  many  miles  in  extent, 
were  tossed  hither  and  thither  by  the  rag 
ing  sea.  Nor  were  these  the  only  evi¬ 
dences  of  an  intense  energy.  For  from 
time  to  time  the  rush  of  the  hurricanes 
which  raged  over  the  molten  oceans  was 
hushed  into  comparative  stillness  as  vol¬ 
canic  explosions  took  place,  the  least  of 
which  seemed  competent  to  destroy  a 
world.  Enormous  volumes  of  steam  and 
of  other  imprisoned  gases  w'ere  flung  up¬ 
wards  with  irresistible  force,  bursting  their 
way  through  the  overhanging  canopy  of 
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cloud,  and  passing  to  heights  where  from 
our  present  standpoint  they  were  wholly 
lost  to  view. 

We  should  have  wished,  perhaps,  under 
other  circumstances  to  extend  our  survey 
over  the  rest  of  Saturn’s  surface;  though 
from  what  we  had  already  witnessed,  we 
felt  well  assured  that  the  whole  planet  is 
the  scene  of  a  turmoil  and  confusion  re¬ 
sembling  that  now  before  us.  At  the 
poles  indeed  there  is  an  approach  to 
quiescence,  and  it  w’ould  even  appear  that 
before  many  ages  are  past,  the  polar 
Saturnian  regions  may  be  fit  to  be  the 
abode  of  living  creatures.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  equatorial  zone  of  Saturn  seems 
to  be  in  a  state  of  abnormal  activity ;  and 
though  this  may  be  in  great  part  due  to 
the  intensity  of  the  subterranean  forces  at 
work  here,  and  to  their  partial  relief  from 
the  action  of  gravity,  yet  it  seems  chiefly 
to  be  occasioned  by  the  continual  down¬ 
pour  of  cometic  and  meteoric  matter  over 
this  zone.  Even  during  our  short  stay 
the  dense  atmosphere  around  and  above 
us  was  roused  more  than  once  into  tre¬ 
mendous  whirlwinds  by  the  arrival  of 
enormous  masses  of  matter  from  without. 
But  though  local  peculiarities  of  this  sort 
exist,  yet,  in  a  general  sense,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  whole  bulk  of  Saturn  is  in¬ 
stinct  with  fiery  energy,  rendering  it  alto¬ 
gether  unsuited  to  be  the  abode  of  living 
creatures,  or  at  least  of  creatures  resem¬ 
bling  any  existing  on  the  earth.  If  creatures 
of  another  kind  exist  there,  we  could  rec¬ 
ognize  no  sign  of  their  presence.  If  there 
are  intelligent  beings  there,  their  intelli¬ 
gence  is  not  such  as  human  intelligence 
can  communicate  with.  We  agreed  that 
so  far  as  the  evidence  before  us  went — and 
as  I  have  told  you  our  powers  of  percep¬ 
tion  were  limited — Saturn,  like  the  sun,  is 
altogether  uninhabited.  It  is  the  scene  of 
an  intense  physical  activity,  but  no  form 
of  vital  energy  exists  there,  nor  are  any  of 
the  processes  at  work  there  due  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  any  form  of  intelligence. 

We  passed  from  the  burning  surface  of 
Saturn,  through  his  intensely  heated  and 
most  perturbed  atmosphere,  sharing  a  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  regret  that  our  journey  had 
as  we  thought  been  fruitless.  We  had  in¬ 
deed  seen  much  that  was  wonderful,  and 
much  that  we  had  hitherto  had  no  con¬ 
ception  of ;  but  we  had  set  on  our  voyage 
with  a  hope  of  discovering  other  living 
creatures  in  Saturn,  and  we  had  found  not 


only  that  none  sbch  exist,  but  that  this 
giant  orb  is  altogether  unfit  to  be  the 
abode  of  life.  We  agreed,  however,  to 
carry  out  our  original  plan, — to  visit  the 
rings  and  satellites  before  returning  to  the 
earth.  The  rings,  naturally,  received  our 
attention  in  the  first  instance. 

So  soon  as  we  had  passed  beyond  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  Saturn,  we  found  that  during 
our  stay  the  planet’s  swift  rotation  had  car¬ 
ried  the  region  we  had  been  visiting  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  place  it  had 
before  occupied.  We  had  indeed  been 
only  some  three  hours  under  the  veil  of 
clouds  which  form  the  surface  of  the  plan¬ 
et  as  he  appears  to  terrestrial  astronomers. 
But  three  hours  in  Saturn  at  his  real  sur¬ 
face,  corresponds  to  nearly  half  a  day  on  the 
earth,  though  observers  on  the  earth  (mis¬ 
taking  the  cloud-regions  for  his  surface) 
call  his  rotation-period  ten  hours.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  were  at  a  loss  at  first  to  know 
precisely  where  we  were.  And  I  would 
note  in  passing  that  none  should  under¬ 
take  such  voyages  as  ours  without  a  con¬ 
siderable  share  of  astronomical  knowledge, 
lest  haply  having  lost  sight  of  the  world 
they  had  left,  they  should  be  unable  to  re¬ 
discover  it.  Where  we  were,  there  was 
indeed  little  risk  of  this,  as  the  rings  and 
satellites  indicated  sufficiently  the  position 
we  were  in.  We  had  but  to  look  towards 
the  heavens  to  see  the  tiny  but  brilliant 
orb  which  is  the  sun  of  Saturn,  and  at 
once  we  knew  where  Saturn’s  rotation  had 
carried  us. 

We  now  passed  to  the  so-called  dark 
ring.  This  ring  is,  however,  no  darker, 
in  one  sense,  than  the  others.  The  seem¬ 
ing  darkness  and  brightness  of  the  rings 
are  not  all  due  to  the  darkness  or  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  matter  composing  them.  The 
fact  really  is,  that  the  dark  ring  consists  of 
a  number  of  very  small  bodies,  all  travel¬ 
ling  nearly  in  the  same  level,  and  so  wide¬ 
ly  scattered  that  one  can  see  through  the 
ring  the  deep  blue  background  of  the  sky. 
This  deep  blue  background,  combined 
with  the  yellowish  red  light  which  these 
bodies  reflect,  produces  the  purplish  brown 
color  which  terrestrial  telescopists  recog¬ 
nize  in  this  ring. 

But  when  we  reached  the  ring  we  found 
that  the  small  satellites  are  immersed  in 
a  vaporous  envelope,  not  forming  atmo¬ 
spheres  for  the  satellites  severally,  but  con¬ 
stituting  a  somewhat  flattened  ring  of  vapor 
through  which  they  travel.  They  actually 
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carry  with  them,  howler,  considerable 
masses  of  this  vapor;  and  hence  some 
very  remarkable  effects  follow.  For 
though  the  satellites  are  severally  minute, 
their  vapor-coats  extend  pretty  widely, 
and  thus,  though  collisions  rarely  occur 
in  this  ring  between  the  actual  satellites, 
their  vaporous  envelopes  are  continually 
encountering,  so  that  the  general  atmo¬ 
spheric  ring  is  loaded  with  detached  valor¬ 
ous  masses  which  only  diffuse  themselves 
very  gradually  into  the  surrounding  and 
much  rarer  atmosphere. 

When  we  actually  enetred  this  atmo¬ 
sphere,  we  found  that  a  noise  as  of  a  mighty 
whirlwind  continually  prevails  within  it, 
while,  from  time  to  time,  thunderous  rever¬ 
berations  are  heard  which  echo  and  re-echo 
as  though  they  would  never  cease.  We 
were  at  some  loss  to  conceive  the  cause 
of  this  tumult,  since  we  could  perceive 
that  collisions  between  satellites  were  few 
and  far  between.  Nor,  indeed,  were  such 
collisions  of  a  nature  to  cause  any  such 
uproar  as  occasionally  arose.  For  it  was 
worthy  of  notice  that  all  the  satellites  were 
travelling  the  same  way  round,  though  not 
in  i>erfectly  circular  paths, — so  that  there 
were  no  direct  encounters.  All  that  hap¬ 
pened  was  that,  from  time  to  time,  a  tiny 
satellite  would  overtake  another  and  come 
into  contact  with  it.  And  even  such  col¬ 
lisions  seemed  to  be  softened  by  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  surroundings  of  these  bodies. 

But  as  we  traversed  the  width  of  the 
dark  ring  and  approached  the  main  edge 
of  the  great  bright  ring,  we  perceived  that 
one  atmosphere  envelopes  the  whole  of 
the  ring  system,  insomuch  that .  collisions 
taking  place  in  one  part  of  the  system  are 
audible  in  other  parts.  Now  the  bright 
rings  consist,  like  the  dark  ring,  of  millions 
of  minute  satellites,  but  these  are  spread 
much  more  densely.  Rising  for  a  few 
moments  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  rings 
we  could  perceive  that  the  dark  back¬ 
ground  of  the  sky  was  readily  discernible 
through  even  the  brightest  part  of  the  ring ; 
and  passing  down  again  through  the  at¬ 
mosphere  and  so  beyond  to  the  other  side 
of  the  ring,  on  which  the  sun  was  not 
shining,  we  found  that  not  only  could  the 
dark  background  of  sky  be  perceived,  but 
that  it  was  possible  to  recognize  the  con¬ 
stellations  through  the  Saturnian  rings ! 
But  although  it  may  be  conceived  from 
this  circumstance  that  the  satellites  com¬ 
posing  even  the  brightest  parts  of  the  rings 
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are  not  very  closely  set,  yet  collisions  are 
very  numerous  in  the  brighter  zones  of  the 
rings.  When  we  were  passing  through 
one  of  these  zones  the  reverberations  were 
almost  continuous,  and  were  at  times  so 
tremendous  that  we  could  readily  under¬ 
stand  their  being  audible  even  in  the  dark 
ring,  ten  thousand  miles  away. 

In  passing,  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  a 
circumstance  which  struck  us  as  interest¬ 
ing.  When  we  passed  through  the  rings 
to  a  great  height  above  their  level,  we 
would  readily  trace  the  motions  of  the 
satellites  composing  the  rings.  But  as  we 
approached  the  level  of  the  rings  again, 
the  rapidity  of  these  motions  prevented  us 
from  discerning  the  separate  satellites,  un¬ 
less  we  chose  to  follow  their  course.  When 
we  remained  still,  they  flashed  past  in  such 
sort  as  to  cause  the  ring  to  assume  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  net-work  of  bright  streaks, 
of  greater  or  less  length  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  rapidity  with  which  the  par¬ 
ticular  satellite  producing  any  streak  was 
moving.  The  continual  change  of  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  net-work  as  the  several 
streaks  shifted,  was  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  sights  I  ever  remember  to  have  wit¬ 
nessed.  It  reminded  us  in  some  degree  of 
the  appearance  presented  when  a  calm  sea 
is  traversed  by  series  of  cross-ripples,  whose 
sun-illumined  crests  form  a  shifting-network 
of  light 

After  traversing  the  width  of  the  inner 
bright  ring,  we  reached  the  so-called  gap 
betweed  the  rings.  But  this  is  no  real 
division.  It  is  very  similar  indeed  to  the 
dark  ring,  and  only  appears  darker  than 
the  neighboring  rings  because  it  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  few  satellites,  whereas  they  are 
formed  of  many.  It  is  remarkable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  during  the  time  of  our  stay  in 
this  part  of  the  ring-system,  we  did  not 
perceive  a  single  satellite  within  it  whose 
course  was  parallel  to  the  sides  (or,  if  one 
may  so  speak,  the  shores)  of  the  dark  ring  ; 
every  satellite  we  saw  passed  from  the  in¬ 
ner  bright  ring  outwards  or  from  the  outer 
bright  ling  inwards;  and  moreover,  every 
such  satellite  returned  to  the  ring  from 
which  it  had  come — not  one  passing 
athwart  the  whole  breadth  of  the  dark 
region. 

VVe  passed  through  the  outer  bright 
ring,  noticing  nothing  that  in  any  re¬ 
markable  degree  distinguished  it  from  the 
inner  bright  ring.  In  both  these  rings  the 
satellites  showed  a  tendency  to  travel  in 
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long  flights,  so  as  to  form  as  it  were  subordi¬ 
nate  rings,  or  rather  parts  of  rings,  for  these 
flights  nowhere  extended  more  than  a  few 
thousand  miles  in  length. 

All  the  most  interesting  part  of  our  voy¬ 
age  was  now  as  w’e  supposed  past.  We 
had  only  to  pay  a  hasty  visit  to  each  of 
Saturn’s  eight  satellites,  and  then  to  return, 
heartily  disappointed,  so  far  as  our  main 
object  was  concerned,  to  the  world  we 
had  left  in  such  high  hope. 

As  Mimas,  the  innermost  satellite,  was 
close  by  the  part  of  the  ring-system  we 
had  now  reached,  we  passed  over  at  once 
to  this  small  orb. 

Prepared  to  find  in  Mimas  a  miniature 
moon,  even  less  interesting  than  it  might 
otherwise  have  been,  because  we  knew 
now  that  it  could  serve  no  useful  part  to 
living  creatures  in  Saturn,  our  amazement 
will  be  conceived  when  we  discovered  as 
we  approached  that  Mimas  is  a  miniature 
world.  We  saw  before  us  land  and  water ; 
we  could  perceive  clouds  floating  in  the 
Mimasian  air ;  and  presently  as  we  passed 
tlie  confines  of  this  air,  we  began  to  hear 
the  sounds  of  busy  life.  Descending 
through  a  cloud  veil  which  hid  from  our 
view  the  land  and  water  immediately  be¬ 
neath  us,  we  saw  at  length  the  beings  of 
anotlier  world ! 

At  first  all  was  perplexing  to  us.  We 
perceived  living  creatures  utterly  unlike 
any  with  which  we  had  hitherto  been 
familiar.  They  were  busy  in  their  several 
ways,  but  the  nature  of  their  ways  and  the 
object  of  their  actions  we  could  not  com¬ 
prehend.  It  would  only  confuse  those 
whom  this  narrative  will  reach  to  describe 
all  that  we  saw,  or  to  attempt  to  explain 
how  what  we  saw  became  gradually  intel¬ 
ligible  to  us.  The  forms  of  life  are  prob¬ 
ably  almost  as  numerous  in  Mimas  as  on 
the  earth;  and  the  relations  between  the 
several  orders  of  living  creatures  are  as  in¬ 
teresting  and  as  complicated.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  a  whole  treatise  to  present  aright  all 
that  a  Huxley  or  an  Owen  in  Mimas  could 
teach  about  the  living  creatures  which  exist 
there.  It  is  clear  that  to  convey  accurate 
ideas  respecting  the  whole  economy  of  an¬ 
other  world  would  be  quite  impossible, 
unless  those  to  whom  we  commit  this  nar¬ 
rative  were  prepared  to  devote  a  whole 
volume  to  such  matters. 

But  certain  circumstances  may  be  related, 
as  likely  to  prove  interesting  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  another  world. 


The  Mimasians  are  somewhat  smaller 
than  men,  but  like  men,  they  carry  the 
head  erect,  and  have  four  chief  limbs,  two 
upper  and  two  lower,  the  latter  chiefly 
used  in  progression.  The  trunk  is  shorter 
in  proportion  to  the  total  height,  and  the 
frame  appears  to  be  more  muscular  and 
powerful.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  form 
a  judgment  on  this  point,  because  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  these  beings  live 
are  altogether  unlike  those  which  prevail 
on  the  earth.  Indeed,  so  soon  as  we  had 
learned  that  Mimas  is  inhabited,  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  the  creatures  living  here 
either  gigantic  in  stature  or  else  of  surpass¬ 
ing  agility,  simply  because  we  knew  that 
Mimasian  gravitation  must  be  very  much 
less  energetic  than  the  attraction  of  gravity 
on  the  earth.  But  we  found  none  of  them 
to  exceed  in  dimensions  the  creatures  most 
nearly  corresponding  to  them  on  the  earth ; 
while  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable 
about  the  activity  of  any  Mimasian  ani¬ 
mals.  It  would  seem  likely  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  actual  strength  and  activity  depends 
quite  as  much  on  other  circumstances  as 
on  those  which  have  usually  been  consid¬ 
ered  by  writers  on  the  subject  of  other 
worlds.  We  thought,  for  instance,  we 
could  recognize  in  the  slowness  of  respira¬ 
tion  among  the  Mimasians,  in  the  small 
quantity  of  air  drawn  in  at  each  respira¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  relative  rarity  of  their  air, 
sufficient  reasons. for  the  small  degree  of 
activity  which  they  displayed  under  con¬ 
ditions  which  would  enable  men  to  spring 
with  ease  to  thrice  their  own  height. 

But  it  was  in  the  configuration  of  the 
head  that  these  beings  were  most  mark¬ 
edly  distinguished  from  the  human  race. 
The  ears  are  large  and  quite  round,  some¬ 
what  resembling  conch-shells,  and  capable 
of  changing  in  shape  so  as  to  gather  in  a 
greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  sound  as  the 
Mimasian  may  desire.  But  the  most  re¬ 
markable  feature  of  the  Mimasian  face 
consists  of  two  orbits  immediately  above 
the  large  eye-orbits,  and  occupied  by  a 
series  of  delicate  thread-like  appendages 
radially  arranged.  For  a  long  time  we 
were  quite  unable  to  understand  what  this 
feature  might  signify,  especially  as  the 
Mimasian  animals  exhibit  a  like  peculiari¬ 
ty,  though  with  characteristic  differences  of 
structure.  We  found  at  length,  however, 
that  the  feature  represents  a  sixth  sense 
possessed  by  the  Mimasians,  and  bearing 
tlie  same  relation  to  heat  which  eyesight 
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bears  to  light  By  nietons  of  this  peculiar 
sense  the  Mimasian  can  as  readily  distin¬ 
guish  the  shape  of  objects  which  approach 
him,  as  a  man  can  tell  the  shape  of  an  ob¬ 
ject  lying  within  the  range  of  his  vision. 
But  the  sense  enables  the  Mimasian  to 
ascertain  more  than  the  mere  shape  of 
objects,  for  while  his  eyesight  enables  him 
to  distinguish  the  appearance  of  objects, 
this  sixth  sense  tells  him  of  their  constitu¬ 
tion  and  physical  condition.  It  is  also 
as  available  in  the  darkest  Mimasian  night 
as  in  full  day. 

The  axis  of  Mimas  being  inclined  as 
well  to  the  level  in  which  Saturn  travels  as 
to  the  plane  of  the  ring-system  (in  which 
plane,  as  you  are  aware,  Mimas  circles), 
they  have  two  chief  seasonal  influences. 
During  the  long  Mimasian  year  (the  same, 
of  course,  as  the  Saturnian)  the  sun’s  mid¬ 
day  altitude  changes  much  as  on  the  earth  ; 
only  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  are  each 
rather  more  than  seven  of  our  years  in  length. 
But  these  changes  do  not  greatly  affect  the 
Mimasians,  though  they  commonly  live 
some  ten  or  twelve  years,  that  is,  from 
about  300  to  about  350  of  our  years.  (X.  sup¬ 
poses  their  remarkable  longevity  to  be  due 
to  the  slowness  and  limited  extent  of  their 
respiration.)  Their  chief  season-ruler  is 
Saturn  himself,  who  supplies  them  with  an 
enormous  amount  of  heat.  Indeed,  the 
heat  supplied  by  Saturn  is  so  great  that  (as 
we  afterwards  learned)  the  inhabitants  of 
Tethys,  Dione,  and  Rhea  hold  life  to  be 
impossible  not  only  in  Mimas  but  in  En- 
celadus,  the  next  in  order  of  distance  from 
Saturn.  It  will  be  understood  how  import¬ 
ant  a  part  the  heat  of  Saturn  plays  in  the 
economy  of  Mimas,  when  I  mention  that 
he  looks  about  nine  hundred  times  as 
large  as  the  sun  appears  to  us.  He  does 
not  indeed  shine  very  con  tpicuously ;  the 
light  he  gives  being  such  as  I  have  «ilready 
described  in  speaking  of  our  approach  to 
his  globe.  But  the  Mimasians  have  to 
shade  their  heat-eyes  (so  to  name  the  fea¬ 
ture  already  mentioned)  when  the  vast 
orb  of  Saturn  is  in  the  fulness  of  his  meri- 
«lian  heat-glow.  Particularly  is  this  the 
case  when  he  is  far  above  the  horizon,  at 
this  heat-noon.  For,  owing  to  the  incli¬ 
nation  of  the  axis  of  Mimas  to  the  plane  in 
which  this  world  travels  round  Saturn,  the 
orb  of  the  latter  has  a  variable  course  on 
the  Mimasian  sky.  Most  perplexing  are 
the  relations  thus  presented.  For  Mimas 
turns  once  on  its  axis  in  about  six  hours. 
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and  travels  once  round  Saturn  in  something 
short  of  twenty-three  hours ;  so  that  even 
while  Saturn  is  passing  across  the  Mimasian 
sky,  he  can  be  seen  to  traverse  a  large 
space  among  the  stars.  X.,  who,  as  you 
know,  is  well  versed  in  terrestrial  astrono¬ 
my,  expressed  the  opinion  that  Mimasian 
astronomy  must  be  difficult  to  master. 

However,  the  Mimasians,  though  gootl 
observers  (their  instruments  I  shall  describe 
on  another  occasion),  have  as  yet  very  im¬ 
perfect  ideas  respecting  astronomical  sub¬ 
jects.  They  suppose  Mimas  to  be  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  universe;  and  though  some  of 
the  more  travelled  Mimasians  maintain 
that  Mimas  is  either  a  globe  or  a  cylinder 
in  shape,  yet  the  majority  conceive  that  its 
surface  is  quite  flat. 

The  ring  of  Saturn  presents  a  very  re¬ 
markable  appearance  in  the  Mimasian  sky. 
It  extends  over  an  enormous  arc,  insomuch 
that  in  certain  Mimasian  latitudes  when  one 
end  (or  what  looks  like  one  end)  of  the 
ring-system  is  on  the  horizon,  the  other  is 
overhead.  The  statellites  composing  the 
ring  are  not  discernible  from  Mimas  ;  and 
as  the  ring  where  it  crosses  the  globe  of 
Saturn  cuts  off  a  portion  of  his  heat, — which 
they  recognize  with  their  heat-eyes  just  as 
accurately  as  we  should  recognize  the 
eclipse  of  a  portion  of  the  sun, — they  call 
the  ring  the  “  cool  zone.”  Some  of  them 
very  positively  maintained,  until  of  late, 
that  the  ring  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  Mi¬ 
masian  atmosphere !  These  ill-advised 
astronomers  have  been  shown  to  be  mis¬ 
taken,  however ;  and  it  is  now  admitted  by 
all  that  the  ring  is  an  appendage  of  Saturn. 

I  must  leave  to  another  occasion  a  fuller 
description  of  what  we  saw  and  learned  in 
Mimas.  It  will  be  as  well  also  that  for  the 
present  I  should  say  nothing  respecting  the 
creatures  which  inhabit  Enceladus,  Tethys, 
Dione,  Rhea,  Titan,  and  Japetus,  for 
already  this  account  has  extended  to  a 
sufficient  length.  Let  it  be  sufficient  for 
the  present  to  remark  that  all  these  satel¬ 
lites  are  inhabited,  and  that  the  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  their  inhabitants  from 
each  other  and  from  those  of  Mimas,  are 
as  remarkable  as  those  which  distinguish 
Mimasian  creatures  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth. 

Hyperion,  which  terrestrial  astronomers 
regard  as  a  satellite  travelling  between  the 
orbits  of  Titan  and  Japetus, — the  giants  of 
Saturn’s  satellite  family, — ^is  not  an  inhab¬ 
ited  world.  It  is,  indeed,  but  the  largest  of 
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a  ring  of  satellites  travelling  between 
Titan  and  Japetus,  and  bearing  somewhat 
the  same  relation  to  the  remaining  seven 
satellites  that  the  ring  of  asteroids  bears  to 
the  primary  planets  of  the  solar  system. 

It  will  interest  you  also  to  learn  that 
both  Titan  and  Japetus  are  attended  by 
small  moons, — Titan  by  three,  Japetus  by 
five.  These  orbs,  though  exceedingly 
small  by  comparison  with  even  the  least 
of  the  Saturnian  satellites,  yet  reflect  a 


considerable  amount  of  light  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  primaries ;  for  they  travel  on  orbits  of 
very  limited  extent,  and  thus  appear  large. 

The  nearest  of  Titan’s  moons,  for  in¬ 
stance,  appears  about  seven  times  as  large 
as  our  moon ;  yet  it  is  not  more  than  230 
miles  in  diameter.  The  inhabitants  of 
Titan  are  persuaded  that  their  moons  are 
the  abode  of  living  creatures,  but  this  is 
not  the  case. 

[/Vow  the  Comhill  Magatint. 


NOVELS  AND  THEIR  TIMES. 

BY  JULIET  POLLOCK.. 


How  far  imaginative  literature  influences 
its  age,  and  how  far  it  is  acted  upon  by 
the  spirit  of  its  time,  is  a  subject  of  curious 
inquiry.  It  may  be  that  there  is  a  balance 
of  power ;  an  equal  force  exerted  in  the 
motive  and  the  reflex  action ;  it  is  certain 
that,  however  original  a  new  work  may  ap¬ 
pear,  either  in  construction  or  thought,  it 
must  be  a  consequence  of  other  preceding 
works  —  of  pre-existing  thought,  either 
spoken  or  written.  It  may  take  a  shape 
so  new  as  to  startle  mankind,  it  may  be 
generally  proclaimed  a  new  creation ;  but 
in  the  region  of  thought,  as  in  the  world  of 
matter,  creation  is  development,  and  every 
new-born  idea  has  its  necessary  ancestry; 
if  it  have  sufficient  power  within  itself  it 
becomes  reproductive,  and  has  also  its 
necessary  descendants :  Homer,  though  he 
be  called  the  first  poet,  had  heard  other 
songs  before*  his  own  were  sung,  and  the 
germs  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  exist 
in  a  remote  antiquity.  Out  of  the  din  of 
battle,  out  of  the  passions  which  make 
the  wars  of  tribes  and  nations,  those  first 
songs  had  sounded ;  and  as  they  shaped 
themselves  into  a  martial  music  they  vivi¬ 
fied  the  souls  of  men,  stirring  them  to  fresh 
battles,  out  of  which  arose  again  cries  of 
anguish  or  of  triumph,  forming  themselves 
into  new  war  poems  and  new  legends,  to 
animate  the  glowing  ambitions  or  the  deep 
revenges  of  the  conquerors  or  their  victims. 
In  the  fashioning  of  thought  this  action 
and  reaction  proceeds  with  greater  or  less 
activity,  according  to  the  progress  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  long  periods  of  monotony  in  lit¬ 
erature  will  indicate  either  the  restless  agi¬ 
tation  of  a  troubled  people,  or  the  stagnation 
of  a  humanity  engrossed  chiefly  in  the  idea 


of  physical  comfort  and  mechanical  appli¬ 
ances.  This  would  be  an  inevitable  law 
if  the  literature  of  each  nationality  were 
limited  to  its  own  arena;  but  as  civilization 
advances  the  interchange  of  ideas  is  quick¬ 
ened,  people  borrow  keys  to  open  treasure- 
houses  outside  of  their  own  frontiers,  and 
thus  England  may  represent  the  spirit  of 
France,  Italy,  or  Germany  in  her  lit¬ 
erature,  co-existing  with  that  of  her  own 
life.  That  form  of  literary  composition 
which  is  now  called  the  Novel,  appeared 
almost  simultaneously  in  France  and  Eng¬ 
land.  Marivaux’s,  Richardson’s,  and 
Fielding’s  were  the  first  works  which  com¬ 
bined  pictures  of  social  manners  with  the 
stir  of  passion  and  the  analysis  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  in  which  the  exhibition  of  man¬ 
ners,  language,  and  deportment,  resulting 
from  the  training  of  a  class  not  engrossed 
by  manual  labor,  was  made  to  restrict  the 
abandonment  to  emotion,  and  to  narrow 
the  impulses  of  universal  humanity  with¬ 
in  the  form  of  special  custom. . 

Marivaux  is  a  brilliant,  intellectual, 
amusing  novelist ;  passionate  occasionally, 
but  more  witty  than  passionate ;  in  his 
representations  of  society,  he  has  not  the 
fault  of  overweighting  his  pictures  with  de¬ 
tails  of  dress  or  peculiarities  of  speech,  such 
as  become  unintelligible  or  wearisome  to  an¬ 
other  epoch ;  and  his  stories  are  made  to  de¬ 
velop  so  much  consistent  character  and 
shrewd  thought,  that  they  interest  the  reader 
of  the  present  day,  if  not  so  vividly  as  they 
excited  the  court  of  Louis  Quinze,  still  very 
pleasantly  and  not  unprofitably.  Without 
impressing  the  character  of  their  age  strong¬ 
ly,  they  indicate  a  certain  looseness  of  tone 
and  morals  which  belonged  to  it,  and  by 
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their  length,  and  the  carefulness  of  their 
composition,  they  mark  a  period  in  which 
literature  had  no  need  to  be  in  a  hurry, 
when  readers  and  writers  could  botli  afford 
to  take  their  leisure. 

Marivaux’s  “  Marianne”  occupied  a 
space  of  twenty  years  in  the  writing, 
and  w^as  left  unfinished.  It  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  the  author  worked  exclusively 
at  this  novel  during  so  long  a  period,  but 
that  between  the  beginning  of  the  compo¬ 
sition  and  its  publication  twenty  years  in¬ 
tervened  ;  its  progress  was  interrupted  by 
othfr  work,  and  the  narrative  was  suspend¬ 
ed  while  plays  were  produced,  for  which 
the  stage  would  not  consent  to  wait.  Ma¬ 
rivaux  wrote  some  thirty  comedies,  and  two 
other  novels,  one  of  which  is  forgotten, 
but  that  of  the  “  Paysan  Parvenu”  is  not 
less  admired  than  “  Marianne.”  In  the 
“  Paysan  Parvenu,”  the  reader  is  fre¬ 
quently  remined  of  Fielding  by  a  particular 
simplicity  of  style  and  keenness  of  thought ; 
by  the  manner  of  its  construction ;  by  its 
deviations  from  narrative  into  reflection; 
by  some  of  its  incidents ;  by  its  fine  deline¬ 
ation  of  character;  and  by  the  laxity  of 
moral  tone,  marking  its  representations  of 
women. 

I'here  is  no  reason  to  presume  that  either 
writer  had  seen  the  other’s  productions, 
and  our  conclusion  from  their  incidental 
resemblance,  must  be  rather  an  actual  re¬ 
semblance  between  the  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  manners  of  the  era  in  which  they  wrote. 

Marivaux  was  a  reflection  of  his  time — 
he  did  not  re-act  upon  it  He  has  a  sen¬ 
sitive  appreciation  of  folly  and  vice,  and 
he  marks  it  with  fine-pointed  wit,  which 
never  passes  into  excess,  and  therefore  does 
not  force  the  attention  of  indolent  or  blunt- 
minded  readers.  A  novelist,  in  order  to 
obtain  any  direct  influence  on  the  public, 
must  necessarily  use  exaggeration  in  some 
direction.  He  must  depart  from  exact 
proportion,  and  magnify  the  impression  of 
the  particular  absurdity  or  iniquity  which 
he  seeks  to  reprobate. 

Richardson’s  Lovelace,  drawn  for  a 
warning  to  profligates,  affected  the  public 
mind  violently,  because  it  was  founded  on 
something  true,  and  because  that  some¬ 
thing  was  so  dilated  as  to  rouse  and  startle 
readers  incapable  of  appreciating  a  finer 
delineation;  Richardson,  purposing  to  be 
essentially  a  moral  writer,  overmarked  the 
characters  w'hich  he  put  forward  either  as 
models  of  bad  or  good ;  and  Sir  Charles 
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Grandison,  the  pattern  of  virtue,  is  even 
more  palpably  exaggerated  than  Lovelace, 
the  example  of  vice.  Both  representations 
made  a  vivid  impression  on  the  society 
of  their  own  epoch,  and  not  only  in  their 
own  country;  in  France  their  effect  was 
quite  as  remarkable,  and  there  Lovelace  is 
still  quoted,  and  still  pointed  at  with  a 
warning  finger ;  the  character  having  sur¬ 
vived  there,  partly  because,  as  a  foreign 
importation,  it  may  be  supposed  by  the 
French  to  be  a  true  type  of  English  lib¬ 
ertines,  and  partly  because  it  has  under¬ 
gone  a  certain  modification  in  the  process 
of  translation.  It  is  a  dead  thing  now  to 
English  society ;  only  curiously  considered 
now  and  then  by  students  as  a  fragment 
of  antiquity  in  a  museum;  the  excess  in 
the  coloring,  which  fixed  the  gaze  of  the 
town  when  it  first  appeared,  made  its 
permanence  as  a  great  work  of  art  an 
impossibility. 

Fielding,  though  he  wrote  his  first  novel 
with  the  express  purpose  of  caricaturing 
Richardson,  was  less  a  caricaturist.  The 
truer  instincts  of  art  were  strong  within 
him ;  and  beginning  with  intentional  ex¬ 
aggeration,  he  ended  by  being  natural. 
What  is  true  in  nature  will  remain  always 
true,  however  outward  fashions  change  ; 
and  Fielding,  less  idolized  in  his  own  day 
than  Richardson,  finds  more  readers  in  a 
succeeding  age,  and  will  find  readers  prob¬ 
ably  until,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  the  whole 
literature  of  the  past  is  weighed  down  by 
the  rapid  accumulation  of  modern  compo¬ 
sitions.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  a 
writer  must  employ  some  magnifying 
power,  in  order  to  produce  a  strong  and 
immediate  effect  upon  the  opinions  or  habits 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  it  must  be 
by  a  truth  magnified ;  there  must  be  nature 
still  as  the  foundation.  Mere  distortion  or 
disease  will  only  act  upon  a  few  hysterical¬ 
ly  disposed  persons. 

Authors,  who  exert  a  vivid  influence  on 
the  men  among  whom  they  live,  do  so  not 
by  determined  but  unconscious  exaggera¬ 
tion,  by  an  excess  of  inward  susceptibility 
to  special  agencies  ;  and  if  not  actually  true 
to  nature  in  its  whole  harmony,  they  are 
true  to  their  own  feelings,  and  to  that  por¬ 
tion  of  nature  which  is  imaged  in  their  own 
mental  retina. 

Richardson  believed  in  his  Lovelace  as 
an  embodiment  of  sensual,  selfish  passion. 
And  if  he  carried  out  a  course  of  iniquitous 
scheming  and  cold-blooded  treacheries,  in 
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hunting  down  a  noble  woman  beyond  the 
limits  of  probability,  the  structure  of  his 
plot  was  such,  and  the  consistency  of  the 
character  he  dealt  with  was  so  faithfully 
adhered  to,  that  it  should  be  viewed 
rather  as  the  essence  of  the  possibilities  of 
his  time,  than  as  an  absolute  departure 
from  nature. 

Lovelace  was  the  focus  of  all  the  gen¬ 
tlemanly  brutality,  as  Clarissa  was  the 
concentration  of  all  the  womanly  refine¬ 
ment,  of  the  age.  Neither  are  perfectly 
natural  pictures,  but  both  are  founded  on 
truth,  and  both  are  calculated  to  enhance 
it.  Both  excite  violent  emotions ;  the  ab¬ 
horrence  of  profligacy  becomes  a  passion 
while  Lovelace  is  contemplated,  and  the 
mind  is  raised  to  the  very  ecstasy  of  ado¬ 
ration  by  the  majesty  of  Clarissa’s  fortitude. 
That  a  story  the  very  foundation  of  which 
was  a  crime  that  could  not  now  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  presence  of  well-bred  women 
should  have  been  the  young  ladies’  com¬ 
panion  of  Richardson’s  time,  and  even  of 
a  succeeding  generation,  is  an  astonishing 
fact  to  us  now,  with  our  more  refined 
tastes ;  but  that  it  was  actually  the  hand¬ 
book  of  morality  bestowed  upon  the 
daughter  about  to  enter  life  by  the  care¬ 
ful  mother  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
the  talisman  of  virtue  and  prudence  in  uni¬ 
versal  circulation  among  the  dignified  gen¬ 
tlewomen  of  that  period,  is  one  of  the  few 
indisputable  truths  of  history.  The  work 
probably  did  some  real  service  in  counter¬ 
acting  a  taste  for  profligate  gentlemen, 
which  was  in  fashion  among  the  ladies  of 
that  day ;  and  this  change  in  the  taste  of 
women  may  have  acted,  concurrently 
with  other  circumstances,  upon  the  habits 
of  men. 

The  admiration  of  Clarissa  was  a  more 
legitimate  agent  of  good  than  the  hatred 
of  Lovelace ;  people  are  not  easily  shock¬ 
ed  into  virtue,  and  the  detailed  exhibition 
of  moral  depravity  is  always  a  doubtful 
experiment  in  an  attempt  to  reform  man¬ 
kind.  It  acts  upon  many  minds  with  a 
wrong  impulse,  and  stimulates  them  to 
imitation ;  the  imitative  faculty  being  so 
inherent  in  human  nature  that  physical  dis¬ 
ease  is,  as  we  all  know,  frequently  simu¬ 
lated  by  persons  in  health  for  the  sake  of 
seeming  something  strange,  which  some 
one  else  has  been.  The  scarcity  of  works 
of  fiction  at  Richardson’s  date  is  indicated 
by  the  diffuseness  of  his  writing ;  had 
there  been  many  competitors  in  the  field. 


few  readers  would  have  consented  to  ling¬ 
er  over  ten  volumes  of  close  prose  in  the 
cumbersome  form  of  letters,  often  repeat¬ 
ing  their  substance  to  different  correspond¬ 
ents,  and  always  dwelling  at  the  utmost 
possible  length  upon  every  detail  of  ap¬ 
pearance,  costume,  deportment,  voice, 
and  gesture,  which  marks  each  personage 
introduced  upon  the  scene.  The  effect 
produced  upon  society  by  Richardson’s 
works  was  considerable,  yet  it  seems  in¬ 
significant  if  we  compare  it  with  that 
made  about  ten  years  later  by  the  com¬ 
positions  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  The 
publication  of  his  “  Nouvelle  H^loise” 
was  a  new  era  in  life :  when  Emile”  fol¬ 
lowed  it  a  still  greater  astonishment  was 
excited. 

To  these  utterances  whole  nations  an¬ 
swered  with  a  prompt  reply.  Assuming  the 
shape  of  a.novelist  here  was  a  new  law¬ 
giver  :  a  man  who  dared  to  question  the 
whole  established  order  of  things,  to  raise 
a  doubt  upon  every  institution  of  society. 
Writing  at  an  epoch  when  artificiality  was 
at  its  height,  when  courts  were  profligate, 
and  aristocracies  corrupt;  when  France 
was  governed  by  intrigues  and  leitres  tie 
cachet ;  when  in  England  stays  were  tight 
and  morals  were  loose ;  when  stately  cost 
tume  and  polite  manners  usurped  the 
place  of  benevolence  and  truth,  Rousseau 
spoke  in  behalf  of  nature,  lire  natural 
man  fresh  from  the  love  of  the  Creator, 
he  upheld  as  a  divine  being  marred  by 
the  fetters  imposed  upon  him  in  commu¬ 
nities  of  his  fellow'-men  w'hose  necessities 
sprang  from  their  aggregation,  suggesting 
unnecessary  laws,  and  producing  an  arti¬ 
ficial,  and  therefore  false,  condition  of  life. 
He  preached  that  every  man  should  be  a 
law'  to  himself,  and  that  all  men  should  be 
equal.  He  attacked  the  prejudices  of 
class  and  the  tyrannies  of  eductaion. 

His  theories  were  not  new,  but  his 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  details  of  life 
w'as  original,  and  his  exhortations  were  such 
as  the  men  whom  he  addressed  had  not 
heard  before. 

He  abjured  refinement,  he  penetrated 
every  subject  connected  with  human  de¬ 
velopment.  He  attacked  all  abuse's  indis¬ 
criminately,  whether  abuses  of  power  or 
of  luxury;  he  was  as  unflinching  in  his  at¬ 
tack  upon  women  as  upon  men,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  w'ont,  women  liked  it. 
They  always  do  like  a  vigorous  assailant. 
They  respect  those  who  reproach  them 
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without  pity ;  who  stir  their  conscience, 
and  who  care  enough  about  their  souls  to 
say.  You  have  got  such  a  thing  about  you, 
leave  your  sel^indulgence  and  let  us  see 
it.  Rousseau  stripp^  bare  those  corrupt 
vanities  and  selfish  passions  which  led  the 
mothers  of  society  to  neglect  their  off¬ 
spring,  to  trust  them  to  the  nursing  of 
other  women,  to  exile  them  to  farm-hous¬ 
es,  where  the  farmer’s  wife  was  paid  to 
love  them,  and  did  not  always  give  the 
love  for  the  hire.  He  exposed  with  unan¬ 
swerable  truth  the  evils  inflicted  upon  in¬ 
fancy  by  its  imprisonment  in  swaddling 
clothes,  and  he  showed  how  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  this  barbarous  system  was  due  to 
the  preoccupation  or  indifference  of  the 
foster-mother,  to  whom  it  was  convenient 
to  hook  wretched  babies  in  their  bandages 
to  a  nail  in  the  ceiling  or  the  cupboard 
whenever  their  cries  became  troublesome. 
He  exhibited  with  eloquence  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  an  unfettered  child.  He  spoke 
out  strongly,  in  the  face  of  all  the  habits 
and  opinions  of  his  time,  against  the  folly 
and  iniquity  of  tight-lacing,  both  in  girls 
and  young  wives*;  he  even  ventured, 
though  all  the  modem  world  stood  in  rap¬ 
tures  at  its  beauty,  to  point  out  the  de¬ 
formity  of  a  wasp-like  waist.  He  exhort¬ 
ed  ladies  of  fashion  to  contemplate  the 
beauty  of  classical  models.  He  ventured 
to  tell  them  that  an  unlaced  peasant  girl 
was  more  perfect  in  form  than  a  tightened 
countess.  His  eloquence  was  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  character,  and  while  he  admonished 
and  appealed,  he  put  his  invective  or  his 
exhortation  into  the  form  of  logic.  What¬ 
ever  his  premisses  were,’  the  arguments 
he  deduced  from  them  were  close,  cohe¬ 
rent,  and  plausible.  He  pleaded  against 
the  despotism  of  schoolmasters,  their  igno¬ 
rance  of  human  nature,  the  brutalities  with 
which  they  degraded  it,  the  insanity  of 
striving  to  flog  burthensome  knowl^ge 
into  young  brains  incapable  of  receiving 
it;  he  argued  for  the  encouragement  of 
physical  development  and  nutrition,  while 
the  muscles  and  the  whole  frame  had  the 
business  of  growth  to  do.  He  upheld  the 
use  of  reason  in  the  place  of  force.  He 
invoked  the  teacher  to  respect  humanity 
in  his  pupil. 

The  time  had  come  when  men  were 
ready  to  listen  to  sych  an  appeal,  and 
slumbering  consciences  and  dull  imagi¬ 
nations  were  roused  into  new  activity. 
People  began  to  question  what  they  had 


don«  or  left  undone,  and  asked  Rousseau 
what  they  should  do.  Fathers  repaired 
to  him  for  counse[  in  the  education  of 
their  sons ;  mothers,  anticipating  childbirth, 
travelled  in  quest  of  an  interview  with 
him,  in  order  to  receive  his  directions  for 
their  guidance  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  for 
the  management  of  their  infants  in  the 
cradle.  The  preacher  and  novelist  was 
hailed  as  the  physician  and  prophet.  The 
woman’s  stays  were  loosened,  the  child’s 
strappings  were  let  go ;  punishments  were 
suspend^,  the  rod  was  put  on  the  shelf. 
Fashionable  ladies  ceased  to  dismiss  their 
babies  to  far-off  homes,  and  resorted  to  in¬ 
genious  devices  for  the  reconciliation  of  a 
new  maternal  duty  with  an  old  accustom¬ 
ed  dissipation.  At  the  favorite  playhouse, 
elegant  little  bassinettes  were  introduced 
into  private  boxes;  and  there,  enjoying 
all  the  while  the  spectacle  on  the  stage, 
the  mother  fulfilled  her  sacred  office,  and 
offered  to  the  player  an  interesting  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  return. 

Rousseau,  anathematizing  the  world  of 
civilization,  expected  to  be  answered  by 
curses,  and  when  these  blessings  came,  he 
was  hardly  prepared  for  them.  It  was  his 
vocation  to  prey  upon  the  evil  of  existing 
systems,  and  if  his  own  systems  had  been 
universally  adopted,  he  would  instantly 
have  exposed  their  weak  points.  Univer¬ 
sal  adoption  of*  the  views  he  set  forth 
was,  however,  impossible.  It  was  their 
exaggerations  which  startled  men  out  of  a 
long  torpor,  and  those  very  exaggerations 
made  them  impracticable.  The  truths  on 
which  they  were  founded,  made  evident  to 
ordinary  capacities  by  the  powerful  lens 
which  Rousseau  brought  to  bear  upon 
them,  were  speedily  acknowledged ;  in 
some  cases  wisely,  in  others  with  hurried, 
indiscreet  zeal.  What  was  merely  the 
consequence  of  a  novel  excitement  has 
passed  away  as  the  ephemeral  of  a  season ; 
what  was  the  result  of  a  penetrating  and 
courageous  judgment — what,  in  short,  was 
right,  prevails,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  our  modern  plans  of  education  must 
be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Emile.  That  Rousseau’s  private 
life  was  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
which  he  urged  his  public  to  follow  may 
be  a  matter  for  personal  regret  to  us,  but 
it  cannot  alter  the  convictions  which  he 
succeeded  in  impressing  upon  mankind. 
As  a  preacher,  he  possessed  the  force  of 
truth  marred  by  some  enors  of  theory ;  as 
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a  novelist,  he  was  altogether  false.  His 
conceptions  in  the  art  of  fiction  were  out¬ 
rages  to  nature. 

In  the  “  Nouvelle  Hdloise,”  where  he 
illustrates  the  necessity  for  social  equality 
by  the  seduction  of  his  virtuous  heroine  by 
her  sublime  tutor,  he  is  as  passionless  as 
he  is  immoral.  The  letters  of  the  lovers 
are  made  to  display  more  knowledge  than 
emotion.  The  course  of  affection  exhib¬ 
ited  throughout  may  be  described  as  the 
pedantry  of  impropriety,  and  it  is  difficult 
now  to  imagine  that  this  portion  of  the 
work  could  ever  interest  or  agitate  a  single 
human  being :  that  it  did  excite  much 
sympathy  in  its  own  time  is  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  fact,  and  one  which  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  to  seek  to  understand. 

One  cause  of  the  popularity  of  a  story 
which  was  ill-constructed  and  long-drawn 
out,  was  no  doubt  the  infrequency  of  works 
of  fiction  at  the  date  of  its  publication ; 
another  may  be  found  in  the  beauty  of  its 
rhetorical  episodes,  particularly  in  those 
which  describe  the  phases  of  the  outer  na¬ 
ture  by  which  we  are  surrounded ;  another 
may  be  seen  in  the  analysis  of  internal 
mental  evolution  on  which  the  principal 
characters  of  the  book  are  continually  em¬ 
ployed,  and  which  show  considerable  sur¬ 
gical  skill  in  the  use  of  the  probe.  But 
the  crowning  element  of  success  was  prob¬ 
ably  tlie  novelty  of  exhibiting  an  old 
form  of  self-indulgence  as  a  new  descrip¬ 
tion  of  self-respect.  In  this  distortion  of 
truth  lay  at  once  the  seeds  of  immediate 
and  unbounded  popularity,  and  of  ultimate 
annihilation. 

As  an  interesting  work  of  fiction  the 
“  Nouvelle  H61oise”  has  sufilered  death, 
but  the  influence  of  what  was  just  in  its 
arguments,  and  what  was  beautiful  in  its 
eloquence,  has  been  carried  on  through 
succeeding  generations,  and  remains  in¬ 
delibly  stamped  upon  the  pages  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  minds  of  men.  T'he  romance 
of  Emile  is  still' more  strained  than  that  of 
Hdloise.  A  long  treatise  on  the  education 
which  should  form  a  perfect  man  opens 
the  work,  and  is  followed  by  a  disquisition 
of  equal  length  upon  the  training  which  is 
to  bring  forth  a  perfect  woman. 

The  perfect  man  is  erected  and  named 
Emile,  the  perfect  woman  is  built  up  and 
called  Sophie.  The  two  meet  and  fall  in 
love.  The  perfect  tutor  superintends  the 
marriage.  They  are  married,  and  live 
happy  among  woods  and  fields ;  but  in  an 


evil  day,  they  decide  on  a  visit  to  Paris, 
and  in  the  corruptions  of  that  city  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  both  deserts  them.  They  fall  away 
and  are  separated,  but  afterwards  Emile, 
being  wrecked  on  a  desert  island,  finds  a 
priestess  there  who  is  no  other  than  the 
lost  Sophie,  and  they  are  re-united  and  re- 
virtuous,  and  in  the  bqsom  of  nature  they 
live  in  everlasting  felicity.  The  com¬ 
monest  writer  of  the  Minerva  press  never 
conceived  worse  trash  than  is  contained  in 
the  romance  division  of  Emile;  yet,  it 
probably  helped  to  force  upon  the  public 
attention  those  educational  essays  which 
precede  it,  and  to  which  so  much  advance¬ 
ment  in  truth,  so  much  rejection  of  harsh 
coercion  is  due,  that  every  boy  who  is  not 
perpetually  flogged  at  school  and  every 
girl  who  is  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  her 
lungs  and  muscles  owes  a  meed  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  author.  Many  excellent  school¬ 
masters  and  tutors,  who  would  never  utter 
the  name  of  Rousseau  without  derision, 
are  unconsciously  lineal  descendants  of 
Emile’s  teacher.  Thus,  although  as  works 
of  fiction  Rousseau’s  novels  have  lost  the 
interest  which  they  once  excited,  the  im¬ 
pression  which  they  made  upon  their  public 
in  some  directions  has  been  permanent  and 
salutary.  They  also  continue  to  exert  a 
marked  influence  upon  imaginative  litera¬ 
ture;  it  is  to  be  traced  in  all  romances 
which  deal  in  psychological  analysis,  from 
Goethe’s  “  VVerther”  down  to  Feuillet’s 
“  M.  de  Camors ;”  and  also  in  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  hedges,  wild  flowers,  clouds,  and 
dewdrops,  which  help  so  largely  in  the 
compilation  of  our  modern  novels.  Goe¬ 
the’s  “  Werther”  and  “  Wahlverwandt- 
schaften”  are  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
direct  offspring  of  Rousseau’s  genius. 
“  VVerther,”  which  appeared  in  the  year 
1774— fourteen  years  later  than  the 
“  Nouvelle  H^loise”— has  something  of 
the  pedantry,  a  good  deal  of  the  exaggera¬ 
tion,  all  the  power  of  subtle  analysis  of 
the  human  mind,  and  all  the  love  of  nature, 
which  are  special  characteristics  of  the 
Rousseau  novels.  But  “  VV'erther”  has  a 
semblance  of  truth  in  its  passion,  a  glow 
of  life  in  its  style,  a  poetry  in  its  composi¬ 
tion,  far  transcending  Rousseau’s  eflbrts  at 
romance.  No  book  has  been  more  ridi¬ 
culed,  no  book  has  been  more  censured, 
few  books  have  been  so  much  read  and  so 
widely  imitated.  The  satire  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  was  directed  upon  it,  and  Char¬ 
lotte  cutting  bread  and  butter  for  the 
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groups  of  children  surrounding  her,  and  in 
this  position  exciting  the  rapturous  admi¬ 
ration  of  Werther,  was  a  never-ending  sub¬ 
ject  of  derision  for  the  critics.  There  were 
contending  factions  of  Wertherites  and 
Anti-Wertherites.  In  Germany  and  France, 
young  men  sent  for  pistols  exactly  like 
Werther’s,  and  committed  suicide  imme¬ 
diately.  In  England,  many  became  de¬ 
sponding  at  domestic  tea-tables,  and 
invoked  thunder  and  lightning  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  them,  wandered  sadly  through 
green  fields,  and  lay  on  their  faces  staring 
at  friendly  insects,  but  on  the  whole  the 
English  critics  laughed  at  the  sorrows  of 
Charlotte’s  lover,  and  English  society  pro¬ 
nounced  it  a  ludicrous  little  volume,  just 
as  Boreall  did  in  “  Vivian  Grey”: — “  VVho 
is  Gewter?”  asked  Mr.  Boreall.  ...  “A 
celebrated  German  writer,”  replied  the 
modest  Miss  Macdonald.  “  I  never  heard 
his  name,”  persevered  the  indefatigable 
Boreall ;  “  how  do  you  spell  it  ?”  “Goethe,” 
relisped  Modesty.  “  Oh !  Goty''  exclaimed 
the  querist,  “  I  knew  him  well :  he  wrote  the 
‘  Sorrows  of  Werther.’” — “  Did  he,  indeed, 
sir,”  asked  Vivian,  with  the  most  inrfocent 
and  inquiring  face.  “  Oh !  don’t  you  know 
that?”  said  Boreall;  “and  jioor  stuff  it 
is !” 

But  through  all  vicissitudes  and  Borealis 
the  work  has  survived  by  the  force  of  its 
passionate  emotion,  and  by  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  its  pictures  of  nature.  Young 
men  no  longer  commit  suicide  because  of 
it,  but  all  lovers  of  literature  read  it,  and 
many  WTiters  give  evidence  in  their  pages 
of  the  attention  which  they  have  bestowed 
upon  it. 

The  “  Wahlverwandtschaften,”  which 
came  out  much  later  (in  1805),  shows 
more  skill  in  construction,  more  depth  and 
subtlety  of  thought,  a  higher  psychological 
power,  than  “  Werther;”  but  it  has  less  of 
freshness,  more  of  pedantry,  a  more  dar¬ 
ing  improprity,  and  a  more  elaborate  and 
evident  straining  after  the  natural,  by 
which  the  true  in  nature  is  continually 
forfeited.  The  “elective  affinities,”  the 
changes  between  the  relations  of  man  and 
wife  resembling  the  traversees  of  a  quadrille 
figure,  are  well  known  as  the  groundwork 
of  this  novel :  the  inner  workings  of  the 
conscience  which  give  it  a  jjermanent  inte¬ 
rest  by  their  life,  which  is  truth,  and  the 
fine  pictures  of  nature,  of  green  leaves  and 
white  blossoms,  of  sounding  waters  and 
silent  valleys,  with  their  emotional  influence 


upon  the  heart  of  man,  are  less  known,  at 
least  to  English  readers,  who  have  a  re¬ 
markable  faculty  for  seizing  on  the  maggot 
in  the  fruit  and  holding  up  that  to  gaze  at 
rather  than  the  fruit  itself  with  its  bloom 
and  its  fragrant  essence.  Oliver  Gold¬ 
smith’s  “  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  which  pre¬ 
ceded  “Werther”  by  twelve  years,  acted 
vividly  upon  the  fancy  of  Goethe  :  it  sug¬ 
gested  many  agreeable  images  to  him,  and 
in  the  village  life  of  “  Werther”  he  aimed 
at  Goldsmith’s  pastoral  manner;  but  it  did 
not  stir  his  inner  spirit,  or  enter  into  the 
depths  of  his  imagination,  as  Rousseau’s 
works  evidently  did.  .  Goldsmith  dealt 
altogether  differently  with  humanity.  He 
was  not  given  to  brooding  thoughts,  edu¬ 
cational  disquisitions,  or  theoretical  Uto¬ 
pias  ;  he  looked  at  men,  and  tried  to  make 
his  people  like  nature.  He  sketched  with 
a  free,  easy,  careless  touch.  He  trusted 
to  the  quickness  of  his  perceptions  without 
investigating  the  reason  of  them :  he  did 
not  deal  in  introspection.  The  vivacity 
of  his  character  sketching,  and  the  charm 
of  his  unelaborate,  inartificial  style,  have 
caused  his  work  to  live,  and  have  silenced 
criticism,  which  does  not  care  to  be  severe 
with  anything  so  pleasant,  or  to  deal  seri¬ 
ously  with  a  narrative  so  palpably  loose  in 
its  construction  that  in  the  course  of  its 
complications  one  of  its  principal  charac¬ 
ters,  Mr.  Burchell,  is  implied  to  be  at  four 
years  old  the  father  of  a  son.  There  are 
other  almost  equally  impossible  incidents 
in  the  story,  but  the  harmony  and  beauty 
of  the  whole  make  them  matters  of  com¬ 
parative  indifference,  and  the  novel  remains 
popular  in  France  and  Germany  no  less 
than  in  England.  The  breath  of  nature  is 
felt  in  all  its  pages.  It  was  a  growth  of  its 
time,  without  any  apparent  influence  upon 
the  institutions  of  society  or  the  thoughts 
of  men.  Miss  Burney  was  a  successor  to 
Goldsmith — not  an  imitator.  Although  it 
was  evident  from  her  construction  that  she 
had  read  Richardson,  and  from  her  style 
that  she  had  studied  Dr.  Johnson,  she  had 
the  merit  of  giving  real  original,  untutored 
pictures  of  daily  life ;  and  her  first  novel, 
“  Evelina,”  has  an  impulse  of  youth  ancl 
frolic  and  genuine  feeling  in  it  which 
makes  it  a  pretty  piece  of  reading  at  the 
present  time.  Her  succeeding  works 
showed  more  effort  and  less  grace,  but  they 
have  merits  for  those  who  can  read  them  ; 
and  if  there  were  not  new  novels  inces¬ 
santly  produced  to  claim  new  attention 
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*hey  might  possibly  still  find  many 
readers. 

PART  II. 

The  genius  of  Madame  de  Stael,  the  fa¬ 
mous  daughter  of  Necker,  was  set  too  high 
to  descend  to  any  direct  imitation  ;  but  the 
spirit  of  Rousseau’s  writings  entered  largely 
into  her  compositions:  there  is  the  same 
mixture  of  teaching  and  preaching  with 
romance  and  sentimentality,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  style,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  the  same  pedantry.  But  the  teach¬ 
ing  takes  different  directions,  the  construc¬ 
tive  power  is  greater,  the  romance  is  more 
passionate,  and  the  eloquence  is  more  nat¬ 
ural.  We  trace  the  development  of  “  Co- 
rinne”  and  “  Delphine”  from  the  antece¬ 
dence  of  the  “  Nouvelle  Hdloise”  and 
“  Emile”  as  Darwin  derives  the  existence 
of  later  species  from  earlier  forms  of  animal 
life.  The  relationship  is  seen  in  the  life  it¬ 
self,  in  the  muscles,  in  the  movement — not 
as  in  a  mere  copy,  by  the  form  simulated 
in  death.  It  is  no  stuffed  image,  but  a 
lineal  descendant,  with  added  grace,  beau¬ 
ty,  and  vitality.  “  Corinne”  was  one  of 
the  chief  delights  of  its  time.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  shortly  after  the  date  of  Madame  de 
Stael’s  banishment  from  Paris,  where  her 
liberal  views  of  government  and  her  open 
opposition  to  a  growing  despotism  made 
her  coteries  and  her  eloquent  talk  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  First 
Consul.  She  had  already  published,  in 
1803,  the  Novel  of  “Delphine,”  a  clever, 
unscrupulous,  passionate  work  ;  in  the  year 
1788  she  wrote  her  famous  “Lettres  sur 
les  Ouvrages  de  J.  J.  Rousseau,”  which 
first  drew  attention  to  her  genius;  and  in 
1793  she  wrote  her  courageous  defence 
of  the  slandered  Queen  :  her  generous  na¬ 
ture  revolted  against  injustice  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  she  felt  the  Revolution,  which 
she  had  welcomed  in  its  opening  days, 
dishonored  by  its  later  acts.  She  had  the 
courage  to  publish  her  “  Reflexions  sur  le 
Procfei  de  la  Reine  Marie  Antoinette” 
then,  as  she  had  afterwards  the  courage 
to  denounce  the  proceedings  of  Bonaparte’s 
ambition. 

Daring,  penetrating,  innovating  thought 
is  to  be  found  in  all  the  pages  of  “  Co¬ 
rinne  but  it  is  so  old  a  story  now  as  to 
be  new — it  is  known  only  by  name  to  the 
present  generation :  the  young  people  of 
to-day  are  not  aware  of  this  amatory  guide¬ 
book  ;  they  prefer  the  realities  of  Murray 


or  Badeker;  they  ignore  the  despair  which 
sent  Lord  Nelvil  wandering  to  Rome,  and 
the  passion  which  possessed  him  when  he 
saw  Corinne  the  Improvisatrice  crowned 
in  the  Capital.  They  do  not  know  how 
ardently  he  made  love  to  her,  and  how 
afterwards  he  turned  away  from  her  and 
married  her  frigid  Scotch  half-sister  in  Scot¬ 
land,  nor  how  dull  that  marriage  proved, 
nor  how  Corinne  died  of  her  affliction  when 
she  was  abandoned.  They  care  nothing 
about  this  old  grandmother’s  tale :  for  the 
most  part  they  would  be  boretl  by  its  elo¬ 
quence  and  thought.  Partly  owing  to  its 
own  power,  its  originalities  have  become 
commonplaces;  those  changes  in  social 
life  which  with  startling  audacity  it  con¬ 
templated  as  remote  possibilities  have  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  routine  of  ordinary  life ; 
and  young  ladies  nowadays  may  leave  their 
homes  to  follow  the  instincts  of  their  na¬ 
ture,  whether  these  lead  them  into  hospital 
wards,  or  musical  academies,  or  learned 
universaties,  or  medical  lecture-rooms,  with¬ 
out  exciting  any  expression  of  displeasure. 
The  popes  of  modem  society  are  chary  of 
the  use  of  their  rights  of  excommunication  ; 
.or  perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  there 
is  a  general  dethronement  of  all  popes,  and 
a  general  relaxation  of  all  authority. 

Madame  de  Stael’s  defence  of  a  high- 
minded  woman  resisting  the  convention¬ 
alities  of  a  narrow  sphere  would  seem  a 
mere  truism  to  the  advanced  notions  of 
the  girl  of  our  time,  who  owns  “  Cometh 
up  as  a  Flower”  for  her  favorite  novel ;  but 
it  was  in  its  time  devoured  with  secret  ec¬ 
stasy  by  many  a  worn-out,  enthralled  fe¬ 
male  heart,  panting  for  movement,  for  ac¬ 
tion,  or  for  the  permission  to  think.  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Stael  boldly  asserted  that  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  woman  w'as'tlie  sui>erior  of  an 
ordinary  man ;  and,  following  in  Rousseau’s 
track,  she  suggested  that  an  enlarged  edu¬ 
cation  might  raise  the  level  of  women  to 
so  high  a  point  that  they  might  before  long 
cease  to  be  abnormal  by  becoming  intel¬ 
lectual.  With  consummate  skill  she  op¬ 
posed  the  character  of  the  light,  intelli¬ 
gent,  unimaginative  French  gentleman,  the 
Comte  d’Erfeuil,  to  the  deep  thought  and 
aspirations  of  Corinne.  The  common  sense 
of  the  practical  man  is  dwarfed  by  the  men¬ 
tal  power  of  the  poetical  woman.  He  is 
too  clever  to  deny  her  attributes,  but  his 
ingenuity,  apt  at  detecting  the  slightest 
step  towards  absurdity,  is  not  capable  of 
conceiving  a  great  idea. 
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The  French  count  and  the  Italian  poet¬ 
ess  are  to  each  other  as  the  spirits  of  denial 
and  prophecy.  Nothing  in  the  whole 
sco[}e  of  modem  novel-writing  is  more  for¬ 
cible  than  Corinne’s  description  of  her 
imprisonment  within  the  small  circle  of 
Lady  Edgemont’s  domestic  life,  an  exem¬ 
plary  life  which  is  a  model  of  inanity. 

The  dull  grey  life  which  is  so  favorite  a 
theme  with  modern  novelists  had  then  its 
first  and  most  impressive  delineator  in 
Madame  de  Stael,  and  the  injured  and 
repressed  genius  fettered  by  her  petticoats, 
who  sighs  and  groans,  or  does  battle 
through  so  many  chapters  of  modem  ro¬ 
mance,  is  a  great-great-granddaughter  of 
Corinne,  unconscious  of  her  parentage,  and 
in  the  inheritance  of  her  affliction  missing 
her  beauty  and  her  poetry.  The  philo¬ 
sophical  thought  abounding  in  the  chapter 
which  has  just  been  quoted  has  been 
reproduced  in  varipus  forms,  but  it  has  not 
elsewhere  found  such  concise  and  emphatic 
expression.  “Le  plus  petit  objet  plac^ 
devant  votre  oeuil  vous  intercepte  le  soleil  ” 
ought  to  have  passed  into  a  proverb. 
Corinne  and  Delphine  were  for  a  time 
regarded  as  specimens  of  somewhat  undis¬ 
ciplined  feminine  passion,  but  in  this  line 
they  have  been  so  outstripped  by  their 
descendants  that  they  would  appear  tame 
and  cold  to  the  young  ladies  who  write 
and  read  in  the  present  day.  Corinne 
does  on  one  occasion  fall  down  with  her 
forehead  against  the  floor  when  she  hears 
of  the  unexpected  departure  of  her  lover, 
but  that  indulgence  of  her  emotion  is 
known  only  to  the  omniscience  of  the 
author,  and  in  Lord  Nelvil’s  presence  she 
gives  way  to  no  such  transports.  She 
neither  twines  her  arms  so  tightly  round 
him  that  he  is  inextricably  imprisoned,  nor 
chases  him  over  ploughed  fields,  nor  along 
dark  lanes,  nor  smothers  him  with  ever¬ 
growing  kisses,  nor  breathes  flame  by  his 
side,  nor  does  any  of  those  acts  of  violence 
which  make  up  the  daily  life  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  young  ladies  of  our  modem  novels. 
Corinne  and  Delphine  do  not  carry  things 
so  far ;  they  belong  to  the  emotional,  senti-* 
mental,  passionate  school,  but  the  physical 
was  not  yet  in  fashion  when  they  first  en¬ 
listed  sympathy  for  their  trials.  They 
were,  however,  the  pioneers  on  the  road  of 
unrestraint,  and  began  that  system  of  which 
the  author  could  hardly  conceive  the  com- 
])1etion  which  w’e  witness  in  our  days. 
While  this  subject  is  present,  it  may  be  well 
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to  notice  one  essential  point  of  difference 
between  the  art  of  the  French  and  English 
novelists  of  the  free  school  In  the  French 
there  is  excess  in  the  descriptions  of  vice : 
but  one  virtuous  central  figure  is  maintained 
modest  and  dignified,  and  that  one  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  girl  of  seventeen  or  nineteen. 
In  the  English,  the  most  unlimited  mani¬ 
festations  of  passion  proceed  from  the  girl 
herself,  who  is  created  expressly  to  charm 
the  young  people  of  good  society.  Setting 
the  question  of  morality  aside,  the  repose 
given  by  one  presence  which  exalts  and 
sweetens  our  contenq>lations  is  a  necessary 
element  of  art,  and  where  such  an  element 
is  wanting,  the  construction,  however  clever 
in  detail,  fails  in  strength. 

A  work  of  art  lives  by  the  harmony  of 
its  parts,  not  by  particular  passages  of 
power.  The  “  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ”  has 
outlived  “  Corinne,”  yet  “  Corinne”  gives 
evidence  of  far  more  extensive  genius, 
poetry,  and  knowledge  in  the  writer :  but 
the  author  of  “  Corinne”  had  a  particular 
purpose  in  view,  and  for  that  purpose  con¬ 
centrated  her  force  upon  one  idea.  The 
public  falls,  in  love  with  an  idea,  possesses 
it,  and  is  satiated :  a  book  like  the  “  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,”  which  pnly  seeks  to  give  a 
picture  of  general  humanity,  and  succeeds 
in  making  it  a  resemblance,  pleases  by  its 
truth  and  its  good  proportion,  in  spite  of 
some  carelessness  in  detail,  and  suits  the 
men  of  to-day  no  less  than  the  men  of  yes¬ 
terday,  so  long  as  humanity  maintains  in 
the  present  some  general  characteristic  fea¬ 
tures  establishing  its  relationship  with  the 
past.  Novel- writing  in  England  was  less 
immediately  affected  by  Rousseau’s  genius 
than  in  France.  It  has  sucked  in  some  of 
its  constituents  gradually,  but  it  has  taken 
them  from  the  later  descendants  without 
any  contact  with  the  original  virus  of 
inoculation  :  a  few  works,  such  as  “  Sand- 
ford  and  Merton,”  Mackenzie’s  “  Man  of 
Feeling,”  and  “Julia  de  Roubigny,”  with 
some  others  of  no  great  significance,  ap¬ 
peared  as  blossoms  from  the  new  seed, 
but  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution 
from  1789  to ’93  alienated  the  school  of 
freedom  from  English  sympathies,  and  for 
a  while  even  the  good  there  was  in  Rous¬ 
seau’s  teaching  was  cast  down  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  those  who  destroyed  the  cause  of 
liberty  while  they  made  spasmodic  efforts 
to  advance  it. 

Miss  Burney’s  immediate  successor  in 
I>opularity  was  Mrs.  Radcliffc.  Hannah 
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More’s  tedious  narratives  about  husbands 
and  wives  and  their  merits  and  duties  had 
a  certain  vogue  among  the  ultra-good  and 
serious-minded,  but  took  no  real  hold  on 
the  public :  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe’s  burst  of 
melodramatic  romance  was  a  relief.  She 
took  her  readers  into  beautiful  scenery, 
generally  in  the  south  of  France  or  Italy ; 
she  treated  them  to  many  adventures  ;  she 
gave  them  mysteries  to  unravel,  and  vil¬ 
lains  to  hate,  and  lovely  girls  to  adore ; 
she  gave  them  sudden  frights,  and  sensa¬ 
tions  of  horror;  she  took  them  entirely 
away  from  any  possible  form  of  actual 
life.  Tight-lacing  was  the  only  bad  passion 
that  her  l^oks  encouraged.  The  mountain 
maidens,  sturdy  and  robust,  extolled  by 
Rousseau,  were  put  down ;  and  a  slim 
cKature,  preferring  bilberries  to  meat,  with 
a  complexion  of  pink  and  white,  and  an 
inclination  to  fainting  fits,  was  substituted, 
and  was  called  “  our  heroine.”  She  was 
tender  to  a  fault,  but  when  tried  to  the  ut¬ 
most  was  heroic  to  an  excess.  She  was  in 
weak  health,  owing  to  her  many  shocks 
and  trials,  but  when  pursued  by  a  ruthless 
and  iniquitous  count  or  marquis,  generally 
spoken  of  as  “  The  Marchese,”  she  was 
fleeter  than  the  fatvn.  If  her  strength 
suddenly  failed  her  at  the  end  of  a  long 
corridor,  she  would  discover  a  serviceable 
niche  where  she  would  kneel  and  utter  a 
short  prayer,  and  while  in  this  attitude 
the  Marchese,  blinded  by  the  fury  of  his 
])assion,  would  pass  her  by;  and  she 
would  then  be  picked  up  in  a  deadly 
swoon  by  her  faithful  waiting-maid,  who 
would  afterwards  retire  with  her  to  the  in¬ 
most  recesses  of  her  chamber,  where  they 
would  discuss  together  the  reason  of  her 
persecutions,  and  the  ultimate  cause  of  all 
the  sufferings  of  humanity  :  for  these  hero¬ 
ines,  more  German  than  French,  are  given 
to  metaphysical  speculation^  and  zealously 
encourage  free  talk  on  such  subjects  in  their 
bright -eyed,  quick-tongued  attendants, 
while  they  majestically  silence  them  with 
“  A  truce  to  your  idle  babble,”  if  they  ever 
venture  a  remark  upon  “The  Marchese f 
or  “  Our  Hero"  Our  hero  is,  however, 
an  inferior  personage  to  our  heroine :  his 
chief  attributes  are  his  personal  beauty  and 
prowess,  and  his  aptitude  for  being  badly 
wounded  at  the  moment  when  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  sound  health  would  end  the  story 
too  abruptly.  He  is  free  from  all  vice, 
and  his  innocence  prevails  over  the  accusa¬ 
tions  of  his  enemies ;  but  it  is  the  innate 
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strength  of  the  heroine  which  brings  about 
a  final  triumph,  and,  after  the  occasional 
murder  of  a  father  and  a  brother  or  two, 
causes  the  union  of  the  lovers  and  their 
immortal  happiness. 

The  fine  feeling  of  natural  beauty,  the 
pleasant  descriptions  of  woods  and  wind¬ 
ing  rivers  and  grand  old  castles,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  these  romances,  are  stimu¬ 
lating  to  the  aesthetic  taste;  while  the 
strain  of  lofty  sentiment  throughout,  some¬ 
what  verbose,  yet  not  without  a  generous 
impulse,  raises  the  reader  above  the  region 
of  the  mean  and  commonplace ;  and  these 
books  did  no  harm  beyond  inducing  in  a 
few  sentimentally  minded  young  women 
an  idea  that  “  our  hero”  was  a  necessity 
of  life,  and  that  a  pursuer  of  unscrupulous 
passion  was  also  a  desirable  element  in 
the  scheme  of  a  feminine  existence.  The 
artistic  error  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe’s  produc¬ 
tions  consists  in  the  bringing  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  mediaeval  life  into  modem  chronol¬ 
ogy  ;  otherwise  they  are  well  constructed 
-—one  part  agrees  with  the  other,  the 
characters  suit  the  nature  of  the  plot,  the 
language  is  in  accordance  with  them,  and 
the  background  of  mountain  and  forest 
suits  the  movement  of  the  narrative. 
Perhaps  they  might  still  be  read  for  the 
good  art  that  bin  them,  had  not  a  host  ot 
imitators  been  evoked  by  them,  inferior  in 
quality  but  suq>assing  in  quantity,  who 
ultimately  weighed  them  down;  so  that 
now  the  originals  and  the  imitations  lie 
confounded  together  in  great  heaps  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lowest  cellars  of  our  circu¬ 
lating  libraries. 

Jane  Austen’s  novels,  level  in  tone, 
narrow  in  their  sphere,  sensible  and  quiet 
in  story,  strong  in  satire,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  reaction  from  the  Radcliffe  school  of 
romance.  They  were  calculated  to  bring 
back  the  attenuated  and  sentimental  to 
proper  nutrition  and  common  sense.  The 
first  in  order,  “  Sense  and  Sensibility,”  had 
this  distinct  purpose  in  it ;  its  more  artis¬ 
tic  successors  showed  no  direct  motive,  but 
the  atmosphere  of  all  is  the  calm  and  anti¬ 
romantic.  The  way  of  life  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  in  each  narrative  is  ordinary,  but  they 
are  handled  with  such  extraordinary  skill 
that  they  have  in  them  the  interest  of  a 
life  lived  in  our  presence  and  in  that  of  a 
keen,  right-minded  observer,  w’ho  directs 
our  understanding.  A  small  section  of 
English  society  is  represented  perfectly, 
and  nothing  is  undertaken  by  the  author 
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which  is  not  fulfilled.  There  are  six  nov¬ 
els  completed  by  Jane  Austen;  they  are 
all  admirable  as  works  of  art,  and  being 
so  they  are  equally  valuable  for  all  succes¬ 
sions  of  time.  By  those  who  prefer  the 
satirical  to  the  passionate  and  poetic,  they 
are  prized  as  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  English  literature  to  be  found  in  the 
form  of  fiction ;  but  they  do  not  appeal 
to  a  wide  range  of  sympathies,  and  are 
more  esteemed  than  loved  by  readers  who 
seek  for  an  expansion  of  mind  :  that  is  to 
•  say,  while  their  perfection  upon  their  own 
scale  is  admitted,  the  want  is  felt  of  some¬ 
thing  beyond  to  exalt  and  to  stimulate 
thought — the  want  of  the  ideal.  If  the 
disciples  of  the  Rousseau,  Goethe,  and 
De  Stael  school  are  liable  by  exaggerating 
the  characteristics  of  their  leaders  to  run 
into  delirium,  the  imitators  of  Miss  Austen 
are  in  danger  of  dulness,  and  a  large  class 
of  daily  life,  bread-and-butter,  and  tea-cup 
novels,  which  endeavor  to  resemble  her, 
are  unutterably  wearisome.  Trivial  dia¬ 
logue,  vulgar  types  of  character,  mean 
thoughts,  and  small  incidents,  abound  in 
these  productions.  “  Toute  imitation  est 
sterile”  says  Victor  Hugo  ;  and  if  his  say¬ 
ing  is  true  of  every  aping  of  manner,  it  is 
never  ,more  evidently  so  than  in  the  at¬ 
tempts  occasionally  made  to  be  like  Jane 
Austen. 

Dull  books,  distinguished  only  by  their 
platitudes,  are  not  unfrequently  compared 
to  the  most  excellent  examples  of  the 
Dutch  school  of  painting ;  as  if,  when  the 
great  painter  had  produced  an  exact 
image  of  a  glass  of  beer  or  of  a  fish-stall 
uf)on  his  canvas,  he  had  shown  all  his 
power ;  as  if  no  account  were  to  be  taken 
of  the  delicious  atmosphere  with  which  he 
surrounds  his  figures,  of  the  light  from 
heaven  which  he  wins  to  give  some  divin¬ 
ity  to  the  commonest  object,  of  the  poetry 
of  treatment  by  which  he  lifts  the  meanest 
.things  up  to  the  region  of  beauty.  This 
the  great  masters  of  the  Dutch  school  do 
thoroughly,  and  this  Miss  Austen  did  to  a 
considerable  extent 

There  is  a  large  class  of  readers  in  Eng¬ 
lish  society  so  apathetic,  so  worn  down 
into  indifference  by  dissipation,  that  they 
would  rather  find  nothing  than  much  in 
the  pages  they  turn  over ;  and  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  a  class  is  an  obstacle,  not 
only  in  the  way  of  the  highest  efforts  of 
literature,  but  of  every  great  endeavor  in 
art.  To  these  another  large  number  must 
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be  added,  of  poorly  educated  persons,  who 
can  read  with  their  eyes  but  not  with  their 
minds,  and  then  it  will  become  evident 
that  a  mean,  slovenly  literature  will  see 
the  day,  and  not  want  encouragement  to 
grow  and  prosper,  and  possibly,  as  before 
said,  finally  to  overshadow  and  smother 
the  good  and  the  beautiful.  The  distin¬ 
guished  Swedish  novelist.  Miss  Bremer, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  cutting  from  the 
Austen  stem  ;  taking  root  in  a  foreign  soil, 
the  plant  has  thrown  out  new  blossoms, 
new  fragrance,  and  brilliant  hues  of  its 
own.  Genius  can  never  be  imitative  in 
the  most  contracted  sense  of  the  word : 
largely  imitative  it  will  always  be  ;  it  takes 
a  deep  impression  from  every  truth  that 
is  uttered,  and  reproduces  that  utterance 
newly,  more  beautifully  shaped,  till  it  In¬ 
comes  an  eternal  eloquence  for  the  uni¬ 
verse.  The  writings  of  Miss  Bremer  are 
distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  romance  min¬ 
gled  with  the  common  details  of  modem 
life,  and  an  unconscious  simplicity  of  nar¬ 
rative  gives  a  semblance  of  truth  to  her 
most  exciting  incidents.  Her  characters 
move  naturally,  and  are  full  of  life  ;  they 
are  never  overwhelmed  with  the  complex¬ 
ities  of  their  creator’s  thought ;  they  are 
generally  surrounded  by  interesting  sce- 
ner)'.  The  pleasure  which  the  reader  de¬ 
rives  from  them  is  of  a  beneficial  kind,  for 
a  genial  humanity  pervades  them  all. 
They  are  not  often  now  to  be  found  in 
London  drawing-rooms,  but  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  the  only  source  of  imaginative  in¬ 
terest  permitted  to  the  pent-up  school¬ 
girl,  and  a  large  number  of  English  girls 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen 
have  reason  to  bless  the  name  of  the 
Swedish  novelist 

Sir  VV.  Scott’s  first  appearance  in  prose 
romance  as  a  writer  without  a  name  made 
a  new  epoch  in  the  literature  of  fiction, 
and  before  his  light,  when  it  shone  out  in 
its  first  intensity,  all  others  paled.  He  knew 
how  to  combine  the  ideal  and  the  actual 
as  no  man  had  done  before.  His  eye 
travelled  over  far  space  and  distant  ages. 
He  touched  the  past,  and  it  woke  into 
life  after  the  slumber  of  centuries.  He 
called  up  long  processions  of  glory  and 
beauty ;  he  opened  the  gates  of  the  palace, 
thronged  with  gay  retinues  —  crowned 
monarchs,  proud  scarlet  cardinals,  women 
rich  in  beauty  and  attire,  stately  queens 
and  timid  maidens.  He  opened  the  door 
of  the  peasant’s  hut,  where  the  frugal  meal 
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was  shared  with  the  stranger,  where  the 
children  played  in  rough  sport,  and  the 
dogs  barked  a  welcome  or  growled  an 
alarm;  with  kindly  truth  he  showed  the 
best  affections  of  poverty.  He  relieved 
the  sorrows  of  his  fiction  with  breezes 
from  the  mountain,  the  forest,  and  the 
sea;  he  alternated  his  dark  scenes  of  pas¬ 
sion  with  glimpses  of  pleasant*  humor ;  his 
extensive  reading,  shaped  by  his  brilliant 
fancy,  gave  him  the  life  of  history ;  his 
long  country  rambles,  his  pauses  at  way- 
side  inns,  his  love  of  field  sports,  his  wan¬ 
derings  over  heather  and  moor  with  the 
shepherd  and  his  dog,  added  to  his  other 
varied  sources  of  knowledge  the  most 
precious  of  all,  the  knowledge  of  human- 
ity. 

There  was  no  direct  teaching  to  be 
found  in  his  pages ;  but  a  spirit  of  loyalty, 
of  chivalry,  of  generosity,  and  of  benevo¬ 
lence  breathed  through  them  all.  He  stir¬ 
red  a  noble  ambition  and  a  sense  of  beauty ; 
to  his  historical  romance  we  owe  the  ro¬ 
mantic  form  of  history  so  prevalent  at  this 
time;  and  perhaps  the  one  is  as  true  as  the 
other.  He  was  the  idol  of  his  time.  At 
the  present  epoch,  when  the  quality  is  so 
borne  down  by  the  quantity  of  literary 
production,  no  work,  however  paramount 
its  excellence,  can  excite  so  passionate  an 
enthusiasm  as  that  which  greeted  the  first 
appearance  of  “  Waverley.”  1 1  became  the 
chief  subject  of  interest  throughout  all 
society  all  over  England.  Hot  disputes 
arose  as  to  its  authorship,  and  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  volume  by  the  new  magician’s 
hand  was  hailed  with  still  increasing  de¬ 
light.  Sir  \V.  Scott’s  reign  was  long,  and 
his  popularity  was  undiminished  till  his 
death.  During  the  last  twenty  years  it  has 
known  fluctuations ;  and  in  the  first  flush 
of  excitement  which  followed  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  works  of  Charles  Dickens,  the 
world  forgot  the  Waverley  Novels ;  but  the 
taste  for  them  is  now  renewing  itself,  and 
they  are  probably  as  much  read  as  any 
works  of  fiction  of  the  same  length  can  be 
read  in  the  strain  and  stir  of  our  time. 
-\mong  the  actual  disciples  of  Scott’s  school 
of  romance,  the  most  distinguished  are 
Alfred  de  Vigny,  author  of  “  Cinq  Mars ;” 
Alexandre  Dumas  (the  elder),  author  of 
almost  everything ;  and  Victor  Hugo,  in 
his  romance  of  “  Notre  Dame.”  His 
other  works  have  no  affinity  whatever  with 
Scott’s.  I’hese  works,  however,  had  a  dis¬ 
tinct  originality  of  their  own,  and  if  the 


scheme  of  historical  fiction  which  they  em¬ 
braced  was  suggested  by  the  Waverley  ro¬ 
mances,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  was 
unlike.  More  strange  and  impossible  ad¬ 
venture  abounded  in  Dumas,  with  more 
intricacy  of  plot  and  more  psychological 
subtlety.  There  was  more  enthusiastic 
sentiment  and  more  epigram  in  De  Vigny  ; 
there  was  a  deeper  passion,  a  more  fervent 
imagination,  and  a  more  powerful  grasp  in 
Victor  Hugo.  None  of  these  three  men 
could  be  imitators  in  the  narrow  way. 
Creative  genius  was  in  them  all.  In 
Victor  Hugo  its  extent  was  so  vast  as  to 
convey  the  idea  of  the  illimitable. 

The  impulse  which  Scott’s  works  gave 
to  literature  was  vivid ;  the  interest  they 
awakened  excited  all  thinking  minds  to 
new  energy,  and  prose  fiction  became  so 
abundant  that  it  is  difficult  even  to  take  a 
brief  view  of  the  distinguished  novelists  in 
England  and  France  who  were  his  con¬ 
temporaries  or  his  successors.  Among 
Scotchmen,  Lockhart,  Galt,  and  Wilson 
were  writers  of  great  power  in  their  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  Galt  is  hardly  remembered 
now ;  yet  in  his  exactness  of  detail,  in  his 
vigorous  conception  of  human  character, 
in  his  forcible  delineation  of  the  mean  and 
disagreeable,  in  his  perfect  mastery  over 
his  narrative  and  the  situation  it  unfolds, 
he  is  only  equalled  by  Balzac  and  George 
Eliot.  The  total  oblivion  into  which  his 
genius  has  fallen  must  be  accounted  for  by 
the  limited  sphere  of  his  observation  ;  he 
was  Scotch,  and  only  Scotch.  The  dia¬ 
lect  of  Scotland  was  the  fashion  while  the 
author  of  Waverley’s  influence  was  fresh  to 
buoy  it  up ;  but  when  that  diminishetl, 
the  trouble  of  reading  an  unfamiliar  lan¬ 
guage  made  itself  felt,  and  it  increased  as 
the  necessity  for  ease  in  a  public,  daily 
more  exercised  by  demands  upon  its  at-* 
tention,  grew  more  imperative.  There  is 
no  other  assignable  cause  for  the  total  dis¬ 
appearance  of  a  strong  original  writer  who 
was  neither  exaggerated  nor  affected  in 
his  composition. 

The  brilliant  novels  and  romances  of 
Disraeli  and  Lord  Lytton  belong  to  no 
special  school.  They  are  unlike  each 
other,  they  are  still  more  unlike  any  of 
their  predecessors.  The  vividness  of  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  fancy  is  oriental  in  its  character, 
glowing,  prodigal,  easy,  unrestrained.  It 
assembles  objects  together  as  heteroge¬ 
neous  as  those  which  adorn  an  Eastern 
bazaar.  But  they  are  displayed  with  con- 
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siderable  art,  and  under  the  continual  play 
of  a  flashing  wit,  subtle  truths  are  to  be 
found.  The  reader  is  transported  from 
the  drawing-rooms  of  London  to  the  des¬ 
erts  of  Arabia  without  the  sense  of  a 
shock ;  he  listens  to  the  light  talk  of  a 
fashionable  dinner-jMirty  in  one  chapter, 
and  to  the  poetry  of  Italy  or  of  Syria  in  an¬ 
other;  the  themes  of  love  which  link  to¬ 
gether  so  much  variety  of  space  and  ac¬ 
tion  in  these  novels  are  of  a  spiritual  na¬ 
ture,  tenderly  and  musically  touched,  and 
the  different  stories  are  sufficiently  remov¬ 
ed  from  any  positive  family  resemblance ; 
but  one  enthusiasm  prevades  them  almost 
all :  it  is  a  true  enthusiasm  for  the  genius 
of  the  Hebrew  race.  A  combination  of 
modem  life  and  its  passing  fashions  with  a 
spirit  of  high  romance  is  the  only  ground 
which  Disraeli  and  Lord  Lytton  hold  in 
common. 

Lord  L^tton’s  novels  and  romances  take 
a  wider  range  than  Disraeli’s. 

From  the  daring,  stinging  satires  of 
“  Pelham”  which  first  awakened  the  Eng¬ 
lish  public  to  the  recognition  of  Lord 
Lytton’s  genius,  to  the  philosophy  and 
humanity  of  that  chamiing  romance  called 
“  My  Novel,”  a  long  line  of  imaginative 
works  extends,  embracing  almost  every 
possible  phase  of  life,  past  or  present — 
modem  political  life ;  stirring  historical  ro¬ 
mance  ;  strange,  mystical  love  stories ;  the 
romance  of  art ;  the  romance  of  crime.  It 
is  useless  to  continue  the  enumeration  of 
a  variety  of  subject  which  seems  to  ex¬ 
haust  everj’  form  of  creation  in  literature. 
But  through  all  these  different  types  the 
hand  of  the  same  master  is  felt,  and  it 
would  be  an  inattentive  reader  who  failed  to 
j)erceive  the  mind  of  the  author  of  “  Pel¬ 
ham”  still,  in  his  more  mature  conceptions 
— in  “  Devereux,”  in  “  The  Last  of  the 
Barons,”  in  “  Zanoni,”  and  in  “  The  Cax- 
tons.”  Lord  Lytton’s  novels  and  roman¬ 
ces  are  popular  though  the  medium  of 
translations  both  in  France  and  Germany. 
They  have  sympathies  with  the  spirit  of 
both  nations,  without  belonging  to  either 
school.  Indeed  to  speak  of  a  Gemian 
school  in  novel-writing  would  be  an 
error.  Goethe,  the  poet  who  clasps  hands 
with  the  first  in  the  universe,  has  iilso  writ¬ 
ten  the  most  remarkable  works  of  German 
j)rose  fiction,  founded,  as  before  said,  a 
good  deal  on  the  model  of  Rousseau,  but 
distinctly  original  productions.  Auerbach, 
happily  still  living,  is  the  author  of  some 
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chamiing  romances,  amongst  which  his 
“Auf-der  Hohe”  stands  supreme  as  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  singular  beauty  and  complete 
art;  but  there  are  few  other  German 
novels  worth  describing. 

Since  the  date  of  the  publication  of 
“  Clarissa  Harlowe,”  in  1 748,  and  that  of 
“  Waverley,”  in  1814,  no  w'ork  of  fiction  so 
suddenly  roused  and  riveted  the  attention 
of  the  English  public  as  “  Pickwick,” 
by  Charles  Dickens,  which  appeared  in 
the  year  1836.  Its  novelty  of  subject,  the 
originality  with  which  it  represented  the 
humors  of  its  own  time,  its  new  phases 
of  character,  its  fresh  fields  of  observation, 
its  genial,  irresistible  fun,  its  touches  ot  gen¬ 
uine  pathos  and  the  wide  range  of  sym¬ 
pathies  which  it  embraced,  made  it  the 
wonder  and  the  delight  of  every  English 
human  being  who  could  read  in  every 
class  of  life.  1 1  was  published  in  serial 
numbers,  upon  the  successive  appearance 
of  which,  crowds  flocked  to  libraries  and 
bookstalls  eager  for  possession.  There 
was  not  a  house,  nor  a  cottage,  nor  a  re¬ 
mote  dwelling  in  England,  where  the  name 
of  the  author  of  “  Pickwick  ”  was  not  grate¬ 
fully  spoken. 

T’he  sick  and  the  poor,  and  the  troubled 
in  heart  who  had  ceased  to  smile  at  any¬ 
thing,  had  an  unlooked-for  laugh  wrung 
from  them.  The  humor  of  this  original 
young  writer,  and  the  popularity  of  his 
work,  became  a  public  frenzy,  and  other 
literature  was  sunk  for  the  time  in  the  ex¬ 
citement  it  produced.  Dickens  had  little 
to  do  with  drawing-rooms:  with  almost 
every  other  sphere  he  had  active  sympa¬ 
thies.  He  had  a  sense  of  fun  and  what 
may  be  termed  an  exaggeration  of  percep¬ 
tion  which  could  so  describe  dead  things 
as  to  make  them  alive  with  mirth.  A  bell- 
pull  at  an  inn,  a  worn-out  toast-rack,  a 
cover  lifted  by  a  waiter,  the  waiter’s  ex¬ 
pression  of  countenance,  a  dog,  a  fly,  the 
paper  of  a  room,  could  suggest  hidden, 
strange  analogies  unthought  before,  but 
evidently  true  when  brought  out  by  the 
master  hand.  The  same  hand  could  show- 
all  the  strange  haunts  of  London,  the  lu¬ 
dicrous  and  the  grim  aspect  of  them,  the 
miseries  of  a  prison,  the  boisterous  merri¬ 
ment  of  a  tavern,, and  the  individual  char¬ 
acteristics  of  each  man  in  each  company, 
without  any  apparent  effort.  Old  London 
inhabitants  seemed  to  know  London  for 
the  first  time  through  his  descriptions,  and 
for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  they  knew  the 
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actual  sorrows  and  struggles  of  those  who 
lived  below  the  surface  of  its  society. 
They  also  saw  the  good  gleaming  out  of 
the  dark  abode,  the  flashes  of  fine  feeling 
rising  up  through  the  weight  of  grimy 
misery  or  enforced  sin ;  the  pen  which  at 
every  stroke  could  win  a  smile,  could  bring 
a  tear  too — a  productive,  sympathetic  tear. 
The  author  of  “  Pickwick,”  in  the  long  list 
of  -popular  writings  which  succeeded  to 
that  work,  and  which  are  so  ably  reviewed 
in  Mr.  P'orster’s  biography  that  further 
notice  of  them  here  would  be  superfluous, 
never  lost  sight  of  one  motive.  He  con¬ 
tinually  and  forcibly  challenged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  opulent  to  the  toiling,  suffering, 
neglected  classes  of  society.  He  inveighed 
against  oppression,  whether  in  the  school 
of  a  Squeers  or  the  infirmary  of  a  workhouse, 
or  wherever  else  he  found  it,  as  the  cause 
of  human  misery.  He  used  his  picturesque 
power  to  exhibit  the  better  nature  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  evil  circumstances.  But  while 
he  consistently  worked  for  the  welfare  of 
humanity,  he  also  consistently  abhorred  the 
cant  of  philanthropy  and  mock  religionism. 
Some  of  his  most  vigorous  caricatures  were 
examples  of  this  kind,  and  are  to  be  found 
in  the  characters  of  the  Shepherd,  of  Peck¬ 
sniff,  of  Honeythunder,  and  a  host  of 
others  too  numerous  to  name  here. 

The  immortal  glory  of  Dickens  is  not 
told  by  the  immediate  popularity  of  his 
novels,  but  by  their  action  upon  the  minds 
of  men  in  drawing  them  towards  suffering, 
and  in  pointing  out  the  shame  which  at¬ 
taches  to  the  neglect  of  it.  Many  reforms, 
much  educational  progress,  much  care  for 
the  weak  and  the  poor,  have  been  due  to 
the  stir  made  by  his  genius ;  and  should  it 
ever  happen,  as  may  be  sadly  foreboded, 
that  his  works,  with  most  besides  that  is 
admirable  in  literature,  should  sink  under 
the  rapid  accumulation  of  fresh  produc¬ 
tions,  the  effect  of  what  he  has  done  will 
still  remain,  still  continuing  to  win  from  the 
future  new  seeds  of  good.  Dickens  has 
also  originated  types  of  character  which 
may  outlive  the  stories  they  appear  in. 
He  has  been  charged  with  exaggeration  as 
an  artist,  and  not  always  untruly.  But 
with  a  picturesque  power  so  remarkable,  a 
grasp  of  sympathies  so  large,  with  percep¬ 
tions  so  intense,  and  so  strong  a  purpose, 
it  is  impossible  that  exaggeration  should  be 
altogether  avoided.  Dickens  had  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  vividness  of  sight.  In  the  gray 
dulness  of  a  London  atmosphere,  things 


showed  to  him  as  under  the  beam  of  an 
electric  light ;  and  owing  to  this  peculiarity, 
partly  physical,  partly  acquired,  too  much 
detail  crowded  into  his  pictures,  and  too 
frequent  a  flash  marred  some  of  his  effects. 
The  one  thing  wanting  to  his  genius  was 
repose — not  indeed  at  all  times,  for  there  is 
many  a  little  tender  glade  and  shadowy 
halting-place  in  his  pages — but,  viewing  his 
works  as  a  whole,  the  abundance  of  crea¬ 
tion  burthens  the  narrative.  Some  critics 
have  compared  Dickens  to  Balzac,  because 
of  his  power  of  seeing  and  describing  the 
furniture  of  life.  But  the  two  writers  have 
nothing  more  than  a  singularly  keen  sight 
in  common.  Balzac  was  a  worker  in 
iniquity ;  an  originator  of  types  of  sin ;  an 
anatomizer  of  disease.  Dickens  looks  on 
such  things  in  order  to  redeem  the  beauti¬ 
ful  from  their  soil.  Balzac  goes  into  bright 
scenes  to  find  pollution.  He  shows  the 
canker  in  the  rose ;  he  exhibits  depravity, 
with  little  to  relieve  it.  His  laugYi  is  a  grin  ; 
his  humor  is  a  satire;  with  him  tender¬ 
ness  is  a  mask ;  and  the  only  love  he  rec¬ 
ognizes  is  passion.  His  detail  both  in  the 
objective  and  subjective  is  of  a  marvellous 
accuracy,  and  in  unflinching  power  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  scene  of  utter  despair,  he  is  equall¬ 
ed  only  by  Shakespeare.  The  last  scene  of 
“  Le  Pfere  Goriot  ”  is  to  prose  what  “  King 
Lear  ”  is  to  poetry.  The  constant  presence 
of  the  cruel,  the  malignant,  and  the  low  in 
Balzac’s  composition,  without  the  relief  of 
contrasting  good,  is  a  blemish  in  art ;  but 
it  made  his  pictures  the  subjects  of  devour¬ 
ing  curiosity  when  they  first  appeared,  and 
Frenchmen,  and,  still  more,  Englishmen, 
revelled  in  them  as  exhibitions  of  the 
abnormal  and  the  terrible.  They  affected 
French  literature  considerably  for  a  long 
period :  a  taste  for  the  elaborate  painting 
of  disease  and  of  ugliness  set  in  as  a  fash¬ 
ion  from  the  date  of  the  publication  of 
Balzac’s  first  acknowledged  novel,  called 
“  La  Peau  de  Chagrin,”  and  it  survives  still ; 
survives  the  death  of  the  author,  and  sur¬ 
vives  the  decay  of  his  works  in  popularity. 
So  long  as  the  literature  of  the  past  holds 
together,  Balzac’s  works  will  be  admired 
by  all  critics  for  their  skill,  their  force,  and 
their  passion,  but  the  exaggerated  leaning 
to  vice,  the  too  constant  use  of  the  dis¬ 
secting  knife  which  forced  them  upon  gen¬ 
eral  attention  while  they  were  new,  be¬ 
gins  to  weary  now,  and  a  satiated  public 
turns  to  seek  something  more  alluring. 
At  the  present  day,  Balzac’s  novels  are 
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read  with  more  avidity  in  England  than  in 
France,  and  in  England  their  effect  in 
inducing  a  taste  for  the  revolting  may  also  be 
traced  throughout  the  region  of  creative  art. 

The  later  novels  and  romances  of  George 
Sand  (unhappily  the  earlier  ones  are  un¬ 
readable)  have  a  counteracting  influence. 
They  dwell  on  the  beautiful  in  art  and  na¬ 
ture  ;  they  embrace  all  the  most  charming 
scenery  of  the  world ;  they  bring  air  and 
light  from  heaven;  they  are  full  of  the 
richest  harmonies  of  music ;  life  in  them  is 
roving  and  adventurous;  they  exhibit  infi¬ 
nite  diversity  of  character ;  they  show  ex¬ 
amples  of  unaffected  goodness  and  strength 
in  woman,  of  generosity  and  honesty  in 
men ;  they  are  full  of  poetry  and  full  of 
life ;  and  the  style  in  which  the  narratives 
are  told  is  the  perfection  of  the  French 
language — a  language  which  has  gone  on 
gaining  freedom,  and  the  beauty  of  free¬ 
dom,  since  the  date  of  Rousseau’s  first  bursts 
of  eloquefice,  and  which  has  found  its 
most  powerful  master  iii  the  genius  of  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo.  .  “  Les  Miserables”  is  the  great¬ 
est  prose  writing  of  that  great  poet.  His 
copious  vocabulary  disdains  the  limits  of 
the  dictionary ;  where  he  wills  to  tread  he 
makes  his  own  road ;  with  his  huge  axe  he 
cuts  his  way  before  him,  and  climbs  to  his 
summit.  Classical  Frenchmen  shake  their 
heads  at  Les  Miserables,”  and  say  it  is 
a  great  work,  but  it  is  not  written  in  French. 
It  has  helped  to  make  French :  the  language 
which  a  century  ago  was  meagre,  is  full 
now,  and  yields  harmonies  to  the  poets 
which  they  dared  not  touch  before.  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo’s  “  Miserables”  is  more  like  a 
grand  epic  tlvan  a  novel  or  a  romance.  It 
takes  a  large  survey  of  human  life ;  it 
strikes  every  chord  of  pity  for  misery  and 
pain  ;  it  rouses  every  sympathy  for  the 
noble;  it  exhibits  the  austere,  the  cruel, 
the  humorous,  the  beautiful,  side  by  side ; 
it  drags  the  light  of  virtue  out  of  sunless 
places ;  it  follows  vice  to  its  most  wretched 
haunt;  it  exhibits  woman  in  her  purity 
and  , in  her  degradation ;  it  holds  up  a  type 
of  almost  divine  perfection  in  a  priest  and 
in  a  convict  It  leaves  few  subjects  un¬ 
touched,  and  in  every  touch  there  is  inter¬ 
est.  Hugo’s  subsequent  prose  works  have 
been  inferior  to  “  Miserables,”  and  it 
is  not  possible  that  he  will  ever  surpass  it  It 
cannot  be  spoken  of  merely  with  reference 
to  its  own  time ;  it  is  the  result  of  all  time, 
and  does  not  address  itself  to  the  special 
taste  of  any  single  epoch. 
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The  poet  looks  to  all  ages ;  the  satirist 
directs  his  force  more  immediately  upon 
his  own  day.  There  are  satires,  however, 
such  as  those  contained  in  the  brilliant 
novels  of  Peacock,  which  lash  mankind  all 
round,  everywhere ;  not  concerning  them¬ 
selves  with  the  follies  of  fashion,  but  with 
the  general  weaknesses  or  eccentricities  of 
humanity.  Peacock  dealt  mostly  with  its 
eccentricities.  He  was  a  complete  m'aster 
of  English  :  he  cut  deep.  Mixed  with  his 
serious  satire  there  was  a  wild  flow  of  hu¬ 
mor,  jovial  as  that  of  Rabelais,  and  mixed 
with  his  humor  there  was  a  classical  lore 
always  showing  itself,  not  pedantically,  but 
naturally,  because  the  author  could  not 
help  it.  Over  the  whole  a  musical  grace 
is  dominant,  and  the  songs  with  which  the 
narratives  are  interspersed  are  among  the 
most  exquisite  in  the  English  language. 
“  Maid  Marian”  is  the  best  known  of  Pea¬ 
cock’s  novels ;  but  “  Headlong  Hall,” 
“  Nightmare  Abbey,”  “  Crotchet  Castle,” 
“  The  Misfortunes  of  Elfin,”  and  “  Gryll 
Grange,”  are  not  less  excellent  as  works  of 
art.  Peacock  was  a  contemporary  of 
Charles  Lamb,  and  the  literature  of  his 
period  was  elaborate  and  thoughtful,  and 
bore  the  stamp  of  cultivation  and  care — 
too  much  perhaps  for  the  general  reader  of 
the  present  day ;  but  men  who  care  to  think 
and  to  linger  over  beauty  turn  to  it  still 
with  delight. 

The  writings  of  Thackeray  were  more 
special  in  their  satire  than  Peacock’s. 
Thackeray  delt  chiefly  with  the  frivolities, 
the  vanities,  the  petty  jealousies  and  mis¬ 
erable  aims  and  ends,  heartburnings,  and 
frauds  of  fashionable  life.  His  “  Vanity 
Fair”  is  a  painful  exposure  of  such  a  mode 
of  existence.  He  has  the  strength  of  Le 
Sage.  His  style  is  easy  and  finished,  and 
he  has  the  true  art  which  looks  like  sim¬ 
plicity.  He  has  occasional  touches  of  gen¬ 
erosity  and  tenderness  which  relieve  the 
bitterness  of  his  sarcasm ;  and  in  some  of 
his  novels,  especially  in  “  Esmond  ”  and  in 
“The  Virginians,”  he  leaves  the  stifling 
atmosphere  of  London  drawing-rooms  for 
freer  air  and  more  imaginative  regions.  All 
the  good  that  satire  can  do  must  have  been 
done  by  his  works.  As  a  satirist  he  has 
not  been  surpassed,  and  as  a  writer  of 
English  he  should  be  read  as  a  perfect 
model  He  is  unhappily  to  be  counted  now 
as  a  writer  of  the  past — cut  off,  as  Charles 
Dickens  also  was,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
power.  He  has  left  in  his  gifted  daughter 
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a  successor  worthy  of  his  name;  but  those 
who  are  continuing  to  produce  fresh  blos¬ 
soms  among  us  are  not  to  be  criticised  in 
these  pages,  and  for  this  reason  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  powerful  productions  of  George 
Eliot,  and  the  admirable  novels  of  Anthony 
Trollope,  with  many  other  works  of  genius, 
have  not  been  mentioned. 

The  field  of  American  prose  fiction  is 
too  eitensive  for  surveying  here  at  presept, 
and  must  be  reserved  for  a  future  occasion. 
Yet,  before  closing  this  paper,  it  may  be 
well  to  call  attention  to  the  remarkable 
American  novel  called  “  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,”  as  a  work  w'hich  made  an  extraor¬ 


dinary  sensation  at  the  date  of  its  publica¬ 
tion,  being  written  with  the  avowed  object 
of  putting  down  slavery.  The  narrative 
was  forcible  and  pathetic,  and  roused  the 
ladies  of  England  into  vehement  anti-slavery 
demonstrations.  It  stirred  the  American 
mind  no  less. 

Slavery  in  America  is  abolished  now,  ow¬ 
ing  to  a  concurrence  of  circumstance  and 
of  thought,  to  which  thought  “  Uncle  Tom” 
without  doubt  added  some  animation ;  but 
the  novel  has  ceased  to  be  popular,  anni¬ 
hilated  by  the  exaggerations  which  in  almost 
all  cases  attach  themselves  to  the  novelist 
who  writes  with  a  direct  mission. 


AT  EVENING  TIME. 

The  old  nest  swings  on  the  leafless  tree. 

The  red  sun  sets  in  the  west ; 

I  think  that  like  two  brown  birds  are  we. 

Left  last  in  the  empty  nest. 

All  the  young  ones  are  afar  and  away. 

Each  sings  with  his  chosen  mate ; 

Twilight  is  closing  our  lightsome  day. 

Though  the  crimson  flush  lasts  late. 

’Tis  a  trembling  step  comes  down  the  path 
You  could  erst  so  lightly  tread  ; 

Changed  is  our  thought  of  the  grave  old  earth 
That  is  keeping  in  trust  our  dead. 

O  comely  face!  that  I  knew  so  fair; 

Soft  cheeks,  that  are  sunken  now, 

I  love  the  gray  in  your  faded  hair, 

T’he  lines  on  your  thoughtful  brow. 

The  past  grows  a  book  to  understand. 

The  future  has  gifts  to  bring. 

As  I  sit  by  the  fire  and  hold  your  hand. 

And  finger  the  worn  gold  ring. 

My  own  true  wife,  who  is  dearer  now 
For  ail  that  the  years  resign — 

For  the  timid  love,  for  the  spoken  vow. 

For  the  home  that  was  yours  and  mine ; 

For  hopes  we  shared,  and  for  tears  we  shed. 

For  comfort  in  days  o’ercast ; 

For  the  trust  that  we  held  to  meet  our  dead 
When  the  shades  of  life  are  past 

Griefs  that  are  over  left  us  a  gift. 

They  lit  us  a  lamp  of  light ; 

Soon  shall  God’s  sunshine  clear  through  the  lift. 
And  there  shall  be  no  more  night 
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Close  to  my  side,  dear  wife  that  I  love. 

With  your  thin  hand  fast  in  mine ; 

So  will  we  wait  for  the  light  above. 

Till  the  morning  star  shall  shine. 

[C/tamberi s  Jiwntal. 
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It  was  past  the  middle  of  May.  After 
a  month  in  Touraine,  I  was  hurrying  home, 
having  just  five  days  to  give  to  Paris. 

That  was  a  settled  point;  but  it  was 
Saturday  afternoon  when  w'e  left  Chartres, 
and  the  idea  of  a  Sunday  in  Versailles  was 
simply  intolerable. 

Why  not  stop  at  la  Verribre  and  see 
Port-Royal  ?  So  we  did  stop,  and  walked 
across  the  ugly  downs  through  Mesnil  St.- 
Denis,  where  there  is  a  wretched  Church, 
and  a  village  green,  and  a  horse-pond 
railed  round,  just  like  those  at  Hackney  or 
Hammersmith.  What  a  different  soil 
from  the  Touraine  sand, — so  astonishing 
in  its  fertility  to  those  who  look  on  sand  as 
‘  hungry’  and  barren.  Here  it  is  stiff  clay, 
with  ruts  which  in  this  drought  are  as  hard 
as  iron,  and  in  which  in  the  good  old  time 
you  can  fancy  Monseigneur’s  coach  stick¬ 
ing  fast  after  a  week’s  rain,  until  half  a 
village  was  whipped  up  to  help  it  along. 
No  hedges — a  wnde  melancholy  plain, 
bounded  by  the  forest  and  crossed  by 
avenues  of  apple-trees.  The  crops  are 
much  weedier  than  in  Touraine,  and  the 
wheat  here  has,  I  fear,  failed  more  entirely 
than  the  alternate  frosts  and  thaws  made 
it  fail  there.  Altogether  the  country  and 
the  people  look  gloomy :  of  the  latter 
there  are  two  types,  the  stunted  and  the 
big,  coarse,  raw-boned,  both  equally  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  well-fed  sturdy  Touraine 
folks.  Suddenly  we  came  to  the  steep 
edge  of  a  dell,  too  long  and  narrow  to  be 
called  a  combe ;  sides  and  bottom  are  full 
of  dwarf  wood  with  undergrowth  of  cow¬ 
slip  and  big  spurge  and  starwort  and  broom 
and  heather  and  wild  strawberry.  The 
hawthorn  is  still  in  bloom ;  birch  and  wil¬ 
low  mix  their  tender  green  with  the  gold  of 
the  young  oaks ;  thrushes  are  singing  good 
night,  and  the  cuckoo  is  calling  from  the 
opposite  bank,  which  with  its  gravel  and 
fuller’s  earth  cropping  out  here  and  there 
shows  that  the  clay  is  superposed  on  what 
we  in  Wessex  call  ‘brash.’  The  whole 
place  is  not  at  all  unlike  Vallis,  between 


Frome  and  Mells,  only  the  stream  is  not 
half  so  pretty.  But  we  have  not  made  five 
steps  down  the  wood  path  when  there  is  a 
roar  which  silences  thrushes  and  cuckoo, 
and  puts  up  a  brood  of  patridges  close  to 
our  feet.  Another  and  a  third,  and  then 
silence  again :  C’tst  U  mont  VaUrien  gut 
parle  ;  and  the  monster  goes  on  speaking 
at  intervals  all  through  our  walk. 

We  soon  get  down  to  the  stream,  and 
follow  it  over  a  carpet  of  blue-bells  through 
a  poplar  grove.  Almost  every  tree  is 
loaded  with  mistletoe,  which,  I  found,  they 
encourage  in  Touraine  because,  boiled 
with  bran,  they  think  it  makes  good  food 
for  pigs.  ‘  What  a  profanation !  ’  said  I ; 
but  the  farmer  who  told  me  why  it  was 
grown  evidently  thought  there  was  kissing 
enough  without  its  being  specially  encour¬ 
aged  to  the  waste  of  useful  fodder. 

At  last  we  come  to  the  farm  buildings — 
the  ‘  Grange,’  where  Pascal,  the  Arnaulds, 
Tillemont,  &c.,  lived  when  Port- Royal  was 
at  the  height  of  its  fame.  These  are  so 
close  to  the  convent  itself  that  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  the  Tansenists  had  determined 
to  repeat  the  old  Scotic  experiment  •  of 
monastery  and  nunnery  side  by  side,  ‘  to 
help  meditation.’  The  whole  place  is 
gloomy  and  meanly  built,  nearly  all  of 
‘  cob.’  We  open  a  gate,  and  walk  un¬ 
challenged  across  the  garden  (once  the 
old  chapel  and  burying-ground)  to  the 
chateau.  A  tall  old  gentleman  meets  us  : 
We  have  come  for  hospitality;  what  can 
he  do  ?  His  house  is  full.  Yet  he  will  not 
hear  of  our  walking  on  to  la  Chevreuse  in 
in  the  dark.  II  s'adresse  h  motiame,  and 
the  result  is,  that  in  ten  minutes  we  are 
sitting  down  to  a  very  good  supper  :  soup, 
cutlets,  delightful  pommes  frites,  an  ome¬ 
lette  of  course,  goat’s-milk  cheese,  and  wine 
which  they  have  sent  for  to  the  mill. 

Our  shake-downs  are  laid  in  a  long  lofty 
room  containing  an  old  brass  clock,  with 


•  See  Todd’s  Life  of  St.  Patrick;  the  Legend 
of  St.  Bridget,  &c. 
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a  bit  of  yellow  parchment  nailed  to  the 
case,  on  which  I  read,  ‘  Cette  horloge  a 
^t^  mise  en  place  le  24  fi6vr.  1670,  dans 
la  chambre  de  la  communaut^  de  nostre. 
monastfere  des  champs,  par  les  soins  de 
Monsieur  Arnauld  d’Andilli,  nostre  p^re, 
nostre  bienfaiteur.’  And  in  the  corner  is 
written,  ‘  Cette  authentique  est  de  la  main 
de  la  mbre  Ang^lique  de  St.-Jean,  fille  de 
Mr.  d’Andilli,  pourlors  prieur  de  Port-Ro¬ 
yal  sous  la  mbre  Dufargfes  d’Angenneau.’ 

That  is  the  only  relic  in  the  house,  but 
it  was  enough  to  keep  me  awake  with  the 
effort  to  remember  what  I  had  read  on  the 
subject  from  the  ‘  Paley '  of  years  ago,  and 
his  strictures  on  the  miracles  at  the  tomb 
of  the  Abb^  P^ris,  to  Mrs,  Schimmelpen- 
ninck’s  genial  history  of  the  Sisterhood. 

That  Baptist-chapel-looking  building  at 
the  end  of  the  garden  is  the  Port-Royal 
‘Museum,’  in  which  the  owner  has  placed 
portraits  of  all  the  celebrities — Tillemont, 
Nicole,  the  Amaulds,  the  M^re  Ang^lique, 
&c. — and  a  good  many  autograph  letters, 
as  well  as  a  set  of  queer  old  pictures  show¬ 
ing  different  scenes  of  convent  life,  the  nuns 
in  conference  dans  la  solitude, 

or  working  as  they  sit  in  their  open-air 
amphitheatre.  Other  pictures  represent 
the  persecution, — d’Argenson  insolently 
bursting  in  and  reading  the  king’s  order 
for  turning  the  nuns  out ;  and  the  last  act 
of  all — the  Jesuits,  with  bell,  book,  and 
candle  desecrating  the  burial-ground  and 
having  the  bodies  dug  up  and  carried 
away. 

'I'licre  are  also  plans  and  pictures  of  the 
grounds,  both  in  their,  wilderness  state,  in 
which  it  is  no  wonder  they  were  unhealthy, 
and  also  after  they  had  been  partly  drained 
and  improved  by  the  hard  work  of  the  lit¬ 
erary  men  at  la  Grange.  Even  now  that 
the  ponds  have  been  turned  into  wheat 
and  clover  fields,  the  valley  was  the  only 
place  in  France  where,  during  this  visit,  I 
saw  a  regular  English  white  mist  following 
the  course  of  the  stream.  It  looks  very 
pretty,  however,  in  the  picture,  with  swans 
sailing  on  the  ponds,  and  nuns  in  white 
with  red  cross  and  black  hood  walking 
about  among  the  trees.  Their  gardens 
were  quite  famous :  they  used  regularly  to 
I  send  some  of  the  produce  to  the  great  peo¬ 
ple  in  Paris,  and  Mazarin  said  he  always 
knew  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  be'nit,  as  he 
called  it.  A  most  interesting  picture  is 
j  that  which  shows  a  chapter  of  Sisters  giv¬ 
ing  away  clothes ;  for  we  are  told  in  the 


biography  of  Mbre  Ang^lique,  that  the 
nuns,  at  her  suggestion,  often  used  to  strip 
themselves  of  necessary  apparel  in  order 
that  the  many  claimants  might  not  go 
away  empty.  No  embroidery,  or  any  con¬ 
vent  rubbish  of  that  kind,  went  on  at  Port- 
Royal.  The  nuns  divid^  their  time  be¬ 
tween  doctoring  (in  their  study  of  which 
they  had  anticipated  our  lady  M.D.’s)  and 
making  dresses  —  patch-work  garments, 
when  their  funds  would  not  buy  stuff 
enough — for  the  thousands  who  had  lost 
everything  during  the  cruel  wars  of  the 
Fronde.  More  than  once  the  Church 
plate,  even  to  the  silver  lamps  and  can¬ 
dle-sticks,  were  sold :  nay,  even  the  linen 
altar-cloths  were  taken  to  bind  up 
wounds  or  to  make  underclothing.  M^re 
Ang^lique,  in  fact,  acted  like  Mr.  Muller, 
of  the  Bristol  Orphanage — went  on  giving, 
giving,  in  strong  faith  that,  though  she 
might  be  reduced  to  her  last  half-crown, 
a  supply  would  come  from  somewhere  just 
at  the  last  moment.  This  self-denying  spirit 
she  managed  to  inspire  into  all  about  her. 
One  of  the  carters.  Innocent  Fai,  always 
used  to  eat  dog-biscuit,  in  order  that  he 
might  give  his  rations  to  the  poor.  He 
sold  half  his  little  patch  of  land,  and  spent 
the  money  in  ransoming  prisoners — a  great 
work  in  that  day,  when  the  soldiers  on 
both  sides  were  scarcely  more  careful 
whom  they  seized  than  the  Prussians  were 
when  molested  by  francs-tireurs.  Fai 
kept  the  rest  of  his  land  in  com,  which 
(after  work-hours)  he  used  to  thresh ;  his 
friend  the  convent  miller  ground  it  for  him  ; 
his  sister  baked  it ;  and  then  it  was  all 
given  to  the  poor,  along  with  clothes, 
in  buying  which  he  spent  all  his  wages. 
Finding  he  got  talked  about,  Fai  begged  a 
friend  to  give  the  things  away  in  his  own 
name ;  and  when  this  could  not  be  man¬ 
aged,  he  told  the  Sisters,  and  insisted 
on  their  adding  the  whole  to  their  common 
slock  of  doles.  He  was  so  often  found 
reading  the  Bible  in  the  stable — pretending, 
if  any  one  came  in,  to  be  rummaging  among 
the  litter,  that  the  nuns  gave  him  a  little 
room  with  lock  and  key;  and  there  he 
shut  himself  up  and  copied  out  texts  to 
learn  by  heart  while  he  was  at  work.  Poor 
fellow,  he  used  to  carry  out  literally  the  pre¬ 
cept  about  the  ‘  two  coats ;’  and  one  hard 
winter,  having  given  his  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings  to  a  sickly  woman,  he  caught  cold 
and  died.  ‘  Strange  to  say,  just  one  fort¬ 
night  ’  (remarks  M^re  Ang61ique  in  her 
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necrology)  ‘  after  he  had  been  laughed  at 
by  a  woridly  gentleman  for  his  folly  in  thus 
stripping  himself,  he  died  without  a  penny 
in  his  pocket,  but  attended  by  six  of  the 
first  physicians  in  France,  and  nursed  not 
by  hirelings,  but  by  the  recluses  of  Port- 
Royal,  men  whose  education  was  in  courts, 
whose  names  on  earth  were  among  the 
princes  of  the  land,  and  in  heaven  among 
the  saints.’  On  which  little  history  there 
are  several  things  to  remark  :  the  language 
reminds  us,  for  instance,  of  the  intensely 
aristocratic  nature  of  most  religious  move¬ 
ments  in  France;  this  is  specially  true  of 
the  Huguenot  movement,  and  partly  ac¬ 
counts  for  its  failure:  it  never  spread  its 
roots  widely  among  the  masses.  Another 
thought  suggested  by  Fai’s  death  is,  what 
the  world  has  lost  by  this  sort  of  moral 
conscription,  which  picks  out  the  purest 
and  most  self  sacrificing  spirits,  and  leaves 
society  to  be  peri)etuated  by  the  morally 
and  spiritually  maimed  and  stuntecL 
Moreover,  I  think  a  great  deal  of  that  self¬ 
ishness  which  so  embitters  the  French  war 
of  classes,  is  due  to  the  idea  that  ‘  the  Sis¬ 
ters  will  do  it  all,’  ‘we  may  leave  that  to  the 
good  Fathers.’  Thousands  of  well-to-do 
Frenchmen,  whether  friends  of  order  or 
not,  would  answer  the  appeal  ‘Monsieur, 
il  faut  vivre,’  in  the  very  words,  ‘  Je  n’en 
vois  pas  la  necessity,’  attributed  to  the 
great  sceptic  And  one  cause  of  this  is  be¬ 
cause  some  sisterhood  or  brotherhood  has 
always  stood  in  the  gap,  relieving  indivi¬ 
dual  responsibility  with  funds,  perhaps  con¬ 
tributed  by  some  great  lady  who  is  work¬ 
ing  hard  d  faire  son  saluta.  hundred  leagues 
oft". 

But  we  are  in  Port-Royal  Museum, 
amid  the  portraits  and  the  autographs. 
Here  is  the  founder  of  the  original  convent, 
Mathilde  de  Garlande,  wife  of  Matthew, 
Lord  of  Marly,  a  cadet  of  the  Montmoren- 
cies.  When  he  was  going  on  a  Crusade 
he  left  his  wife  some  money  to  spend  in 
pious  works.  She,  by  the  advice  of  Eudes 
de  Sully,  bishop  of  Paris,  bought  in  1 204 
the  fief  of  Porrois  (whence  the  name  of 
Port-Royal),  and  built  the  abbey,  employ¬ 
ing  the  same  architect  who  had  just  been 
at  work  on  Amiens  cathedral.  From  the 
pictures  it  would  seem  that  her  church  was 
a  beautiful  spiecimen  of  First  Pointed  style. 
The  rule  was  Cistercian  ;  but  the  nuns  did 
not  keep  to  it  They  became,  if  not  im¬ 
moral,  at  any  rate  idle  and  self-seeking. 
At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  most 


of  the  French  nunneries  were  merely  select 
life-boarding  houses  for  ladies  of  the  ujiper 
classes.  To  be  made  abbess  was  as  good 
.as  a  first-rate  marriage ;  and  (as  in  France, 
from  long  before  Caesar’s  day,  there  has 
always  been  the  dowry  difficulty)  the  post 
of  abbess  (almost  always  in  the  gift  of  the 
Crown — a  privilege  more  valued  than  all 
the  Gallican  liberties  besides)  was  very 
much  coveted.  Influential  families  got 
quite  little  girls  set  over  wealthy  convents. 
Marie-Angelique  Amauld,  afterwards  Mfere 
Angelique,  was  barely  eight  when  she 
put  on  the  nun’s  dress;  at  nine  she 
made  her  profession  before  the  general  of 
Citeaux ;  at  eleven  she  was  named  abbess. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  Scotch  story,  anent 
the  good  old  days  of  patronage,  of  the 
meejor  greetin’  in  his  cradle  for  want  of 
the  nurse  who  was  busy  ‘  smacking’  the  re¬ 
fractory  colonel.  Marie-Angelique,  during 
whose  minority  the  nuns  flattered  them¬ 
selves  they  should  have  a  fine  time  of  it, 
soon  shows  vigor  of  mind — ‘  finding  her 
chief  girlish  amusement  in  reading  Plutarch. 
At  seventeen  she  is  converted  by  the  ser¬ 
mon  of  a  Capuchin  who  is  leaving  France  in 
order  to  abjure  Romanism.  She  naturally 
has  an  illness ;  after  which  she  comes  out 
strengthened  for  the  work  of  reforming 
nuns  who  wore  starched  muslins  and 
gloves  and  masks,  and  had  masquerades 
in  carnival  time,  and  who  dressed  their 
hair  elaborately  instead  of  covering  it,  and 
confessors  whose  least  objectionable  pur¬ 
suit  w’as  hunting  in  the  nunnery  woods. 
What  a  determined  character  she  was  is 
shown  in  her  behavior  on  the  celebrated 
jour  du  guUhet ;  when,  almost  at  the  cost 
of  her  life,  she  kept  the  great  gates  locked 
against  her  father  and  family,  and  refused 
to  see  them  except  in  the  little  parlor  or 
reception  room,  as  if  they  had  been  any¬ 
body  else’s  friends.  Having  gained  her 
point,  she  met  her  father’s  reproaches  and 
her  brother’s  taunts  by  fainting  at  their 
feet.  The  struggle  was  too  much  for  her ; 
but  her  evident  sense  of  duty  so  impressed 
all  her  relations  that  they  were  won  over, 
and  we  know  what  some  of  them  became 
when  Port- Royal  grew  to  be  a  school  as 
well  as  a  nunnery.  She  could  not  at  tliis 
time  have  been  more  than  eighteen ;  but 
when  quite  a  child  she  had  given  an  ear¬ 
nest  of  future  firmness.  One  day  grand¬ 
papa  Marion  told  her  and  her  sister  Agnes 
(then  not  five  years  old)  that  they  should 
both  be  nuns.  ‘Since  it  is  your  wish, 
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grandpapa,  I  give  my  consent;  but  only 
on  one  condition — that  I  shall  be  an 
abbess,’  said  Marie.  Agnes  said  nothing ; 
but  she  came  in  by-and-by,  looking  so  sad 
and  grave  that  M.  Marion  questioned  her: 
‘  I  can’t  be  an  abbess,’  she  replied,  ‘  for 
mamma  says  abbesses  have  to  give  an 
account  of  their  nuns’  souls ;  and  I  am 
sure  I  shall  have  enough  to  do  to  take 
care  of  my  own.’  ‘  But  I,’  said  Marie, 
‘  will  be  an  abbess  and  nothing  else ;  and 
I’ll  take  good  care,  you  may  be  sure, 
grandpapa,  to  keep  my  nuns  in  order.’  I 
don’t  think  you  could  guess  Mire  Angi- 
lique’s  character  from  her  face  or  from  her 
handwriting.  It  is  a  sweet  face,  with  not 
a  trace  of  sternness  in  it :  the  writing  is 
plain,  upright,  the  very  opposite  of  the 
modem  ‘  lady’s  hand.’ 

Close  to  Mire  Angelique  and  her  sister 
is  the  Abb  Paris,  about  whom  Paley  says 
so  much,  and  Quesnel,  and  St-Cyran  who, 
as  we  shall  see,  had  so  much  to  do  with 
sliaping  ihtf  particular  creed  of  Port-Royal. 
I  did  not  see  a  picture  of  Jansen,  to  whom 
the  sect.  Calvinist  in  doctrine,  Methodist 
in  practice,  owes  its  name. 

It  was  time  that  a  protest  should  be  made 
against  the  corruptions  of  Jesuitism.  We 
may  imagine  the  horror  with  which  men 
like  Loyola  and  Xavier,  and  Loyola’s  pet 
convert  Francis  Coster,  would  have  read 
Father  le  Moine’s  Easy  Devotion,  which 
shows  that  ‘  simply  to  live  is  far  harder 
than  to  live  piously,  now  that  penance 
is  easier  than  vice.’  No  wonder  Pascal, 
or  Louis  de  Montalte  as  he  chose  to 
call  himself,  was  moved  to  that  indigna¬ 
tion  of  which  the  unsympathising  Voltaire 
says,  ‘  it  equals  Moliere  in  wit,  and  Bos- 
suet  in  sublimity.’  ‘  If  you  buy  an  Escobar^ 
he  says,  ‘  be  sure  10  get  either  the  Brussels 
edition  of  1651,  or  the  Lyons  one  with  a 
lamb  on  ihe  back,  with  7  seals  as  a  vig¬ 
nette;’ and  then  he  quotes  such  rules  as 
‘  a  woman  may  gamble,  and  lor  this  may 
secretly  take  her  husband’s  money,’  and 
‘  to  the  profitable  hearing  of  mass  non 
abest  alia  prava  intentio  ut  aspiciendi 
libidinos^  fceminas  ’ — ‘  going  to  church 
does  you  good,  even  though  you  only  go 
to  cast  sheep’s  eyes  at  the  girls.’  Here 
is  a  nice  bit  of  casuistry  from  Lessius: 
‘quamvis  niulier  illicit^  acquirat,  ut  per 
adulterium,  licitfe  tamen  retinet  acqui- 
sita,  nisi  ab  eo  accipisset  qui  ali- 
enare  non  potest,  ut  a  reiigioso  aut  filio 
familias.’  That  is,  Mrs.  Newington  Davy 


may  keep  all  she  can  get  from  Davy, 
Moon,  and  Co.,  provided  they  are  not  med¬ 
dling  with  entailed  property ;  but  if 
Father  Spoonbill  gives  her  anything  she 
must  refund,  for  the  Father  can’t  spend  a 
farthing  on  his  menus  plaisirs — what  he 
has  is  not  his  but  the  brotherhood’s.  This 
from  Father  Banny  is  strangely  put,  and 
must  (one  would  think)  have  scandalLsed 
French  laymen  as  much  as  it  would  as¬ 
tonish  English  lawyers :  ‘  A  daughter  does 
not  wrong  her  father  when  she  gives  her¬ 
self  to  a  man  in  marriage  or  otherwise,  for 
her  chastity  is  her  own  property  just  as  her 
body  is,  to  which  she  may  do  anything, 
except  cut  off  a  limb  or  commit  suicide.’ 
People  had  submitted  long  enough  to  this 
sort  of  thing,  when  Jansen,  long  known  as 
one  of  the  first  theologians  of  Louvain, 
published  his  Mars  GalHcus,  drawing  a 
contrast  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
clergy,  much  to  the  disadvantage'  of  the 
former.  He  thereby  still  more  offended 
Richelieu,  already  enraged  with  a  sect 
which  dared  to  say  that  the  love  of  God, 
and  not  reward  and  punishment — the  mo¬ 
tives  set  forth  in  an  early  work  by  his  Em¬ 
inence — could  alone  prompt  men  to  live 
a  really  Christian  life.  Richelieu  was  then 
meditating  a  patriarchate  for  France,  of 
which  himself  should  be  patriarch.  To 
have  the  real  state  of  the  French  Church 
laid  open  at  such  a  time  was  most  damag¬ 
ing.  This  accounts  for  the  vindictive  mal¬ 
ice  of  the  man,  who  was  quite  right  in  say¬ 
ing  of  himself  that,  when  he  determined  on 
a  thing  he  went  right  at  it:  ‘  Je  renverse 
tout,  je  fauche  tout,  et  ensuite  je  couvre 
tout  de  ma  soutane  rouge.’  Between 
Richelieu  and  the  Jesuits  the  reformers 
had  a  bad  time  of  it;  and  Jansen,  dying 
not  two  years  after  his  appointment  to  the 
see  of  Ypres,  could  do  nothing  to  help 
them.  His  executors,  indeed,  hastened 
the  outburst  of\he  storm  which  had  long 
been  threatening.  Jansen’s  last  work,  his 
great  Commentary  on  Augustine,  which  he 
had  barely  completed  when  the  plague 
carried  him  off,  was,  by  his  special  direc¬ 
tions,  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  Pope 
before  being  published.  He  left  a  letter 
written  with  his  dying  hand  to  Urban 
VIIL,  giving  up  the  manuscript  wholly 
into  his  holiness’s  charge,  ‘  because  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  St.  Augustine  are  peculiarly 
profound  and  liable  to  misunderstanding.’ 
No  less  express  is  his  will,  dictated  half  an 
hour  before  his  death :  ‘  Sentio  aliquid 
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difficulter  mutari.  Si  tamen  Romana 
sedes  aliquid  mutari  velit  sum  obediens 
filius,  et  illius  ecclesiae,  in  qui  semper  vixi 
usque  ad  hunc  lectum  mortis,  obediens 
sum.  Ita  postrema  voluntas  mea  est. 
Actum  sext.  Maii,  1638.’  And  he  talks 
loosely  about  ‘  the  true  and  infallible  light 
before  which  all  false  glare  disappears,’ — 
just  in  the  style  which  has  been  so  useful 
to  the  recent  asserters  of  the  dogma.  His 
executors  suppressed  this  letter,  which  was 
not  discovered  till  the  taking  of  Ypres  by 
Louis  XIV.,  when  Cond^  got  hold  of  it; 
and  they  published  the  work  simulta¬ 
neously  at  Amsterdam  and  Rouen  within 
two  years  after  its  author’s  death. 

Better  had  Jansen  confined  himself  to 
St.  Augastine’s  earlier  writings,  instead  of 
choosing  those  which  were  written  under 
the  excitement  of  the  Pelagian  controversy. 
He  was  soon  called  an  heresiarch;  his 
tomb  in  Ypres  Cathedral  was  rifled  and  de¬ 
molished:  a  second  monument  raised  to 
him  fared  no  better ;  and  Father  Comet 
drew  up  his  five  well-known  propositions, 
which  the  Sorbonne  pronounced  heretical, 
and  of  which  Innocent  X.’s  bull  required 
every  churchman  to  register  his  condemna¬ 
tion.  To  the  surprise  of  their  enemies,  the 
Port- Royalists  signed  unanimously,  adding 
a  few  words  to  show  that  the  propositions, 
framed  with  such  careful  malice,  were 
really  quite  different  from  Jansen’s  theses. 
The  remedy  for  this  was  to  get  another 
bull  from  Alexander  VII.,  requiring  every¬ 
body,  not  only  to  condemn  the  proposi¬ 
tions,  but  to  assert  that  they  were  fairly 
extracted  from  Jansen’s  book,  and  were 
not  found  in  St.  Augustine :  of  course,  the 
Port- Royalists  could  not  sign  this.  The 
Church,  they  said,  did  not  claim  infallibil¬ 
ity  as  to  matters  of  fact ;  why  should  she  ? 
they  are  things  of  sense,  not  of  faith.  The 
falsehood  of  the  propositions  was  a  matter 
of  faith  as  to  which  they  at  once  submit¬ 
ted  ;  but  their  being  in  Jansen’s  book  was 
a  question  of  fact  This  was  at  the  end  of 
1656.  The  result  was  a  sharp  persecution, 
the  nuns  being  drafted  off  to  other  con¬ 
vents  and  the  recluses  put  into  the  Bastille. 
Madame  de  Longueville,  however,  an  un¬ 
expected  convert,  used  her  influence,  even 
writing  a  long  letter  to  Clement  IX.,  a 
kinder  man  than  his  predecessors,  and  a 
peace  was  patched  up  which  lasted  till  her 
death. ~ 

But  for  its  connection  with  Jansen,  the 
obedience  of  Port-Royal  might  have  taken 
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rank  with  the  work  of  Ste.-Th^rese,  of  St.- 
Vincent  de  Paul,  and  many  more  which 
Rome  wisely  assimilated  instead  of  reject¬ 
ing.  The  connection  was  brought  about 
through  the  Abbe  of  St.-Cyran,  Jean  du 
Vergier  du  Hauranne,  Jansen’s  fellow- 
student  at  Louvain.  The  Fleming’s 
health  suffered  much  from  the  damp  cli¬ 
mate  ;  so,  being  ordered  by  his  doctors  to 
try  change  of  air,  he  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  stay  with  du  Vergier  at  Bayonne. 
They  worked  hard  at  the  Bible  together ; 
— reading  the  Bible  was  always  a  strong 
point  with  the  Port-Royalists ;  and  after 
six  years  Jansen  went  back  to  Louvain, 
and  his  friend  came  to  Paris,  where  he 
soon  became  famous.  Eight  times  they 
tell  us  he  had  occasion  to  say  nolo  episco- 
pari :  and  Richelieu  introduced  him  at 
court  as  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe. 
At  Paris  he  and  Zanet,  bishop  ofLangres, 
set  up  a  convent  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  over  which  they  wished  the 
Mere  Ang^lique,  already  famods  as  a  re¬ 
forming  abbess,  to  preside.  The  plan  fail¬ 
ed  ;  but  du  St.-Cyran  had  been  introduc¬ 
ed  to  Arnauld  d’Andilly,  the  Mere’s  eld¬ 
est  brother,  and  by  him  was  taken  to  see 
Port-Royal.  He  soon  became  its  direc¬ 
tor;  and  things  went  on  well  enough  till 
he  offended  the  all-powerful  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  who,  when  bishop  of  Lu^on,  had 
published  a  catechism,  teaching  that  ab¬ 
stinence  from  outward  sin  is  enough,  and 
that  that  strong  love  of  God  which  causes 
deep  sorrow  for  sin  is  superfluous.  'Phis 
brought  him  and  the  Jesuits,  who  held 
the  same  view,  into  direct  collision  with 
the  new  ‘  heresy :’  but  this  was  not 
all.  Richelieu  wanted  to  annul  the  mar¬ 
riage  between  Gaston  of  Orleans  and 
Margaret  of  Lorraine ;  the  Pope  and  all 
the  foreign  universities  pronounced  the  mar¬ 
riage  valid ;  so  a  Gallician  synod  was  sum¬ 
moned,  which  decided  according  to  the 
Cardinal’s  wish ;  nay, ’several  clergy  volun¬ 
teered  to  write  justifications  of  the  divorce. 
But  de  St.-Cyran  would  not  give  his  as¬ 
sent,  and  the  as.sent  of  the  father  of  the 
Port-Royal  school  was  worth  securing. 
Nicole,  Arnauld,  Saci,  Lancelot  had  fol¬ 
lowed  his  lead  so  well,  that  (^est  marque 
au  coin  de  Port-Royal  began  to  be  said  of 
any  work  remarkable  for  elegance  of  style. 
Port- Royal,  too,  liad,  to  the  great  mortifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Jesuits,  who  aimed  at  being 
the  only  schoolmasters  in  Europe,  become 
a  school,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word. 
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Its  grammars,  its  logic,  its  mathematics, 
were  famous  throughout  Europe ;  and  M. 
de  SL-Cyran’s  friends  sent  their  boys  to 
the  teachers  ov^  whom  he  presided. 
Port-Royal  was  a  power — a  power  of  which 
the  Jesuits,  as  literary  men ‘and  school¬ 
masters,  were  naturally  most  jealous,  and 
against  which  they  were  delighted  to 
sharpen  the  Cardinal’s  anger.  De  St.- 
Cyran  refusing  to  acquiesce  in  the  divorce, 
was  seized  and  put  into  a  dungeon  in  Vin¬ 
cennes.  He  was  kept  there,  in  a  miser¬ 
able  plight,  till  Richelieu’s  death  ;  and  the 
hardships  which  he  had  undergone  so 
told  on  him,  that  he  died  not  many 
months  after  his  release  (Oct.  1643).  The 
account  of  his  captivity  {Mentoire  touchant 
la  Vie  de  M.  St.-Cyran,  par  Dom  Claude 
Lancelot,  pour  sen'ir  d'eclaircissemeni  h 
rhistoire  de  Port-Royal')  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  works  in  the  voluminous  Port- 
Royal  literature.  When  first  imprisoned 
he  lost  faith,  and  was  for  a  fortnight  in  a 
desponding  state,  till  the  words  ‘  princes 
have  persecuted  me  without  a  cause,’  &c., 
were  borne  in  on  him  to  his  comfort.  His 
charity  to  his  fellow-prisoners  was  wonder¬ 
ful  :  noticing  as  winter  set  in  that  several 
of  them  were  thinly  clad,  he  sent  most  of 
his  books  up  to  Paris,  beggjing  a  lady 
friend  to  sell  them,  and  buy  clothing, 

‘  among  it  a  suit  for  the  Baron  and  Ba¬ 
roness  of  Beausoleil.  Let  it  be  fine,  such 
as  suits  their  rank  ....  that,  in 
looking  at  each  other,  they  may,  for  a  few 
minutes  at  least,  forget  that  they  are  cap¬ 
tives.’  T  he  Baron  and  his  wife  and  the 
rest  got  their  winter  clothing,  never  sus- 
I)ecting  whence  the  supply  came ;  but 
seeing  M.  de  St.-Cyran  alone  was  left  out 
in  the  distribution,  they  thought  his  hav¬ 
ing  been  forgotten  was  a  judgment  on 
him  for  his  heresy.  No  wonder  such  a 
man  impressed  (or,  if  you  like  the  word, 
converted)  his  guards  and  his  gaoler. 
How  John  de  Wert,  pHsoner  of  war,  heard 
of  him,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  the  story  goes 
that,  being  present  at  one  of  Richelieu’s 
grand  ballets,  he  was  asked  by  the  Car¬ 
dinal,  ‘  what’s  the  most  marvellous  sight 
you’ve  ever  seen  ?  ’  Honest  de  Wert,  in¬ 
stead  of  humoring  the  Cardinal’s  vanity  by 
praising  the  spectacle  before  him,  said, 
‘  Nothing  is  to  me  so  marvellous  as  to  see 
here,  in  the  realm  of  his  most  Christian 
Majesty,  saints  languishing  in  prison  while 
bishops  dangle  at  theatres.’  During  his 
imprisonment,  de  St.-Cyran  kept  up  his 


connection  with  the  Port-Royalists,  and 
with  a  great  circle  of  correspondents — 
among  them  ladies  like  the  Princess  of 
Guimenee  (de  Rohan)  and  Louisa  of 
Gonzaga,  afterwards  Queen  of  Poland.  _ 
His  letters  were  passed  from  one  to  the 
other ;  and  his  style  is  said  to  have  done 
as  much  towards  forming  French  prose  as 
his  earnestness  did  in  strengthening  the 
protest  against  Jesuit  corruption.  If  he 
seems  weak  compared  with  those  who  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  let  us  remember  that  his  Petrus 
Aurelius  was  so  highly  esteemed  in  its  day, 
that  the  French  clergy  published  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  it  at  their  own  expense  in  1642. 

Thus  mixed  up  with  Jansen’s  heresies, 
the  Port-Royalists,  nuns  as  well  as  recluses, 
were  always  sure  to  be  persecuted  when 
any  one  grew  zealous  enough  to  be  perse¬ 
cuting.  But  their  final  overtluow  was 
the  work  of  the  same  hand  which 
ruined  France  by  driving  out  the  Hugue¬ 
nots.  The  blow  came  when  the  bigoted 
court  of  Versailles  had  been  made  despe¬ 
rate  by  continued  ill-succes.ses  ;  Malpla- 
quet  was  fought  in  September,  1709,  in 
October  the  nuns  were  expelled  by  royal 
mandate.  ‘  For  the  good  of  the  State,  all 
the  nuns  are  to  be  immediately  separated, 
and  dispersed  in  different  religious  houses 
out  of  the  diocese  of  Paris,’  was  Cardinal 
de  Noailles’  order,  read  by  d’Argenson 
before  the  affrighted  chapter.  ‘  Un  demi- 
guart  d'heure  ’  was  all  the  time  this  model 
gendarme  would  allow  for  preparation ; 
and  v/hen  the  nuns  hoped  they  might  be 
left  two  and  two  together  in  their  new 
homes,  seeing  they  Avere  mostly  old  and 
infirm,  ‘  No,’  he  said,  ‘  you  must  all  be 
separated;  here  is  everybody’s  journey 
money,  and  here’s  the  pay  for  her  first 
quarter’s  board.’  One  nun  fainted;  an¬ 
other,  who  had  been  bled  the  day  before, 
felt  the  wound  in  her  arm  re-open ;  an¬ 
other  wanted  the  prioress  to  protest  and 
threaten  a  legal  ajjpeal.  ‘  What  use  is 
that  against  a  leitre  de  cachet,  my 
daughter  ?  ’  was  the  reply.  It  was  noted 
(for  the  weakness  of  tire  Port-Royalists 
was  for  omens  and  quasi-miracles)  that  the 
two  dormitory  lamps,  which  had  burnt  on 
ever  since  the  convent  was  set  up,  both 
went  out  on  this  sorrowful  morning.  But 
you  should  read  in  Mrs.  Schimmelpen- 
ninck’s  Select  Memoirs  of  Port- Royal — if  you 
can’t  get  hold  of  such  books  as  Histoire 
gene  rale  de  Port-Rcaal  depuis  la  reforme  de 
I'abbate  fusqu'h  son  entilre  destruction  (k 
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Amsterdam,  chez  J.  Vanduren,  1756), — 
the  story  of  their  dispersion ;  how  car¬ 
riage  after  carriage  moved  off  through 
lines  of  sobbing  poor,  who  cried  in  frantic 
grief,  ‘  Mercy  !  mercy  !  you  will  ruin  us  if 
you  take  away  our  only  friends.’ 

The  greatest  grief  of  the  Sisters  was, 
that  they  were  not  allowed  to  make  any 
provision  for  their  old  servants,  people  like 
Fai  aforesaid;  they  recommended  them 
to  d’Argenson,  who^oarsely  told  them  not 
to  maVc  vexatious  delays;  ‘all  that  will 
be  looked  to  when  you  are  gone.’  It  was 
looked  to ;  one  very  old  man,  who  had 
served  the  convent  gratuitously  for  fifty 
years,  got  fifty  sols  for  his  pains.  It  was  a 
very  cold  season ;  some  of  the  nuns  were 
sent  as  far  as  Mont-C^nis,  others  to 
Amiens,  &c.  No  wonder  that  old  ladies, 
locked  up  in  the  inns  where  they  staid  at 
night,  and  bullied  by  harsh  guards,  suf¬ 
fered  so  much  that  many  of  them  died 
soon  after  reaching  their  destination  ;  one 
of  those  who  were  sent  to  Chartres  was 
almost  dead  when  she  was  lifted  out  of 
the  carriage.  We  know  what  roads  were 
like  in  those  days :  no  wonder  we  read  of 
carriages  overturned,  nuns  thrown  out,  and 
bruised  and  bemired  ‘so  as  to  have  to 
strip  off  their  dress  and  put  on  secular 
clothes.’  At  Amiens,  sister  Anne  de  Ste.- 
Cecile  arrives,  much  bruised  and  worn,  at 
eleven  at  night  at  the  convent  to  which 
she  is  assigned :  she  lives  four  days  longer, 
literally  worried  to  death  by  the  nuns  about 
her.  In  several  places  the  Port-Royalists 
were  refused  admission,  and  had  to  wait 
for  hours  until  special  orders  about  them 
came  from  the  neighboring  bishop.  At 
Bellefond,  near  Rouen,  the  abbess.  Made¬ 
moiselle  St.-Pierre,  being  at  last  obliged  to 
receive  J  ulie  de  Syncl^tique,  a  lady  of  the 
house  of  de  R^micourt,  locked  her  up  in  a 
little  tool-house,  where  she  was  kept  with¬ 
out  books,  writing  materials,  or  fire, 
through  the  coldest  winter  that  France 
had  had  for  two  centuries.  She  saw  no 
one  but  a  lay  sister,  who  soon  began  to 
pity  her,  and  persuaded  the  scholars  to 
save  her  some  of  their  allowance  of  char¬ 
coal  before  it  was  quite  burnt  This  they 
did,  thinking  she  meant  to  give  it  to  the 
poor;  but  she  was  found  out  before  long, 
and  had  to  do  penance  for  her  humanity. 
By-and-by  the  abbess  began  talking  to  her 
scholars  about  the  delights  of  a  convent 
life.  ‘  I  shall  never  be  one  of  you,’  said  a 
brate  girl  of  fifteen  (I  wish  her  name  had 


been  put  on  record),  ‘  there’s  not  a  grain 
of  Christian  charity  among  you  all.’  ‘  What 
does  the  girl-  mean  ?  ’  ‘  Why,  look  at  that 
chimney ;  not  once,  a^l  this  hard  win¬ 
ter,  have  we  seen  smoke  come  from  it ;  yet 
there  you  keep  a  saint,  whom  her  sanctity 
alone  preserves  from  despair.’  As  the  rest 
of  the  scholars  sided  with  their  spokes¬ 
woman,  the  abbess  gave  way,  and  next 
day  allowed  the  imprisoned  ex-sister  a  fire, 
and  a  short  walk,  and  a  seat  in  cha|)el  (far 
away  from  the  rest)  during  service.  It 
was  of  this  nun  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen  had  said  to  the  persecuting  abbess, 
‘You  may  persecute  her,  but  you’ll  never 
alter  her:  she  has  a  square  head,  and 
square-headed  people  are  always  obstinate.’ 
The  Sisters  got  much  the  same  everywhere 
— hard  treatment  and  that  petty  tyranny 
which  (as  the  Saurin  case  showed)  none 
are  cleverer  in  practising  than  members  of 
the  Christian  sisterhoods.  One  of  the 
nuns  was  paralytic,  and  nearly  ninety  years 
old — in  second  childhood,  perhaps.  Her 
fellows  hoped  that  she  was  happily  un¬ 
conscious  ;  but  just  as  they  were  all  being 
put  into  their  carriages,  she  rose,  and  ad¬ 
dressing  d’Argenson,  said,  ‘  Monsieur, 
aujourd’hui  e’est  I’heure  de  I’homme; 
mais  le  jugement  de  Dieu  est  sOr,  et  ne 
tardera  pas  d’arriver.’  She  tlien  relapsed 
into  stupor,  and  died  a  few  weeks  after 
reaching  the  place  of  her  imprisonment. 

I'he  servants,  as  I  said,  fared  as  badly 
as  the  Sisters :  they  were  locked  up  all 
day,  and  turned  out  houseless  at  night ; 
and  when  they  came  back  next  morning 
to  look  after  their  property,  they  found  the 
archers  du  roi  had  robbed  them  of  every¬ 
thing,  and  threatened  to  take  them  up  as 
thieves  when  they  ventured  to  claim  their 
own.  Several  of  them  were  past  work, 
and  having  outlived  their  relations,  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  try  to  get  into  the 
Hotel-Dieu. 

Meanwhile  d’Argenson  sent  a  courier 
to  tell  Madame  de  Maintenon  that  the 
work  was  done,  and  a  priest,  the  bishop  of 
Bellay’s  brother,  ransacked  the  house, 
breaking  open  the  cupboard  doors  to  save 
the  trouble  of  fitting  the  keys  to  them. 
Soon  after,  Madame  de  Chiteau-R^naud, 
whom  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  made 
abbess  of  Port-Royal  of  Paris,  came  to 
plunder  what  was  left,  and  brought  away 
a  hundred  cartloads  of  provisions,  church- 
furniture,  &c.  Early  next  year  the  monas¬ 
tery  was  demolished,  and  even  the  copper- 
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plates  oh  which  Mademoiselle  Horthmels, 
daughter  to  a  Paris  bookseller,  had  en¬ 
graved  a  series  of  plates  representing  the 
church  cloisters,  &c.,  were  seized  and 
destroyed :  ‘  his  Majesty’  (i.e.  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  revoker  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes) 
‘wished  no  record  of  the  place  to  be 
preserved.’  Nearly  two  years  later  came 
the  final  desecration  of  the  burying-ground. 
Noailles  appointed  le  Doux,  a  priest,  to 
superintend  the  work ;  this  man  gathered 
all  the  losels  of  the  neighlwrhood,  and 
so  primed  them  with  drink  that  the  place 
soon  became  a  scene  of  revolting  brutal¬ 
ity.  Are  the  French  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  worse  than  other  people  ?  or  is  it 
in  all  human  nature  to  act  as  these  grave¬ 
diggers  then  did,  and  as  the  Versailles 
friends  of  order  were  so  lately  doing? 
We  are  reminded  of  the  horrors  of  May, 
1871,  when  we  read  that  le  Doux’s  men, 
coming  on  the  body  of  Laisn^,  an  old 
convent  servant  who  had  often  relieved 
them  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  poor,  shouted,  ‘  Ah,  ah,  Laisn^,  te 
voilk  done  encore!’  and  hacked  him  to 
pieces  as  they  rammed  him  into  an  old 
packing-case  along  with  a  heap  of  other 
bodies,  much  as  the  drunken  braves  of 
Marquis  Gallifet,  and  the  sbirri  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Executive  power,  rammed 
their  victims  into  the  slaughter-pits  at 
Satory. 

You  can  see  on  the  edge  of  the  valley 
some  of  the  houses  of  St.  Lambert,  the  vil¬ 
lage  to  which  the  remains  were  carried,  and 
thrown  into  a  large  pit ;  ‘  the  way  was  strewn 
with  fragments  of  bodies  dropped  from  the 
carts  by  the  drunken  drivers.’  When  (as 
was  natural)  St.-Lambert  became  a  pil¬ 
grimage-place  for  the  poor  of  the  district, 
the  church  was  locked,  and  no  one  admit¬ 
ted  except  during  service. 

Of  course  the  Port-Royalists  have  pointed 
out  the  ‘judgments’  with  which  their  ene¬ 
mies  were  visited.  Madame  de  Chlteau- 
Renaud  died  so  suddenly,  before  she  had 
completed  her  work  of  pillage,  that  there 
was  no  time  to  give  her  extreme  unction ; 
three  successive  heirs  to  the  throne — the 
Dauphin,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  were  cut 
off  in  a  strange  and  startling  way;  and 
Marlborough’s  victories  destroyed  even  the 
empty  prestige  which  might  have  cloaked 
the  misery  to  which  the  Great  King  had 
reduced  France.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
look  for  special  judgments:  Louis’s  acts 


bore  their  natural  fruit :  by  revoking  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  he  flung  away  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  nation ;  by  crushing  down 
Jansenism  he  destroyed  the  last  hope  that 
Popery  might  reform  itself.  I  don’t  know 
whether  or  not  his  death-bed  speech  is  real¬ 
ly  authentic ;  but  we  can  well  fancy  him  over¬ 
whelmed  with  doubt,  and  bitterly  exclaim¬ 
ing  to  the  priests  about  him,  ‘  I  hope  it  was 
all  right :  you  told  me  it  was,  and  I  believed 
you,  and  did  it  in  all  sincerity ;  but  if  it  was 
wrong  it  was  a  horrible  mistake.’  Feudalism 
must  have  been  very  bad  indeed  if  it  was 
worse  than  the  system  on  which  absolutism, 
‘invoked,’  we  are  told,  ‘as  a  bulwark 
against  it,’  m.inaged  France.  The  king  and 
people,  sworn  friends  to  the  confusion  of 
the  nobles,  seem  to  have  made  a  very  one¬ 
sided  bargain.  Robber-knights,  pouncing 
down  from  their  (jerman  eyries,  were  in 
this  point  less  mischievous  than  d’Argen- 
sons  with  their  king’s  archers,  that  they 
never  pretended  to  act  lawfully :  moreover, 
one  robber  might  be  deftly  set  against 
another,  and  the  Emperor  was  sometimes 
strong  enough  to  be  worth  appealing  to. 
But  in  France  the  tyranny  went  on  by  due 
process  of  taw,  and  there  is  a  point  at  which 
bad  laws  are  worse  than  anarchy ;  the  iron 
enters  into  the  soul,  and,  even  when  it  has 
been  wrenched  out,  many  generations  must 
pass  before  the  nation’s  soul  loses  the  mark 
of  it.  If  the  French  now-a-days  are  singu¬ 
larly,  sadly,  ready  either  to  play  the  niou- 
chard  or  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  him 
and  his  brother  the  gendarme,  it  is  because 
they  have  been  trained  to  it  for  ages  in  a 
way  which  makes  them  unhappily  not  at 
all  likely  soon  to  forget  their  early  educa¬ 
tion. 

There  had  Ijeen  (as  we  saw)  a  previous 
dispersal  or  imprisonment  of  Port- Royal 
nuns.  The  order  was  signed  in  1656,  when 
the  Sorbonne  had  ratified  father  Cornet’s  five 
propositions;  but  Madame  de  Longueville 
had  influence  enough  to  stay  the  persecution 
till  she  died  in  1679.  Port-Royal  of  Paris, 
however — the  house  which  Mfere  Angd- 
lique’s  mother  had  bought  for  them,  and 
which  they  had  fitted  up  when  Port-Royal 
des  Champs  was  found  so  unhealthy  that 
they  left  it  until,  by  the  patient  labor  of 
‘  the  Port- Royal  School,’  it  was  drained  and 
made  habitable — was  taken  from  them  as 
early  as  1661,  and  all  their  pupils,  among 
them  the  two  daughters  of  the  Duke  of 
Luynes,  were  sent  away.  From  1679  till 
1710  they  lived  in  a  perpetual  state  of  alarm, 
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’  gradually  losing  many  of  those  who  had 
made  their  society  famous.  The  recluses  were 
once  again  dispersed — some  banished,  some 
(among  whom  was  de  Saci,  founder  of  the 
first  Bible  Society)  put  into  the  Bastille. 
His  secretary  Fontaine’s  account  of  his 
imprisonment  is  another  of  the  Port-Royal 
books  which  deserve  to  be  better  known. 
De  Saci  died  in  time  to  be  buried  at  Port- 
Royal,  in  the  Church  where  he  had  gone 
to  prayers  when  he  was  six  years  old,  and 
where,  after  being  ordained,  he  had  sung 
liis  first  mass ;  there  were  still  a  hundred 
nuns  left  to  meet  the  coffin  of  the  great 
translator  of  the  Bible. 

But  I  did  not  mean  to  give  you  a  history 
of  Port- Royal.  I  only  wanted  to  refer  you 
to  the  books  in  which  you  can  read  all 
about  the  growth  and  work  and  final  sup¬ 
pression  of  school  and  convent.  When  I 
began  this  paper  I  wished  to  point  out  to 
the  crowds  of  sight-seers  one  place,  within 
easy  reach  of  Paris,  where  they  may  pass  a 
Christian  Sunday ;  and  they  will  not  like 
the  pretty  Port- Royal  valley  and  the  grand 
woods  of  La  Chevreuse  the  worse  for  having 
first  read  up  a  little  of  the  history  of  which 
every  stone  and  tree  are  eloquent.  Mr. 
Udry,  the  present  tenant,  is  a  Romanist : 
he  left  us  and  went  off  to  mass  soon  after 
we  had  seen  the  Museum.  But  he  is  no 
bigot :  he  has  the  true  Anglican  belief  in 
original  sin  and  the  necessity  of  guiding 
grace.  When  we  said  we  were  Protestants, 
he  replied,  ‘  Qu’est-ce  que  cela  nous  fait, 
I)Ourvu  que  vous  ne  soyez  pas  comme  ces 
materialistes  ?  ’  His  sympathies  were  not 
wide  enough  to  take  in  the  men  who  after¬ 
wards  tried  to  signalise  their  fall  by  burning 
their  city.  He  would  not  have  understood 
lK)or  Millibre,  with  his  dying  cry  of  Vit'e 
I'humanite !  But  he  was  proud  of  the 
Jansenists,  and  was  delighted  to  show  us 
the  visitors’  book,  in  which  the  Germans 
had  given  their  views.  Hauptmann  von 
Schonfeld  had  blossomed  out  in  Lartn,  et 
campos  ubi  Troja  fuit.  Sprenger  Kirchbaum, 
pharmacien,  preferred  French:  ‘  Hommage 
aux  illustres  solitaires  quit  ont  fait  de  la  lan- 
gue  et  de  la  litterature  fran9aise  la  premiere 
littdrature  des  peuples  civilise's.’  U npatriot- 
ic  Kirchbaum !  ‘  Edmond  Geyer,  sous-offi- 
cier  de  qe  ambulance,’  tried  French  less 
successfully :  ‘  Le  paix  est  singi ;  il  est  bien 
qu’il  est  fini  la  guerre  pour  tout  le  monde.’ 

We  sit  long  over  breakfast  looking 
through  Vanduren’s  IFistoire getUraU.  The 
poor  Sisters  seem  to  have  been  often  in 


trouble:  they  get  mixed  up  somehow  with 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  and  are  defended  by 
Racine  from  the  consequent  calumny.  The 
Jesuit  Brisacier  maligns  them  in  con¬ 
nection  with  O’Callaghan,  ‘  a  learned  and 
very  eloquent  priest  of  the  Sorbonne,  cur6 
of  Cour  Chiverne,  near  Blois,  who  had  en¬ 
raged  the  Jesuit  by  his  rousing  sermons.’ 
Brisacier  calls  them  vierges  folles,  sans  reli¬ 
gion  et  sans  maeurs,  impenitentes  (he  accuses 
them  of  wishing  to  die  without  extreme 
unction,  ‘  in  profane  imitation  of  our  Lord’s 
death’),  and  above  all  asacremeniaires,  as  he 
expresses  it — this  ofa  sisterhood  which  had 
taken  up  a  special  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  We  plunge  into  Mfere  Ange- 
lique’s  letters ;  they  are  so  delightful  that  we 
could  go  on  reading  them  all  day :  she  knows 
her  rule  is  severe,  but  says,  ‘  au  commence¬ 
ment  il  faut  prendre  les  choses  le  plus  haut 
que  possible,  car  il  y  a  toujours  une  rel4che.’ 
When  we  find  her,  in  1647,  telling  the 
Queen  of  Poland  how  great  ladies  came 
into  retreat,  ‘  ne  pouvant  plus  souffrir  Paris 
et  le  monde,’  we  are  reminded  of  Madame 
de  Sevign^,  who  spent  a  year  at  Port-Roy¬ 
al  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  place  admirably 
suited  to  induce  one  to  faire  son  salut. 
M^re  Ang^lique’s  work  was  not  limited  to 
her  own  community :  the  general  of  her  or¬ 
der  set  her  the  hard  task  of  reforming  the 
other  Cistercian  convents  in  France:  she 
therefore  visited  Tard,  St.-Aubyn,  &c.,  and 
above  all  Maubuisson,  near  Pontoise,  tlie 
richest  of  them  all.  The  then  abbess  of 
Maubuisson  was  sister  of  Gabrielle  d’Es- 
trees ;  so  we  may  well  imagine  what  sort  of 
a  place  the  convent  was — a  house  of  call, 
in  fact,  it  had  been,  when  Gabrielle’s  sister 
first  went  there,  for  Henry  IV.  and  his  fel- 
low-roysterers  after  a  day’s  hunting.  The 
way  in  which  this  lady,  then  abbess  of  Ber- 
tancourt,  was  put  into  such  a  very  rich  piece 
of  preferment,  is  not  at  all  creditable  to  the 
‘  vert  gallant  ’  King.  Gabrielle,  of  course, 
worried  him  into  it :  ‘  Maubuisson  ’  (she 
kept  urging)  ‘  is  so  much  nearer  Paris 
than  Bertancourt.’  ‘  But  Maubuisson  elects 
its  own  abbess.’  Nevertheless,  hunting  one 
day  in  the  convent  woods,  Henry  stopped 
to  pay  his  respects  to  Madame  de  Puisieux, 
the  abbess ;  while  they  were  talking  he  sud¬ 
denly  asked,  ‘  Pray,  madame,  of  whom  do 
you  hold  your  office  here  ?’  ‘  Sire,  permit 

me  to  hold  it  from  you,  when  it  pleases  your 
Majesty,’  replied  the  incautiously  courteous 
abbess.  ‘  That  I’ll  consider  of,’  answered 
the  King ;  and  going  ofl'  without  a  word  of 
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good-bye  he  sent  to  Rome  for  authority, 
and  soon  held  a  chapter,  in  which  he  ap¬ 
pointed  Madame  d’Estrees,  ‘  vice  Madame 
de  Puisieux,  who  has  formally  resigned.’ 
I  hope  the  story  is  not  true.  Anyhow  Ga- 
brielle’s  sister  and  her  nuns  led  such  a  scan¬ 
dalous  life  that,  after  many  warnings,  Louis 
XIII.  had  to  interfere.  Madame  d’Estr^es, 
however,  was  not  going  to  give  up  without 
a  struggle :  she  imprisoned  the  first  emis¬ 
saries  of  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux ;  flogged  the 
second;  and  when  the  abbot  came  with 
an  armed  retinue,  she  refused  to  appear  in 
the  chapter-house,  and  had  to  be  carried 
off  by  force,  after  having  hid  herself  in  a 
secret  room.  She  was  put  in  the  convent 
of  the  Filles  P^nitentes  and  the  Mbre  An- 
g^lique  was  temporarily  installed  in  her 
place.  She  soon  managed,  with  the  help 
of  three  Port-Royal  nuns,  to  get  up  some¬ 
thing  like  discipline  among  the  loose-lived 
Sisters,  who  had  even  been  accustomed  to 
confess  (when  they  did  confess)  according 
to  a  written  formula,  which  they  handed 
from  bne  to  another.  How  they  could  have 
been  so  readily  moved  to  better  things  is  a 
wonder,  although  some  must  all  along  have 
been  better  than  the  rest,  for  we  hear  that 
when  the  scandals  were  beginning  the  pri¬ 
oress  bearded  Henry  to  his  face,  and  rescued 
a  nun  whom  one  of  his  companions  had 
carried  off  into  the  abbess’s  lodge.  How¬ 
ever,  before  the  reform  was  complete  Ma¬ 
dame  d’Estrees  escaped  from  the  Filles 
Penitentes,  and  getting  her  brother-in-law, 
the  Count  de  S^ze,  to  form  a  party  of 
wild  young  men,  she  came  back  at  their 
head  and  turned  Mfere  Angelique  out.  But 
a  good  spirit  had  been  awakened  in  the 
l)lace.  To  d’Estrees’  great  vexation  all  the 
new  and  a  great  many  of  the  old  nuns  ran 
out  with  their  new  abbess,  and  marched 
into  Pontoise,  where  they  had  to  wait  in 
one  of  the  churches  till,  after  some  two 
(lays’  delay,  M.  de  Citeaux  and  250  archers 
could  be  got  to  reinstate  them.  The  whole 
story,  including  Madame  d’Estr^es’  dismay 
at  finding  her  splendid  apartments  turned 
into  an  infirmary,  is  racy  of  the  time.  At 
Tard,  I  think,  the  reforming  abbess  had 
still  more  trouble ;  but  she  was  not  wholly 
without  troubles  in  her  own  sisterhood. 
One  lady  gave  them  a  very  large  sum  to 
rebuild  their  cloister,  and  at  the  same  time 
presented  herself  as  a  postulant.  After  two 
years  she  was  rejected  on  the  ground  of  in¬ 
sufficient  vocation.  She  then  wanted  back 
her  money ;  and  by  selling  and  borrowing 
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and  begging  they  managed  to  repay  her. 
Two  sisters,  one  an  heiress,  the  other  pen¬ 
niless,  came  in;  after  the  usual  probation 
the  heiress  was  chosen,  the  other  rejected 
— but  they  gave  up  the  w’hole  of  the  heir¬ 
ess’s  fortune  to  her  less  pious  sister.  One 
of  Madame  de  Bernard’s  daughters  became 
a  nun,  contrary  to  her  mother’s  earnest 
wish ;  for  years  the  girl  had  begged  to  leave 
off  pamreSy  and  had  devoted  herself  to  nurs¬ 
ing  the  servants  and  poor  sick  neighbors ; 
her  mother,  ‘  to  turn  her  thoughts  into  a 
right  channel,’  would  let  her  read  nothing 
but  novels,  so  she  gave  up  reading  alto¬ 
gether.  Her  confessor,  a  Jesuit,  tempo¬ 
rized;  but  ajansenist  priest  whom  she  met 
with  told  her  to  obey  God  rather  than  man, 
and  so  she  ran  away  to  Port-Royal.  Her 
sister  followed  not  long  after;  and  the  mo¬ 
ther,  vowing  to  never  to  see  them  again, 
naturally  stirred  up  all  whom  she  could 
influence  against  the  wicked  sisterhtxxl. 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  a  great  deal 
about  Racine  and  his  history  of  Port-Roy¬ 
al,  and  his  first  poetical  essays  made  in  its 
woods:  but  we  had  better  glance  at  the 
garden,  where  the  fruit  still  keeps  up  its 
character,  and  to  which  water  is  supplied 
from  a  reservoir  in  an  old  tower  dating  from 
the  Fronde  war.  This  war,  by  the  way, 
was  the  only  occasion  on  which  M^re  An- 
g^lique  lost  heart.  She  and  her  nuns  re¬ 
tired  to  Paris  till  M.  de  Saci  encouraged 
them  to  come  back  and  put  their  trust  in 
GckI,  and  not  in  the  human  defences  which 
the  ‘  recluses  ’  had  contrived  to  protect  their 
property.  After  seeing  the  tunnel  that 
takes  off  the  water  which  used  to  fill  the 
two  fish  ponds  (now  drained  and  growing 
excellent  wheat  and  oats),  and  having  a 
good  lesson  in  French  gardening  from  our 
hosts,  we  see  off  across  the  rich  valley,  and 
then  up  glorious  wood-path's,  to  the  old 
tower  of  the  Madeleine,  linked  with  the 
name  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Tour  de 
Nestle;  and,  after  wandering  about  and 
admiring  the  bowl-shaped  valley  of  la  Che- 
vreuse  lying  below  us,  we  descended,  and 
pushed  on  to  the  Duke  of  Luynes’  chiteau 
of  Dampierre.  This  we  could  not  see. 
Madame  was  still  in  mourning  for  the  head 
of  the  house,  who  fell  at  Beaugency.  Her 
brother,  wounded  there,  was  limping  about 
the  terrace.  So  about  Ingres’  pictures  (of 
which  the  house  contains  many)  I  cannot 
tell  you  anything ;  but  the  park  we  were, 
as  a  special  favor,  allowed  to^  walk  in ; 
and  it  was  as  cool  and  lovely  as  Versailles 
36 
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would  have  been  hot  and  full  of  un-Sunday- 
like  noise. 

Dampierre  should  be  seen  by  all  who 
want  to  enjoy  a  quiet  summer  day  near 
Paris ;  and  let  no  one  who  goes  to  Dam¬ 
pierre  fail  to  see  what  is  left  of  Port- Royal. 
A  good  walker  could  easily  make  his  way 
thence  across  country  to  Versailles,  instead 
of  going  by  way  of  la  Verribre  and  the  rail¬ 
road.  We  English  are  too  content  with 
the  French  high  roads;  by  going  along  by¬ 
ways  you  not  only  get  that  strategic  know¬ 
ledge  which  the  Prussians  found  so  useful, 
but  you  ’get  to  know  the  people;  and  no 
amount  of  travelling  in  a  country  will  make 
up  for  the  want  of  this  bonSi  fide  acquaint¬ 
ance.  If  your  experience  is  like  mine,  the 
more  you  see  of  the  French  people  the  more 
you  will  like  them  and  pity  them.  Is  all 
that  happens  to  a  nation  really  to  be  charged 
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to  that  nation’s  character  ?  Can  we  ever 
conceive  England  in  such  a  state  as  France 
was  in  1685?  When’ our  kings  did  des¬ 
potic  deeds,  we  always  say  they  were  able 
to  do  them  because  the  people  went  along 
with  them ;  but  that  is  just  what  the  vast 
majority  of  the  French  did  with  Louis  XIV. 
against  Huguenots.  Yet  we  always  re¬ 
covered  from  our  despotic  fits ;  France 
never  recovered  that  mad  act  of  despotism 
urged  on  by  bigotry.  And  how  did  the 
Port- Royal  Sisters  treat  the  Huguenots? 
Not  a  word  about  them  in  any  of  the 
books  that  I  have  read;  yet  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  trace  expressions  of  sympathy 
and  so  forth ;  for  as  it  was  the  same  hand 
which  crushed  both,  so  the  destruction  of 
each  was  alike  deeply  injurious  to  France 
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When  we  have  passed  in  review  the 
works  of  that  great  writer  who  calls  herself 
George  Eliot,  and  given  for  a  time  our 
use  of  sight  to  her  portraitures  of  men 
and  women,  what  form,  as  we  move  away, 
persists  on  the  field  of  vision,  and  remains 
the  chief  centre  of  interest  for  the  imagina¬ 
tion  ?  The  form  not  of  Tito,  or  Maggie, 
or  Dinah,  or  Silas,  but  of  one  who,  if  not 
the  real  George  E^iot,  is  that  “  second 
self”  who  writes  her  books  and  lives  and 
speaks  through  them.  Such  a  second  self 
of  an  author  is  perhaps  more  substantial 
than  any  mere  human  personality  encum-- 
bered  with  the  accidents  of  flesh  and  blood 
and  daily  living.  It  stands  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  primary  self,  and  differs 
considerably  from  its  fellow.  It  presents 
its  |>erson  to  us  with  fewer  reserves ;  it  is 
independent  of  local  and  temporary  mo¬ 
tives  of  speech  or  of  silence ;  it  knows  no 
man  after  the  flesh  ;  it  is  more  than  an 
individual;  it  utters  secrets,  but  secrets 
which  all  men  of  all  ages  are  to  catch: 
while,  behind  it,  lurks  w'ell  pleased  the  ver¬ 
itable  historical  self  secure  from  imperti¬ 
nent  observation  and  criticism.  With  this 
second  self  of  George  Eliot  it  is,  not  with 
the  actual  historical  person,  that  we  have 
to  do.  And  when,  having  closed  her 
books,  we  gaze  outward  with  the  mind’s 
eje,  the  spectacle  we  see  is  that  most 
impressive  spectacle  of  a  great  nature, 


which  has  suffered  and  has  now  attained, 
which  was  jjerplexed  and  has  now  graspecl 
the  clue — standing  before  us  not  without 
tokens  on  lip  and  brow  of  the  strife  and 
the  suffering,  but  resolute,  and  henceforth 
possessed  of  something  which  makes  self- 
mastery  possible."  The  strife  is  not  end¬ 
ed,  the  pain  may  still  be  resurgent ;  but 
we  perceive  on  which  side  victory  must  lie. 

This  personal  accent  in  the  writings  of 
George  Eliot  does  not  interfere  with  their 
dramatic  truthfulness ;  it  adds  to  the  power 
with  which  they  grasp  the  heart  and  con¬ 
science  of  the  reader.  We  cannot  say 
with  confidence  of  any  one  of  her  creations 
that  it  is  a  projection  of  herself;  the  lines 
of  their  movement  are  not  deflected  by 
hidden  powers  of  attraction  or  repulsion 
peculiar  to  the  mind  of  the  author;  most 
noteworthy  is  her  impartiality  towards  the 
several  creatures  of  her  imagination  ;  she 
condemns  but  does  not  hate ;  she  is  cold 
or  indifferent  to  none ;  each  lives  his  own 
life,  good  or  bad ;  but  the  author  is  present 
in  the  midst  of  them,  indicating,  interpret¬ 
ing;  and  we  discern  in  the  moral  laws, 
the  operation  of  w’hich  presides  over  the 
action  of  each  story,  those  abstractions 
fi’om  the  common  fund  of  truth  which  the 
author  has  found  most  needful  to  her  own 
deepest  life.  We  feel  in  reading  these 
books  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a 
soul,  and  a  soul  which  has  had  a  history. 
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At  the  same  time  the  novels  of  George 
Eliot  are  not  didactic  treatises.  They  are 
primarily  works  of  art,  and  George  Eliot 
herself  is  artist  as  much  as  she  is  teacher. 
Many  good  things  in  particular  ])assages 
of  her  writings  are  detachable ;  admirable 
sayings  can  be  cleared  from  their  surround¬ 
ings,  and  presented  by  themselves,  Itnock- 
ed  out  clean  as  we  knock  out  fossils  from 
a  piece  of  limestone.  But  if  we  separate 
the  moral  soul  of  any  complete  work  ot 
hers  from  its  artistic  medium,  if  we  murder 
to  dissect,  we  lose  far  more  than  we  gain. 

When  a  work  of  art  can  be  understood 
only  by  enjoying  it,  the  art  is  of  a  high 
kind.  The  best  criticism  of  Shakspeare  is 
not  that  which  comes  out  of  profound 
cogitation,  but  out  of  immense  enjoyment; 
and  the  most  valuable  critic  is  the  critic 
who  communicates  sympathy  by  an  ex¬ 
quisite  record  of  his  own  delights,  not  the 
critic  who  attempts  to  communicate 
thought.  In  a  less  degree  the  same  is  true 
of  George  Eliot.  I'here  is  not  a  hard 
kernel  of  dogma  at  the  centre  of  her  art, 
and  around  it  a  sheath  or  envelope  which 
we  break  and  throw  away ;  the  moral  sig¬ 
nificance  coalesces  with  the  narrative,  and 
lives  through  the  characters. 

In  George  Eliot’s  poems  the  workman¬ 
ship  is  not  less  sincere  than  that  of  her 
prose  writings,  and  a  token  of  sincerity  is 
that  inasmuch  as  she  labored*  under  a  dis¬ 
advantage  that  disadvantage  immediately 
shows  itself.  These  honest  failures  are  im¬ 
mensely  more  precious  than  any  possible 
piece  of  splendid  mendacity  in  art,  which 
might  have  gained  a  temporary  success. 
The  poems  are  conspicuously  inferior  to  the 
novels,  and  a  striking  indication  that  poe¬ 
try  is  not  George  Eliot’s  element  as  artist 
is  this,  that  in  her  poems  the  idea 
and  the  matter  do  not  really  interpene¬ 
trate;  the  idea  stands  above  the  mat¬ 
ter  as  a  master  above  a  slave,  and  sub¬ 
dues  the  matter  to  its  will.  The  ideal  mo¬ 
tives  of  “The  Spanish  Gypsy,”  of  “  Jubal,” 
of  “  Armgart,”  can  be  stated  in  a  concise 
form  of  words.  For  the  mystery  of  life 
there  is  substituted  the  complexity  of  a 
problem  of  moral  dynamics,  a  ailculable 
composition  of  forces.  And  with  this  the 
details  of  the  poems  are  necessarily  in  agree¬ 
ment.  A  large  rhythm  sustains  the  verse, 
similar  in  nature  to  the  movement  of  a 
calmly  musical  period  of  prose ;  but  at  best 
*he  music  of  the  lines  is  a  measurable  mu¬ 
sic;  under  the  verse  there  lies  no  living 
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heart  of  music,  with  curious  pulsation,  and 
rhythm,  which  is  a  miracle  of  the  blood. 
The  carefully-executed  lyrics  of  Juan  and 
Fedalma  are  written  with  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  what  song  is,  and  how  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  speech.  The  author  was  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  precise  position  of  the  vocal 
organs  in  singing  ;  the  pity  is,  she  could 
not  sing.»  The  little  modelled  verses  are 
masks  ta,ken  from  the  dead  faces  of  infan¬ 
tile  lyrics  that  once  lived  and  breathed. 

Having  been  brought  into  the  presence 
of  the  nature  which  has  given  us  these 
books,  the  first  thing  which  strikes  us  is  its 
completeness.  No  part  of  our  humanity 
seems  to  have  been  originally  deficient  or 
malformed.  While  we  read  what  she  has 
written  the  blood  circulates  through  every 
part  of  our  system.  We  are  not  held  sus¬ 
pended  in  a  dream  with  brain  asleep.  The 
eye  of  common  observation  is  not  blinded 
by  an  excess  of  mystical  glory ;  the  heart 
is  made  to  throb  with  fervor;  the  con¬ 
science  is  aware  of  the  awful  issues  of  life 
and  death  ;  the  life  is  made  facile  to  laugh¬ 
ter.  The  genius  of  this  writer  embraces  us 
like  the  air  on  every  side.  If  some  power¬ 
ful  shock  have  numbed  for  awhile  any  one  of 
our  nerves  of  sensation,  she  plays  upon  it 
with  a  stimulating  restorative  flow.  And 
in  this  fact  of  the  completeness  of  her  na¬ 
ture  we  receive  a  guarantee  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  any  solution  which  George  Eliot 
may  have  wrought  out  for  herself  of  the 
moral  difficulties  of  life.  No  part  of  the 
problem  is  likely  to  have  been  ignored. 
From  a  partial  nature  we  can  expect  only 
a  partial  solution,  and  the  formation  of  a 
sect.  To  be  a  modern  pagan  may  be  easy 
and  eminently  satisfactory  to  a  creature 
who  has  nothing  within  him  which  makes 
the  devotion  of  the  Cross  more  than  a 
spectacle  of  foolishness.  To  annihilate  the 
external  world,  and  stand  an  unit  of  voli¬ 
tion  in  the  presence  of  a  majestic  moral 
order,  is  sufficient  to  a  naked  will,  like 
Fichte,  a  central  point  of  soul  which  knows 
not  imagination  or  memory,  or  the  sweet 
inspirations  and  confidences  of  the  flesh 
and  blood.  Such  a  nature  as  George  Eli¬ 
ot’s  may  indeed  arrive  at  a  very  partial  so¬ 
lution  of  the  problem  of  highest  living,  and 
may  record  its  answer  in  the  phraseology 
of  a  sect;  but  the  result  will  have  been 
reached  by  some  process  different  from  the 
easy  one  of  narrowing  the  terms  in  which 
the  problem  has  been  stated. 

In  this  nature,  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
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and  with  every  part  strong,  the  granite-like 
foundation  of  the  whole  is  conscience,  the 
moral  perceptions  and  the  moral  will.  Ab¬ 
stract  the  ethical  interest  from  her  chief 
prose  work,  “  Romola,”  or  from  her  chief 
poem,  “  The  Spanish  Gypsy,”  and  there  is 
total  collapse  of  design,  characters,  inci¬ 
dents.  Other  story-tellers  centre  our  hopes 
and  fears  in  the  happiness  or  unhappiness 
of  their  chief  personages ;  a  wedding  or  a 
funeral  brings  to  an  end  at  once  our  emo¬ 
tional  disturbance  and  the  third  volume 
of  the  novel  George  Eliot  is  profoundly 
moved  by  the  spectacle  of  human  joy  and 
human  sorrow ;  death  to  her  is  always  tra¬ 
gic,  but  there  is  something  more  tragic  than 
cessation  of  the  breath,  and  of  the  pulse ; 
there  is  the  slow  letting  go  of  life,  and  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  a  soul ;  to  her  the 
marriage  joys  are  dear,  but  there  is  some¬ 
thing  higher  than  the  highest  happiness  of 
lovers.  “  What  greater  thing,”  she  muses, 
while  Adam  and  Dinah  stand  with  clasp¬ 
ed  hands  and  satisfied  hearts,  “  what  great¬ 
er  thing  is  there  for  two  human  souls  than 
to  feel  that  they  are  joined  for  life,  to 
strengthen  each  other  in  all  labor,  to  rest 
on  each  other  in  all  sorrow,  to  minister  to 
each  other  in  all  pain,  to  be  one  with  each 
other  in  silent  unspeakable  memories  at 
the  moment  of  the  last  parting.”  She  has 
shown  us  one  thing  greater — the  obedi¬ 
ence  of  man  and  woman  to  a  summons 
more  authoritative  than  that  of  any  person¬ 
al  emotion : — 

We  must  walk 
Apart  unto  the  end.  Our  marriage  rite 
Is  our  resolve  that  we  will  each  be  true 
To  high  allegiance,  higher  than  our  love. 

When  Tom  and  Maggie  sink  in  the  hurrj’- 
ing  Floss  there  is  left  an  aching  sense  of 
abrupt  incompleteness,  of  imperious  sus¬ 
pension,  of  intolerable  arrest ;  and  with  this 
a  sense  of  the  utter  helplessness  of  our  extre- 
mest  longings.  The  musician’s  hand  has 
broken  the  movement  in  the  midst,  and  it 
can  never  be  taken  up  again.  This  is  cru¬ 
el  to  all  our  tender  desires  for  joy.  But 
there  is  something  more  dreadful  When 
the  heavens  break  up  over  the  head  of  Si¬ 
las  Mamer,  when  the  lots  declare  him,  the 
innocent  man,  guilty  in  the  midst  of  the 
congregation  of  Lantern  Yard ;  when  he 
goes  out  with  despair  in  his  soul,  with  sha¬ 
ken  trust  in  God  and  man,  to  live  for  wea¬ 
ry  years  ^  life  of  unsocial  and  godless  iso¬ 
lation,  accumulating  his  hoard  of  yellow 
pieces,  the  tragedy  is  deeper.  Wlien  the 
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beautiful  Greek  awakes  from  his  swoon  be¬ 
side  the  Arno  to  find  no  pleasant  solitary 
lair,  but  the  vindictive  eyes  of  Baldassare 
looking  down  at  him,  and  the  eager  knuc¬ 
kles  at  his  throat,  the  real  piteousness  and 
terror  is  not  that  a  young  man  is  about  to 
die,  but  that  now  the  visible  seal  of  finali¬ 
ty  is  to  be  set  upon  that  death  of  the  soul 
w'hich  had  already  taken  place.  When 
the  story  concerns  itself  with  the  ruin  or 
the  restoration  of  moral  character  every 
other  interest  becomes  subordinate.  I'he 
nodes  of  the  plot  from  which  new  devel¬ 
opments  spring  are  often  invisible  spiritu¬ 
al  events.  It  is  a  crisis,  and  we  feel  it  to 
be  such,  when  there  falls  into  Maggie’s 
hands  a  copy  of  De  Imitatione  Christi  ;  the 
incident  is  fraught,  we  are  at  once  aware, 
with  momentous  consequences.  “  ‘  Fath¬ 
er,  I  have  not  been  good  to  you;  but  I 
will  be,  I  will  be,’  said  Esther,  laying  her 
head  on  his  knee.”  Slight  words,  but 
words  which  determine  an  epoch,  because 
as  they  were  uttered,  self-love  was  cast  be¬ 
hind,  and  the  little  action  of  laying  her 
head  upon  her  father’s  knee  was  endowed 
with  sacramental  efficacy.  The  relations 
that  human  beings  can  form  with  one  an¬ 
other  which  are  most  intimate,  most  full  of 
fate,  are  with  George  Eliot  not  intellectual 
or  merely  social  relations,  but  essentially 
moral.  Eppie  toddles  in  through  the  weav¬ 
er’s  open  door,  and  does  much  more  than 
console  him  for  his  lost  treasure ;  she  is  to 
him  the  sunshine  and  spring  breeze  thaw¬ 
ing  the  arrested  stream  of  his  affections, 
delivering  him  from  his  state  of  unnatural 
isolation,  and  reuniting  him  with  his  fel¬ 
low-men.  Edgar  Tryan  brings  happiness 
to  Janet,  but  it  is  by  saving  her  soul. 
Felix  Holt  is  much  more  than  a  lover; 
painfully  divested  of  coats  and  neck-ties 
with  his  somewhat  formulated  nobility,  and 
his  doctrinaire  delight  in  exposition  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  he  yet  is  a  genuine  moral  nature, 
and  approaching  Esther  Lyon  as  a  con¬ 
science  approaches  a  conscience,  and  with 
an  almost  rude  insistency  of  moral  force, 
he  becomes  the  discoverer  to  her  of  the 
heroisms  which  lay  concealed  in  her  own 
dainty  feminine  nature.  To  Romola  her 
early  love  is  as  a  morning  cloud,  growing 
momently  fainter  and  more  distant;  the 
one  profound  attachment  which  she  forms 
is  to  her  spiritual  father,  the  man  “  who  had 
been  for  her  an  incarnation  of  the  highest 
motives,”  who  had  forced  her  to  submit  tq. 
the  painful  supremacy  of  conscience. 
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The  conscience  of  George  Eliot  asserts 
itself  so  strongly  because  there  are  in  her 
nature  other  powers  strong  also,  and  urg¬ 
ing  great  claims  upon  the  will.  Her  sen¬ 
ses  are  framed  for  rich  and  varied  plea¬ 
sure.  The  avenues  between  the  senses  and 
the  imagination  are  traversed  to  and  fro  by 
swift  and  secret  intelligencers.  There  are 
blind  motions  in  her  blood,  which  respond 
to  vague  influences,  the  moral  nature  of 
which  may  be  determined  by  a  contingen¬ 
cy;  there  are  deep  incalculable  instincts 
the  heritage  from  past  generations,  which 
suddenly  declare  themselves  with  an  ener¬ 
gy  that  had  not  been  surmised.  There  are 
zeals  and  ardors  of  the  heart,  eager  de¬ 
mands  and  eager  surrenders.  There  is  the 
grasping,  permitted  or  restrained,  of  a  rich¬ 
ly  endowed  nature  after  joy — after  joy  from 
which  to  avert  the  eyes  forever  is  bitter  as 
the  sundering  of  flesh  and  soul.  This  na¬ 
ture,  in  which  conscience  must  needs  be 
stem,  is  a  nature  of  passionate  sensibility. 
The  pure  gleaming  of  gems,  the  perfect 
moulding  of  a  woman’s  arm,  the  face  of 
youth  that  is  like  a  flower,  and  its  aureole 
of  bright  hair,  the  strong  voice  of  a  singer 
that  urges  and  controls,  the  exquisite 
movement  and  excitement  of  the  dance, 
not  one  of  these  fails  to  find  an  answer  in 
the  large  joy-embracing  nature  of  George 
ElioL  We  recall  to  mind  Tito’s  presence 
in  the  dark  library  of  Bardi,  “  like  a  wreath 
of  spring  dropped  suddenly  in  Romola’s 
youngbut  wintry  life;”  and  the  fascination 
exercised  over  Adam  by  the  sweet,  round¬ 
ed,  blossom-like,  dark-eyed  Hetty;  and 
Maggie  borne  along  by  the  wave  of  arro¬ 
gant  baritone  music  too  strong  for  her ; 
and  the  wonder  and  worship  of  Rufus  Ly¬ 
on  in  presence  of  that  miracle  of  grace,  the 
Frenchwoman  found  by  the  roadside ;  and 
Fedalma  circling  to  the  booming  and  ring¬ 
ing  tambourine,  under  the  flushed  clouds 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  spectators  of  the 
Pla^a : — 

Ardently  modest,  sensuously  pure. 

With  young  delight  that  wonders  at  itself. 
And  throbs  as  innocent  as  opening  flowers. 
Knowing  not  comment,  soilless,  beautiful. 

•  •  •  •  • 

All  gathering  influences  culminate. 

And  urge  Fedalma.  Earth  and  heaven  seem 
one. 

Life  a  glad  trembling  on  the  outer  edge 
Of  unknown  rapture. 

This  capacity  for  pure  joy,  thia  noble 
sensibility  to  beauty  are  attributes,  not  of 
the  lower  characters  of  George  Eliot’s  cre¬ 


ating,  but  of  the  worthiest.  They  are  felt 
by  her  to  be  derived  from  the  strength  of 
our  nature,  not  from  its  weakness.  Adam 
Bede  falls  in  love  with  a  women  who  has 
nothing  to  recommend  her  but  exquisite 
curves  of  cheek  and  neck,  the  liquid  depth 
of  beseeching  eyes,  the  sweet  childish  pout 
of  the  lips,  and  he  cleaves  to  her  with  al¬ 
most  a  humility  of  devotion.  Does  George 
Eliot  think  meanly  of  her  hero  for  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  so  unbecoming  a  sensible  man  ? 
By  no  means.  She  perceives  that  “  beau¬ 
ty  has  an  expression  beyond  and  far  above 
the  one  woman’s  soul  that  it  clothes ;  as 
the  words  of  genius  have  a  wider  mean¬ 
ing  than  the  thought  that  prompted  them : 
it  is  more  than  a  woman’s  love  that  moves 
us  in  a  woman’s  eyes — it  seems  to  be  a 
far-off  mighty  love  that  has  come  near  to 
us,  and  made  speech  for  itself  there ;  the 
rounded  neck,  the  dimpled  arm,  move  us 
by  something  more  than  their  prettiness — 
by  their  close  kinship  with  all  we  have 
known  of  tenderness  and  peace.  The  no¬ 
blest  nature  sees  the  most  of  this  imperson¬ 
al  expression  in  beauty.”  Whence  some¬ 
times,  as  in  the  case  of  Adam,  tragic  con¬ 
sequences. 

A  man  or  woman  endowed  with  great 
susceptibility  to  beauty,  and  prior  to  ex¬ 
perience  making  large  demands  upon  the 
world  for  joy,  runs  the  risk  of  terrible  cal¬ 
amity.  Dissociated  from  the  sympathetic 
emotions  the  immoderate  love  of  beauty, 
as  Baudelaire  has  well  said,  “  leads  men 
to  monstrous  and  unheard  of  disorders.” 
The  appetite  for  joy  consumes  all  that  the 
earth  can  afford,  and  remains  fierce  and 
insatiate.  It  is  impossible  even  to  imagine 
such  a  calamity  overtaking  George  Eliot, 
so  numerous,  and  full  of  soundness  and 
vigor  are  the  sympathies  which  bind  her 
to  her  fellows.  There  are  certain  artists 
who  concentrate  the  light  of  an  intense  in¬ 
telligence  and  passionate  sympathy  upon 
their  two  or  three  chief  figures,  which 
move  in  an  oppressive  glare  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  while  towards  the  rest  they  show 
themselves  almost  indifferent.  George 
Eliot’s  sympathy  spreads  with  a  powerful 
and  even  flow  in  every  direction.  Hetty, 
with  her  little  butterfly  soul,  pleasure-lov¬ 
ing  but  not  passionate,  luxurious,  vain, 
hard  of  heart,  is  viewed  with  the  sincerest 
and  most  intelligent  sympathy.  Tito  is 
condemned,  decreed  to  death,  but  he  is 
understood  far  too  truly  to  be  an  object 
of  hatred.  Tessa,  the  pretty  pigeon; 
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Hinda,  who  has  little  more  soul  than  a 
squirrel,  are  lovable  after  their  kind ;  and 
up  from  these  through  the  hierarchy  of 
human  characters  to  Romola  and  Fedalma, 
to  Zarca  and  Savonarola,  there  is  not  one 
grade  too  low,  not  one  too  high  for  love 
to  reach.  Poverty  of  nature  and  the  stains 
of  sin  cannot  alienate  the  passionate  attach¬ 
ment  of  this  heart  to  all  that  is  human. 
“  See,  Lord,”  prays  Dinah  in  the  prison, 
“  I  bring  her,  as  they  of  old  brought  the 
sick  and  Helpless,  and  thou  didst  heal 
them ;  I  bear  her  on  my  arms,  and  carry 
her  before  thee.”  The  long  unnatural 
uses  of  a  defeated  life,  which  distort  the 
character  and  render  it  grotesque,  cannot 
hide  from  these  eyes  its  possibilities  of 
beauty.  Mr.  Gilfil,  the  caustic  old  gentle¬ 
man  with  bucolic  tastes  and  sparing  habits, 
many  knots  and  ruggednesses  appearing 
on  him  like  the  rough  bosses  of  a  tree 
that  has  been  marred,  is  recognizable  as 
the  Maynard  Gilfil  “  who  had  known  all 
the  deep  secrets  of  devoted  lovt,  had  strug¬ 
gled  through  its  days  and  nights  of  an¬ 
guish,  and  trembled  under  its  unsp>eakable 
joys.”  And  the  saddest  ordeal  of  love — 
to  witness  the  diminishing  purity  and 
splendor  of  a  star-like  soul,  the  clouding- 
over  of  a  heroic  nature  by  a  film  of  dis¬ 
honor — this  too  is  endurable  by  the  faith¬ 
fulness  of  the  heart.  The  day  of  the 
great  Dominican’s  death  is  to  the  last  a 
day  of  sacred  commemoration  to  Romola ; 
his  errors,  all  his  weaknesses  are  forgiven. 

George  Eliot’s  manifold  sympathies 
create  behind  her  principal  figures  an  am¬ 
ple  background  in  which  they  find  play 
and  find  repose.  An  English  landscape 
in  the  manner  of  Constable,  rich  with 
rough,  soft  color,  and  infallible  in  local 
truth,  is  first  presented.  Men,  women, 
children,  animals  are  ‘seen,  busy  about 
their  several  concerns.  The  life  of  a 
whole  neighborhood  grows  up  before  us ; 
and  from  this  the  principal  figures  never 
altogether  detach  themselves.  Thus  a 
perspective  is  produced ;  the  chief  person¬ 
ages  are  not  thrust  up  against  the  eye; 
actions  are  seen  passing  into  their  effects ; 
reverberations  of  voices  are  heard  strangely 
altering  and  confused ;  and  the  emotions 
of  the  spectator  are  at  once  roused  and 
tranquillized  by  the  presence  of  a  general 
life  surrounding  the  lives  of  individuals. 
Hetty  disappears,  but  the  affairs  of  the 
Hall  Farm  still  go  on;  Savonarola  falls, 
but  Florence  remains.  No  more  exquisite 
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background  group  can  be  found  in  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  fiction  than  the  Poyser  house¬ 
hold,  from  the  little  sunny-haired  Totty, 
and  her  brothers  as  like  their  father  as  two 
small  elephants  are  like  a  great  elephant, 
up  to  Martin  Poyser  the  elder,  sitting  in 
his  arm-chair  with  hale,  shrunken  limbs, 
and  “  the  quiet  outward  glance  of  healthy 
old  age,”  which  “  spies  out  pins  on  the 
floor,  and  watches  the  flickering  of  the 
flame  or  the  sun-gleams  on  the  wall.” 
The  pathos  of  their  shame  and  sorrow 
deepens  in  the  presence  of  the  unconscious¬ 
ness  of  childhood,  and  the  half-conscious¬ 
ness  of  self-contented  age. 

But  the  sympathies  of  George  Eliot 
reach  out  from  the  slow  movement  of  the 
village,  from  the  inharmonious  stir  of  the 
manufacturing  town,  from  the  Hall  Farm, 
and  from  the  bar  of  the  Rainbow  Inn  to 
the  large  interests  of  collective  humanity. 
The  artistic  enthusiasm  of  the  Renaissance 
period,  the  scientific  curiosity  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century,  the  political  life  at  Florence 
long  since,  the  political  movements  of  Eng¬ 
land  forty  years  ago,  and  religious  life  in 
manifold  forms — Catholic,  Anglican,  and 
Nonconforming,  are  none  of  them  remote 
from  her  imaginative  grasp.  Here  the 
heart  allies  itself  with  a  vigorous  intellect, 
the  characteristics  of  which  are  its  need  of 
clearness,  of  precision;  and  its  habitual 
turn  for  generalization.  The  “unlimited 
right  of  private  haziness,”  so  dear«to  many 
minds,  is  a  right  which  George  Eliot  never 
claims  on  her  own  behalf.  And  in  her 
mind  facts,  especially  moral  facts,  are  for¬ 
ever  grouping  themselves  into  laws;  the 
moral  laws  which  her  study  of  life  discov¬ 
ers  to  her  being  definite  and  certain  as  the 
facts  which  they  co-ordinate.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  powerful  intellect  observing,  de¬ 
fining,  and  giving  precision  explains  in 
part  the  unfaltering  insistance  of  the  ethi¬ 
cal  purport  of  these  books.  It  bears  down 
upon  the  conscience  of  the  reader  with 
painful  weight  and  tenacity.  The  truths 
in  presence  of  which  we  live,  so  long  as 
the  imagination  of  George  Eliot  controls 
our  own,  are  not  surmises,  not  the  conjec¬ 
tures  of  prudence,  not  guesses  of  the  soul 
peering  into  the  darkness  which  lies  around 
the  known  world  of  human  destiny,  nor 
are  they  attained  by  generous  ventures  of 
faith  ;  they  are  tyrannous  facts  from  which 
escape  js  impossible.  Words  which  come 
pealing  from  “  a  glimmering  limit  far 
withdrawn,”  words  “  in  a  tongue  no  man 
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can  understand,”  do  not  greatly  arouse 
the  curiosity  of  George  Eliot.  Other 
teachers  would  fain  lighten  the  burden  of 
the  mystery  by  showing  us  that  good 
comes  out  of  evil.  George  Eliot  prefers 
to  urge  with  a  force  which  we  cannot  re¬ 
sist,  the  plain  and  dreadful  truth  that  evil 
comes  out  of  evil — “  whatsoever  a  man 
soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap.”  No  vista 
of  a  future  life,  no  array  of  supernatural 
powers  stationed  in  tlie  heavens,  and 
about  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  man, 
lead  her  gaze  away  from  the  stem,  undeni¬ 
able  facts  of  the  actual  world.  “  Our 
deeds  are  like  children  that  are  bom  to 
us ;  they  live  and  act  apart  from  our  will. 
Nay,  children  may  be  strangled,  but  deeds 
never:  they  have  an  indestructible  life 
both  in  and  out  of  our  consciousness.” 
Other  teachers  transfigure  and  transmute 
human  joys  and  sorrows,  fears  and  hopes, 
loves  and  hatreds,  with  light  from  a  spirit¬ 
ual  world:  the  sufferings  of  the  present 
time  are  made  radiant  with  the  coming  of 
the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us ; 
in  George  Eliot’s  writings  it  is  the  com¬ 
mon  light  of  day  that  falls  upon  our  ac¬ 
tions  and  our  sufferings ;  but  each  act, 
and  each  sorrow,  is  dignified  and  made 
important  by  the  consciousness  of  that 
larger  life  of  which  they  form  a  part — the 
life  of  our  whole  race,  descending  from 
the  past,  progressing  into  the  future,  sur¬ 
rounding  us  at  this  moment  on  every  side. 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  the  transla¬ 
tor  of  Feuerbach’s  “  Essence  of  Christian¬ 
ity,”  religion  is  approached  with  an  ardent 
tenderness.  'I'he  psychology  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  consciousness  had  been  accepted  by 
Feuerbach  in  its  entirety ;  but  theologic^ 
metaphysics  were  abandoned.  For  super¬ 
naturalism,  naturalism  was  substituted, 
the  phenomena  remained  the  same,  but 
the  substance  was  changed.  A  miracle 
not  priestly  but  scientific  was  effected — 
the  bread  and  wine  which  feed  the  soul, 
and  which  had  been  very  God,  became 
now  very  man,  and  nothing  more  than 
man;  in  the  sacred  acts  and  dogmas  of 
religion  man  presents  to  himself  his  own 
flesh  and  his  own  blood,  and  feeds  upon 
them.  “  God  is  an  unutterable  sigh,  lying 
in  the  deptlis  of  the  heart.”  The  super¬ 
natural  basis  of  religion  is  denied ;  a  nat¬ 
ural  one  assumes  its  place ;  and  the  phe¬ 
nomena  remain  unchanged.  Such  a  doc¬ 
trine  adapts  itself  readily  to  the  purpose  of 
the  novelist.  Absolute  fidelity  in  repre¬ 


senting  the  facts  of  the  religious  conscious¬ 
ness  is  not  only  permitted,  but  enjoined ; 
and  every  phase  of  religious  faith  and  feel¬ 
ing  from  the  rudest  to  the  most  nolile  and 
the  purest,  becomes  precious  to  the  lover 
of  mankind.  The  Rev.  Rufus  Lyon  in 
the  chapel  of  Malt-house  Yard,  Dinah 
Morris  on  the  Green  of  Hayslope,  the 
Frate  in  the  Duomo  of  Florence,  Mr. 
Tryan  who  preached  the  Gospel  at  Milby, 
and  Dr.  Kenn  who  preached  the  Church 
at  St.  Oggs — one  and  all  are  dear  to  the 
affectionate  student  of  religious  emotion. 
Dolly  Winthrop’s  feeling  of  religious  truths 
“  in  her  inside,”  and  the  naive  anthropo¬ 
morphism  of  her  Raveloe  theology  contain 
the  essence  of  all  religion,  and  differ  from 
the  sublimest  devotion  of  saint  or  mystic 
not  by  kind  but  by  degree : — “  Well,  Master 
Mamer,  it’s  niver  too  late  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf,  and  if  you’ve  niver  had  no 
church,  there’s  no  telling  the  good  it’ll 
do  you.  For  I  feel  so  set  up  and  com¬ 
fortable  as  niver  was,  when  I’ve  been  and 
heard  the  prayers,  and  the  singing  to  the 
praise  and  glory  o’  God  as  Mr.  Macey 
gives  out — and  Mr.  Crackenthorp  saying 
good  words,  and  more  partic’lar  on  Sacra- 
men’  Day ;  and  if  a  bit  o’  trouble  comes, 
I  feel  I  can  put  up  wi’  it,  for  I’ve  looked 
for  help  i’  the  right  quarter,  and  gev  my¬ 
self  up  to  Them  as  we  must  all  give  our¬ 
selves  up  to  at  the  last ;  and  if  we’n  done 
our  part,  it  isn’t  to  be  believed  as  Them 
as  are  above  us  ’ull  be  worse  nor  we 
are,  and  come  short  o’  Theim.”  The 
triumph  of  George  Eliot’s  art  is  that 
her  portraitures  of  the  religious  nature, 
conspicuously  that  most  noble  one  of  the 
female  Methodist  preacher,  are  never 
mere  artistic  studies;  there  is  no  touch  ot 
unsympathetic  intellectuality  about  them ; 
no  touch  of  coldness.  And  here,  surely, 
there  is  more  than  a  triumph  of  art.  One 
cannot  but  believe  that  a  large  religious 
exf)erience  lies  somewhere  in  the  life  of  the 
writer  herself,  now,  perhaps,  receiving  a 
different  interpretation  from  that  which  it 
originally  yielded;  but  not  thrown  away 
as  worthless,  nor  turned  from  as  ignoble. 

George  Eliot’s  humor  allies  itself  with 
her  intellect  on  one  hand,  and  with  her 
sympathies  and  moral  perceptions  on  the 
other.  The  grotesque  in  human  character 
is  reclaimed  from  the  province  of  the 
humorous  by  her  affections,  when  that 
is  possible,  and  is  shown  to  be  a  pathetic 
form  of  beauty.  The  pale,  brown-eyed 
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weaver,  gazing  out  from  his  cottage  door 
with  blurred  vision,  or  poring  with  miserly 
devotion  over  his  golden  hoard,  touches 
us,  but  does  not  make  us  smile.  The 
comedy  of  incident,  the  farcical  lies  out¬ 
side  her  province ;  once  or  twice,  for 
reasons  that  appear  hardly  adequate,  the 
comedy  of  incident  was  attempted,  and 
the  result  was  not  successful.  The  humor 
of  George  Eliot  usually  belongs  to  her 
entire  conception  of  a  character,  and  can¬ 
not  be  separated  from  it.  Her  humorous 
effects  are  secured  by  letting  her  mind 
drop  sympathetically  into  a  level  of  lower 
intelligence,  or  duller  moral  perception, 
and  by  the  conscious  presence  at  the  same 
time  of  the  higher  self.  The  humorous 
impression  exists  only  in  the  qualified  or¬ 
gans  of  perception  which  remain  at  the 
higher,  the  normal  point  of  view.  What 
had  been  merely  an  undulation  of  matter, 
when  it  touches  the  prepared  surface  of 
the  retina,  breaks  into  light.  By  the  fire 
of  the  “  Rainbow  Inn,”  the  butcher  and 
the  farrier,  the  parish  clerk  and  the  deputy 
clerk  puff  their  pipes  with  an  air  of  severity, 
“  staring  at  one  another  as  if  a  bet  were 
depending  on  the  first  man  who  winked,” 
while  the  humbler  beer-drinkers  “  keep 
their  eyelids  down,  and  rub  their  hands 
across  the'ur  mouths  as  if  the  draughts  of 
beer  were  a  funereal  duty,  attended  with 
embarrassing  sadness.”  The  slow  talk 
about  the  red  Durham  is  conducted  with 
a  sense  of  grave  responsibility  on  both 
sides.  It  is  we  who  are  looking  on  unob¬ 
served  who  experience  a  rippling  over  of 
our  moral  nature  with  manifold  laughter; 
it  is  to  our  lips  the  smile  rises — a  smile 
which  is  expressive  not  of  any  acute  access 
of  risibility,  but  of  a  voluminous  enjoy¬ 
ment,  a  mass  of  mingled  feeling,  partly 
tender,  partly  pathetic,  partly  humorous. 
The  dramatic  appropriateness  of  the  hu¬ 
morous  utterances  of  George  Eliot’s  charac¬ 
ters  renders  them  unpresentable  by  way  of 
extract.  Each  is  like  the  expression  *of  a 
face  which  tannot  be  detached  from  the 
.  face  itself.  The  unresentful  complacency 
\  with  which  Dolly  Winthrop  speaks  of  the 
I  frailties  of  masculine  human  creatures  is 
•  part  of  the  general  absence  of  severity  and 
of  high  views  with  respect  to  others  which 
belongs  to  her  character,  and  receives 
illustration  from  her  like  complacent  for¬ 
bearance  with  the  natural  infirmities  of  the 
pups.  “  They  will  worry  and  gnaw — 
w'orry  and  gnaw  they  wiU,  if  it  was  one’s 
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Sunday  cap  as  hung  anywhere  so  they 
could  drag  it  They  know  no  difference, 
God  help  ’em  ;  it’s  the  pushing  o’  the 
teeth  as  sets  them  on,  that’s  what  it  is.” 
Contrast  Dolly’s  indulgent  allowances  in 
men’s  favor,  tempered  by  undeniable  expe¬ 
riences  of  their  scarcely  excusable  failings, 
with  the  keen  and  hostile  perceptions  of 
Denner,  Mrs.  Transome’s  waiting-woman, 
with  mind  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  whose 
neat,  clean-cut,  small  personality  is  jarred 
by  the  rude  power,  and  coarse,  incoherent 
manners  of  men.  “  It  mayn’t  be  good 
luck  to  be  a  woman,”  Denner  said,  “  but 
one  begins  with  it  from  a  baby  :  one  gets 
used  to  it.  And  I  shouldn’t  like  to  be  a 
man — to  cough  so  loud,  and  stand  strad¬ 
dling  about  on  a  wet  day,  and  be  so  waste¬ 
ful  with  meat  and  drink.  They’re  a  coarse 
lot,  I  think.”  “  Eh,  to  be  sure,”  said 
Dolly,  gently,  (while  instructing  Silas  in 
the  mysteries  of  Eppie’s  wardrobe,)  “  I’ve 
seen  men  as  are  wonderful  handy  wi’ 
children.  The  men  are  awk’ard  and  con- 
trairy  mostly,  God  help  ’em ;  but  when 
the  drink’s  out  of  ’em,  they  aren’t  unsen- 
sible,  though  they’re  bad  for  leeching  and 
bandaging — so  fiery  and  unpatienL” 

Complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  strong  in 
all,  the  nature  of  George  Eliot  is  yet  not 
one  of  those  rare  natures  which  without 
effort  are  harmonious.  There  is  no  im¬ 
pression  made  more  decisively  upon  the 
reader  of  her  books  than  this.  No  books 
bear  upon  their  faces  more  unmistakably 
the  pain  of  moral  conflict,  and  the  pain  of 
moral  victory,  only  less  bitter  than  that  of 
defeat.  Great  forces  warring  with  one 
another ;  a  sorrowful,  a  pathetic  victory — 
that  is  what  we  discern.  What  is  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  it  all  ? 

The  need  of  joy  is  only  another  expres¬ 
sion  for  the  energy  of  individual  life.  To 
be  greatly  happy  means  to  live  strong  and 
free;  a  large  nature  means  an  abundant 
capacity  for  delight.  To  develop  one’s 
own  life  freely,  and  to  reinforce  it  with 
supplies  drawn  from  this  side  and  from 
that,  is  the  first  requirement  of  man.  But 
what  if  this  immense  need  of  joy  imperil 
the  life  and  happiness  of  others  ?  What 
if  to  satisfy  my  eager  appetite  for  enjoy¬ 
ment  I  must  take  from  the  little  store  of 
my  less  fortunate  neighbor  ?  The  child 
knows  nothing  of  this  scarcity  in  the  world 
of  the  food  of  joy.  His  demands  for 
pleasure  are  precisely  proportioned  to  his 
desire.  He  discovers  at  first  no  occasion 
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for  self-sacrifice.  And  there  are  some 
child-like  souls  to  whom  the  facts  of  life 
are  for  ever  an  offence,  and  the  laws  of 
life  an  unintelligible  tyranny.  The  god  of 
the  world  is  a  jealous  god,  the  “Urizen” 
of  William  Blake,  who  would  bind  us  with 
the  curse  and  chain  of  duty.  Delight  and 
obedience,  man  and  woman,  body  and 
soul,  naturally  one,  are  sundered  by  this 
evil  god.  But  for  Urizen,  the  god  of 
prohibition,  our  songs  of  experience  would 
be  only  songs  of  a  larger  and  more  joyous 
innocence : — 

Abstinence  sows  sand  all  over 
The  ruddy  limbs  and  flaming  hair ; 

But  desire  gratified 

•  Plants  fruits  of  life  and  beauty  there. 

We  Start  and  look  up  at  such  a  voice  as 
this,  the  clear  voice  of  an  immortal  child 
singing  in  the  midst  of  us  conquered  and 
captive  men.  For  the  law  lays  upon  all 
but  rare  natures  its  heavy  weight.  Hence 
conflict  in  adult  spirits,  the  individual  life, 
with  its  need  of  self-development  and  of 
joy  asserting  vast  claims  which  are  oppos¬ 
ed  by  the  social  affections,  by  the  con¬ 
science,  and  the  scientific  intellect  observ¬ 
ing  the  facts  of  the  world.  In  some  souls 
the  conflict  speedily  terminates,  the  forces 
are  unequally  arrayed  against  one  another 
on  this  side  and  on  that.  The  social 
affections  and  the  conscience  can  make 
no  stand  against  the  egoistic  desires,  and 
are  crushed  in  a  brief  murderous  encoun¬ 
ter.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sense  of 
personality  is  feeble,  the  desire  of  self¬ 
surrender  great,  and  the  unity  is  easily 
and  happily  attained  of  a  pure,  self-aban¬ 
doning  existence.  With  George  Eliot, 
when  her  conflict  of  life  began,  the  forces 
on  each  side  were  powerful,  and  there  did 
'  not  at  first  appear  a  decisive  preponder¬ 
ance  of  one  over  the  other.  A  prolonged 
struggle,  with  varying  fortunes,  was  to  be 
expected  before  any  victory  could  be 
achieved. 

The  tragic  aspect  of  life,  as  viewred  by 
this  great  writer,  is  derived  from  the  Ti¬ 
tanic  strife  of  egoistic  desires  with  duties 
which  the  conscience  confesses,  and  those 
emotions  which  transcend  the  interests  of 
the  individual.  It  seems  to  her  no  small 
or  easy  thing  to  cast  away  self.  Rather 
the  casting  self  away  is  an  agony  and  a 
niartyrdom.  All  the  noblest  characters 
she  has  conceived,  certainly  all  those  cha¬ 
racters  in  presenting  which  a  personal  ac¬ 
cent  seems  least  doubtfully  recognizable — 
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the  heroical  feminine  characters,  or  those 
that  might  have  been  heroical,  characters 
of  great  sensibility,  great  imaginative  pow¬ 
er,  great  fervor  of  feeling — Maggie,  Ro- 
mola,  Fedalma,  Armgart — cling  with  pas¬ 
sionate  attachment  to  the  joy  which  must 
needs  be  renounced.  The  dying  to  self 
is  the  dying  of  young  creatures  full  of  the 
strength  and  the  gladness  of  living.  The 
world  is  indeed  cruel ;  to  be  happy  is  so 
sweet.  If  the  joy  were  ignoble,  it  could 
be  abandoned  with  less  anguish  and  re¬ 
morse,  but  it  is  pure  and  high.  Armgart, 
in  the  moment  of  her  supreme  musical 
triumph,  feels  no  vulgar  pleasure ; — 

At  the  last  applause, 

Seeming  a  roar  of  tropic  winds  that  tossed 
The  handkerchiefs,  and  many  colored  flowers, 
Falling  like  shattered  rainbows  all  around — 
Think  you,  I  felt  myself  a  prima  donna  ? 

No,  but  a  happy  spiritual  star. 

Such  as  old  Dante  saw,  wrought  in  a  rose 
Of  light  in  Paradise,  whose  only  self 
Was  consciousness  of  glory  wide-diffused ; 

Music,  life,  power — I  moving  in  the  midst. 

With  a  sublime  necessity  of  good. 

And  the  rapture  of  Fedalma  in  her  dance 
is  not  less  pure  a  blossoming  of  joy.  Why 
should  such  flowers  be  tom  and  cast  away  ? 

The  problem  of  life  is  somewhat  sim¬ 
plified  by  a  distinction  which  is  more  than 
once  referred  to  in  the  writing  of  George 
Eliot.  “The  old  Catholics,”  said  Felix 
Holt,  “  are  right,  with  their  higher  rule  and 
their  lower.  Some  are  called  to  subject 
themselves  to  a  harder  discipline,  and  re¬ 
nounce  things  voluntarily  which  are  law¬ 
ful  for  others.  It  is  the  old  word,  ‘  neces¬ 
sity  is  laid  upon  me.’  ”  While  Fedalma  is 
turning  away  forever  from  the  man  she 
loves,  Hinda  washes  the  shells  she  has 
been  gathering  on  the  strand ;  then  leaps 
and  scampers  back  beside  her  queen.  VVe 
do  not  ask  Hinda  to  take  upon  her  the 
vow  of  renunciation.  There  is  an  appro¬ 
priateness  in  Tessa’s  growing  fat  with 
years,  and  indulging  in  the  amiable  prac¬ 
tice  of  a  midday  or  afternoon  doze.  Child¬ 
like  glee,  indolence,  comfort,  and  content 
— let  them  retain  these,  because  they  can 
know  neither  joy  nor  sorrow  of  a  higher 
strain.  And  to  hearts  that  are  sore  with 
hidden  wounds  and  unconquerable  sense 
of  loss,  the  pathetic  spectacle  of  their  glad¬ 
ness  and  their  repose  is  assuaging. 

But  why  must  Armgart,  why  must  Fe¬ 
dalma  lose  the  brightness  of  their  exqui¬ 
site  joy?  Because  they  may  attain  to 
something  nobler,  something  in  truer  keep- 
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ing  with  the  world  in  which  they  move 
They,  and  such  as  they,  must  needs  ac¬ 
cept  the  higher  rule,  subjection  to  which 
is  the  peculiar  heritage  of  largeness  and  of 
love.  The  world  is  sad,  and  each  of  them 
is  a  part  of  it;  and  being  sad,  the  world 
needs  sympathy  more  than  it  needs  joy — 
joy  which  m  its  blindness  is  cruel.  While 
Armgart  is  engulfed  by  the  splendor  of  her 
own  felicity,  limping  Walpurga  moves  un¬ 
noticed  about  her,  the  weary  girl  who 
knows  joy  only  by  negatives,  and  Leo,  the 
grey-haired  musician,  lives  with  sad  com¬ 
posure  above  the  graves  of  his  dead  hopes 
and  dead  delights.  While  F edalma  dances 
with  free  feet,  Zarca  and  his  band  of 
chained  gypsies  are  approaching, 

With  savage  melancholy  in  their  eyes. 

That  star-like  gleam  from  out<black  clouds  of  hair. 

Romola  would  fain  be  delivered  from  the 
burden  of  responsibility,  from  the  cares  and 
obligations  of  a  dusty  life,  where  duties 
remain  and  the  constraining  motive  of 
love  is  gone,  and  she  drifts  away  over  the 
dark  waters ;  she  awakes  to  find  the  sor¬ 
row  of  the  world  still  hemming  her  in ;  she 
cannot  release  herself  from  the  obedience 
of  the  higher  rule. 

The  renunciant’s  vow  is  accepted  by 
these  great  souls,  but  not  without  a  sud¬ 
den,  cruel 'discovery  of  truth,  ora  long 
discipline  of  pain.  Armgart,  who  had 
been  “  a  happy,  spiritual  star,”  will  now 
take  humble  work  and  do  it  well,  teach 
music  and  singing  in  some  small  town,  and 
so  pass  on  Leo’s  gift  of  music  “  to  others 
who  can  use  it  for  delight.”  She  will 
bury  her  dead  joy ;  but  it  is  piteous  to  do 
so ;  she  is  tender  to  it ;  the  dead  joy  is 
flesh  of  her  flesh ;  she  cannot  fling  it  away 
or  insult  it  with  the  savage  zeal  of  the  vul¬ 
gar  ascetic: — 

O,  it  is  hard, 

To  take  the  little  corpse  and  lay  it  low, 

And  say  “  None  misses  it  but  me.” 

Fedalma,  choosing  sublimer  pain,  is  still 
the  Fedalma  of  the  Pla^a,  grown  great 
through  sympathy  and  sorrow  and  obedi¬ 
ence  ;  not  burying  a  dead  joy,  but  slaying 
one  that  lives — 

Firm  to  slay  her  joy 
That  cut  her  heart  with  smiles  beneath  the  knife. 
Like  a  sweet  babe  foredoomed  by  prophecy. 

And  Romola,  calmly  happy  and  calmly 
sad  in  the  sweet  evening  of  her  life,  is  the 
Romola  whose  heart  blossomed  with  the 


perfect  flower  of  love  in  presence  of  a  dark 
beautiful  face,  and  to  the  music  of  a  mur¬ 
muring  voice  in  the  untroubled  days  of 
her  youth.  From  the  Frate,  who  com¬ 
manded  her  to  draw  forth  the  crucifix  hid¬ 
den  in  her  bosom,  she  learns  the  les.son  of 
the  Cross  which  Maggie  had  learnt  less 
clearly  from  the  voice  out  of  the  far-off 
middle  ages.  “  The  higher  life  begins  for 
us,  my  daughter,  when  we  renounce  our 
own  will  to  bow  before  a  Divine  law. 
That  seems  hard  to  you.  It  is  the  portal 
of  wisdom,  and  freedom,  and  blessedness. 
And  the  symbol  of  it  hangs  before  you, 
That  wisdom  is  the  religion  of  the  Cross. 
And  you  stand  aloof  from  it :  you  are  a 
pagan ;  you  have  been  taught  to  say,  ‘  I 
am  as  the  wise  men  who  lived  before  the 
time  when  the  Jew  of  Nazareth  was  cruci¬ 
fied.’  ....  \Vliat  has  your  dead  wisdom 
done  for  you,  my  daughter  ?  It  has  left 
you  without  a  heart  for  the  neighbors 
among  whom  you  dwell ;  without  care  for 
the  great  work  by  which  Florence  is  to  be 
regenerated  and  the  world  made  holy :  it 
has  left  you  without  a  share  in  the  Divine 
life  which  quenches  the  sense  of  suffering 
Self  in  the  ardors  of  an  ever-growing  love.’ 
Romola’s  leading  of  Lillo  with  gentle,  yet 
firm,  hand  and  sweet  austerity  into  the 
presence  of  these  great  truths  indicates 
how  needful  she  had  found  them  for  the 
uses  of  life ;  how  patiently  and  persistently 
she  had  acquired  their  lesson.  “  It  is  on¬ 
ly  a  poor  sort  of  happiness  that  could  ever 
come  by  caring  very  much  about  our  own 
narrow  pleasures.  VVe  can  only  have  the 
highest  happiness,  such  as  goes  along  with 
being  a  great  man,  by  having  wide  thoughts 
and  much  feeling  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  well  as  ourselves ;  and  this  sort  of  hap¬ 
piness  often  brings  so  much  pain  with  it, 
that  we  can  only  tell  it  from  pain  by  its 
being  what  we  would  choose  before  every¬ 
thing  else,  because  our  souls  see  it  is  good.” 

The  same  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of 
self-renunciation,  of  the  obligation  laid  up¬ 
on  men  to  accept  some  other  rule  of  con¬ 
duct  than  the  desire  of  pleasure  is  enforced 
in  the  way  of  warning  with  terrible  empha¬ 
sis.  Tito  Melema,  Arthur  Donnithorne, 
Godfrey  Cass,  Maggie  Tulliver,  are  in  turn 
assailed  by  one  and  the  same  temptation 
— to  deny  or  put  out  of  sight  our  duties 
to  others,  to  gratify  some  demand  for  ego¬ 
istic  pleasure  or  happiness,  or  to  avoid 
some  wholesome  necessary  pain.  Arthur, 
vain,  affectionate,  susceptible,  owed  no  one 
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a  grudge,  and  would  have  liked  to  see 
every  one  about  him  happy,  and  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  they  owed  a  great  part 
of  their  happiness  to  the  handsome  young 
landlord.  Tito  was  clever  and  beautiful, 
kind  and  gentle  in  his  manners,  without  a 
thought  of  anything  cruel  or  base.  And 
Godfrey  was  full  of  easy  good  nature ;  and 
Maggie,  of  a  wealth  of  eager  love.  But 
in  the  linked  necessity  of  evil,  each  of 
these,  beginning  with  a  soft  yielding  to 
egoistic  desires,  becomes  capable  of  deeds 
or  of  wishes  that  are  base  and  cruel.  “  ‘  It’s 
a  woman,’  said  Silas,  speaking  low  and 
half-breathlessly,  just  as  Godfrey  came  up. 
*  She’s  dead,  I  think — dead  in  the  snow  at 
the  stone-pits,  not  far  from  my  door.’ 
Godfrey  felt  a  great  throb :  there  was  one 
terror  in  his  mind  at  that  moment — it  was, 
that  the  woman  might  twt  be  dead.  That 
was  an  evil  terror — an  ugly  inmate  to  have 
found  a  nestling-place  in  Godfrey’s  kindly 
disposition.”  Maggie  has  heard  the  voice 
of  the  great  mediaeval  bearer  of  the  Cross ; 
a  higher  rule  than  that  of  self-pleasing 
lives  in  her  innermost  conscience,  and 
therefore  she  has  strength  at  the  last  to 
renounce  the  cruel  pursuit  of  personal  joy, 
and  to  accept  a  desert  for  her  feet  hence¬ 
forth  to  walk  in,  and  bitter  waters  to  allay 
her  thirst. 

The  scientific  observation  of  man,  and 
in  particular  the  study  of  the  mutual  re¬ 
lations  of  the  individual  and  society,  come 
to  reinforce  the  self-renouncing  dictates  of 
the  heart.  'J’o  understand  any  individual 
apart  from  the  whole  life  of  the  race  is 
impossible.  We  are  the  heirs  intellectual 
and  moral  of  the  past ;  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  naked  manhood ;  the  heart  of 
each  of  us  wears  livery  which  it  cannot 
throw  off.  Our  very  bodies  differ  from 
those  of  primeval  savages— differ,  it  may¬ 
be,  from  those  of  extinct  apes  only  by  the 
gradual  gains  of  successive  generations  of 
ancestors.  Our  instincts,  physical  and 
mental,  our  habits  of  thought  and  feeling, 
the  main  tendency  of  our  activity,  these 
are  assigned  to  us  by  the  common  life 
which  has  preceded  and  which  surrounds 
our  own.  “There  is  no  private  life,” 
writes  George  Eliot  in  “  Felix  Holt,” 
“  which  has  not  been  determined  by  a 
wider  public  life,  from  the  time  when  the 
primeval  milkmaid  had  to  wander  with  the 
wanderings  of  her  clan,  because  the  cow 
she  milked  was  one  of  a  herd  which  had 
made  the  pastures  bare.” 


If  this  be  so,  any  attempt  to  render  our 
individual  life  independent  of  the  general 
life  of  the  past  and  present,  any  attempt  to 
erect  a  system  of  thought  and  conduct  out 
of  merely  personal  convictions  and  person¬ 
al  desires  must  be  a  piece  of  slight,  idea¬ 
listic  fatuity.  The  worship  of  the  Goddess 
of  Reason  and  the  constitution  of  the  year 
one,  are  the  illusions  of  revolutionary  idea¬ 
lism,  and  may  fitly  be  transferred  from  this 
Old  World  which  has  a  history  to  the  ris¬ 
ing  philosophers  and  politicians  of  Cloud- 
cuckoo-town.  Not  Reason  alone,  but 
Reason  and  Tradition  in  harmonious  action 
guide  our  path  to  the  discovery  of  truth : — 

We  had  not  walked 
But  for  Tradition  ;  we  walk  evermore 
To  higher  paths,  by  brightening  Reason’s  lamp. 

Do  we  desire  to  be  strong?  We  shall  be 
so  upon  one  condition — that  we  resolve  to 
draw  for  strength  upon  the  common  fund 
of  thought  and  feeling  and  instinct  stored 
up,  within  us  and  without  us,  by  the  race. 
We  enter  upon  our  heritage  as  soon  as  we 
consent  to  throw  in  our  lot  with  that  of 
our  fellow-men,  those  who  have  gone  be¬ 
fore  us,  who  are  now  around  us,  who  follow 
after  us,  continuing  our  lives  and  works. 
War  waged  against  the  powers  by  which 
we  are  encompassed  leads  to  inevitable 
defeat ;  our  safety,  our  honor,  our  great¬ 
ness  lie  in  an  unconditional  surrender. 

Here  we  come  upon  one  chief  intention 
of  “  The  Spanish  Gypsy.”  Zarca  is  strong 
and  never  falters ;  Father  Isidor  is  no  less 
strong.  The  Gypsy  chieftain  and  the 
Catholic  Prior  has  each  accepted  with  un¬ 
divided  will  the  law  of  his  life,  imposed 
upon  each  by  the  tradition  of  his  nation 
and  his  creed.  Fedalma  attains  strength 
by  becoming  one  with  her  father  and  her 
father’s  tribe ;  by  bowing  in  entire  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  might  of  hereditary  influences. 
But  the  Spanish  Duke  would  find  in  his 
personal  needs  and  private  passions  the 
principles  by  which  to  guide  his  action  ; 
he  would  be  a  law  to  himself ;  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  no  authority  superior  to  his 
own  desires ;  he  resolves  to  break  with  his 
past,  and  to  construct  a  new  life  for  him¬ 
self,  which  shall  have  no  relation  to  his 
duties  as  a  Spaniard,  a  Christian,  and  a 
man  of  ancient  blood.  Vain  effort  of  an 
idealist  to  create  from  the  resources  of  his 
inner  consciousness  a  new  time  and  new 
place  other  than  the  actual !  Don  Silva’s 
nature  is  henceforth  shattered  into  frag¬ 
ments:  he  cannot  really  break  with  his 
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past;  he  cannot  create  a  new  world  in 
which  to  live ;  his  personality  almost  dis¬ 
appears  ;  the  gallant  cavalier  becomes  the 
murderer  of  his  friend  and  of  the  father  of 
his  love ;  a  twofold  traitor.* 

It  will  be  readily  seen  how  this  way  of 
thinking  abolishes  rights,  and  substitutes 
duties  in  their  place.  Of  rights  of  man,  or 
rights  of  woman,  we  never  hear  speech 
from  George  Eliot.  But  we  hear  much  of 
the  duties  of  each.  The  claim  asserted  by 
the  individual  on  behalf  of  this  or  that  dis¬ 
appears,  because  the  individual  surrenders 
his  independence  to  collective  humanity,  of 
which  he  is  a  part.  And  it  is  another  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  way  of  thinking  that  the 
leadings  of  duty  are  most  often  looked  for, 
not  within,  in  the  promptings  of  the  heart, 
but  without,  in  the  relations  of  external 
life,  which  connect  us  with  our  fellow-men. 
Our  great  English  novelist  does  not  preach 
as  her  favorite  doctrine  the  indefeasible 
right  of  love  to  gratify  itself  at  the  expense 
of  law ;  with  the  correlative  right,  equally 
indefeasible,  to  cast  away  the  marriage 
bond  as  soon  as  it  has  become  a  painful 
incumbrance.  Slie  regards  the  formal  con¬ 
tract,  even  when  its  spirit  has  long  since 
died,  as  sacred  and  of  binding  force.  Why  ? 
Because  it  is  a  formal  contract.  “  The 
light  abandonment  of  ties,  whether  inherit¬ 
ed  or  voluntary,  because  they  had  ceased 
to  be  pleasant,  would  be  the  uprooting  of 
social  and  personal  virtue.”  Law  is  sacred. 
Rebellion,  it  is  true,  may  be  sacred  also. 
There  are  moments  of  life  “  when  the  soul 
must  dare  to  act  upon  its  own  warrant,  not 
only  without  external  law  to  appeal  to,  but 
in  the  face  of  a  law  which  is  not  unarmed 
with  Divine  lightnings — ^lightnings  that 
may  yet  fall  if  the  warrant  has  been  false.” 
These  moments,  however,  are  of  rare  oc¬ 
currence,  and  arise  only  in  extreme  neces¬ 
sity.  When  Maggie  and  Stephen  Guest 
are  together  and  alone  in  the  Mudport  Inn, 
and  Maggie  has  announced  her  determina¬ 
tion  to  accompany  him  no  farther,  Stephen 
pleads : — “  ‘  We  have  proved  that  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  our  resolutions.  We 
have  proved  that  the  feeling  which  draws 
us  to  each  other  is  too  strong  to  be  over¬ 
come  :  that  natural  law  surmounts  every 
other ;  we  can’t  help  what  it  clashes  with.’ 
‘  It  is  not  so,  Stephen.  I’m  quite  sure 

*  The  absence  of  traditional  attachments  to  the 
life  of  Florence  leaves  Tito  without  one  of  the 
chief  guarantees  of  political  honor,  and  so  his  fa¬ 
cile  ability  turns  easily  to  treacherous  uses. 
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that  is  wrong.  I  have  tried  to  think  it 
again  and  again ;  but  I  see,  if  we  judged 
in  that  way,  there  would  be  a  warrant  for 
all  treachery  and  cruelty.  We  should  jus¬ 
tify  breaking  the  most  sacred  ties  that  can 
ever  be  formed  on  earth.  If  the  past  is 
not  to  bind  us,  where  can  duty  lie  ?  We 
should  have  no  law  but  the  inclination  of 
the  moment.’”  Maggie  returns  to  St. 
Oggs :  Fedalma  and  l3on  Silva  part ;  Ro- 
mola  goes  back  to  her  husband’s  house. 
We  can  imagine  how  unintelligible  such 
moral  situations,  and  such  moral  solutions, 
would  appear  to  a  great  female  novelist  in 
France.  The  Saint  Clotilda  of  Positivism 
had  partly  written  a  large  work  intended 
to  refute  the  attacks  upon  marriage  con¬ 
tained  in  the  writings  of  George  Sand,  “  to 
whom,”  adds  her  worshipping  colleague, 
“  she  was  intellectually  no  less  than  mor¬ 
ally  superior.”  Perhaps  we  may  more 
composedly  take  on  trust  the  excellence  of 
Madame  Clotilde  de  Vaux’s  refutation,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  same  object  has  been  indi¬ 
rectly  accomplished  by  the  great  female 
novelist  of  England,  who  for  her  own  part 
has  not  been  insensible  to  anything  that 
was  precious  in  the  influence  of  Comte. 

“If  the  past  is  not  to  bind  us,  where  can 
duty  lie  ?”  As  the  life  of  the  race  lying 
behind  our  individual  life  points  out  the 
direction  in  which  alone  it  can  move  with 
dignity  and  strength,  so  our  own  past 
months  and  years  lying  behind  the  present 
hour  and  minute  deliver  over  to  these  a  heri¬ 
tage  and  a  tradition  which  it  is  their  wisdom 
joyfully  to  accept  when  that  is  possible. 
There  are  moments,  indeed,  which  are  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life ;  when,  under  a 
greater  influence  than  that  of  the  irreversi¬ 
ble  Past,  the  current  of  our  life  takes  an 
unexpected  course ;  when  a  single  act  trans¬ 
forms  the  w’hole  aspect  of  the  world  in 
which  we  move;  when  contact  with  a  high¬ 
er  nature  than  our  own  suddenly  discovers 
to  us  some  heroic  quality  of  our  heart  of 
the  existence  of  which  we  had  not  been 
aware.  Such  is  the  virtue  of  confession  of 
evil  deeds  or  desires  to  a  fellow-man,  it  re¬ 
stores  us  to  an  attitude  of  noble  simplicity ; 
we  are  rescued  from  the  necessity  of  joining 
hands  with  our  baser  self.  But  these  mo¬ 
ments  of  new  birth  do  not  come  by  inten¬ 
tion  or  choice.  The  ideal  which  we  may 
set  before  ourselves,  and  count  up>on  making 
our  own  by  constancy  and  fidelity  of  heart, 
is  that  which  Don  Silva  imagines  for  him¬ 
self  : — 
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A  Past  that  lives 

On  through  an  added  present,  stretching  stdl 

In  hope  unchecked  by  shaming  memories 

To  life's  last  breath. 

If  no  natural  piety  binds  our  days  together, 
let  us  die  quickly  rather  than  die  piecemeal 
by  the  slow  paralyzing  touch  of  time.  All 
that  helps  to  hold  ouf  past  and  present  to¬ 
gether  is  therefore  precious  and  sacred.  It 
is  well  that  our  affections  should  twine  ten¬ 
derly  about  all  material  tokens  and  memo¬ 
rials  of  bygone  days.  Why  should  Tito 
keep  his  father’s  ring?  Why  indulge  a 
foolish  sentiment,  a  mere  piece  of  supersti¬ 
tion,  about  an  inanimate  object?  And  so 
Tito  sells  the  ring,  and  with  it  closes  the  bar¬ 
gain  by  which  he  sells  his  soul.  There  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  noble  pressing  forward  to  things  that 
are  before,  and  forgetting  of  things  that  are 
l)ehind.  George  Eliot  is  not  attracted  to 
represent  a  character  in  which  such  an  ar¬ 
dor  is  predominant,  and  the  base  forgetting 
of  things  behind  alarms  and  shocks  her.  It 
is  noted,  as  characteristic  of  Hetty’s  shallow 
nature,  that  in  her  dream  of  the  future,  the 
brilliant  future  of  the  captain’s  wife,  there 
mingles  no  thought  of  her  second  parents, 
no  thought  of  the  children  she  had  helped 
to  tend,  of  any  youthful  companion,  any 
pet  animal,  any  relic  of  her  own  childhood. 
“  Hetty  could  have  cast  all  her  past  life  be¬ 
hind  her,  and  never  cared  to  be  reminded 
of  it  again.  I  think  she  had  no  feeling  at 
all  toward  the  old  house,  and  did  not  like 
the  Jacob’s  ladder  and  the  long  row  of 
hollyhocks  in  the  garden  better  than  any 


other  flowers — perhaps  not  so  well.”  J ubal, 
after  his  ardent  pursuit  of  song  through  the 
world,  would  return  to  Lamech’s  home, 
“  hoping  to  find  the  former  things.”  Silas 
Mamer  would  see  once  more  the  town 
where  he  was  bom,  and  Lantern  Yard, 
where  the  lots  had  declared  him  guilty. 
But  Hetty  is  like  a  plant  with  hardly  any 
roots ;  “  lay  it  over  your  ornamental  flower¬ 
pot  and  it  blossoms  none  the  worse.” 

This  is  the  life  we  mortals  live.  And 
beyond  life  lies  death.  JVatv  it  is  not  hard 
to  face  it.  We  have  already  given  our¬ 
selves  up  to  the  large  life  of  our  race.  We 
have  already  died  as  individual  men  aChd 
women.  And  we  see  how  the  short  space 
of  joy,  of  suffering,  and  of  activity  allotted 
to  each  of  us  urges  to  helpful  toil,  and 
makes  impossible  for  us  the  “  glad  idlesse” 
of  the  immortal  denizen  of  earth.  This  is 
the  thought  of  “  Jubal.”  When  the  great  ar¬ 
tist  returns  to  his  early  home,  he  is  already 
virtually  deceased — he  has  entered  into  sub¬ 
jective  existence.  J  ubal  the  maker  of  the  lyre 
is  beaten  with  the  flutes  of  Jubal’s  worship¬ 
pers.  This  is  tragic.  His  apotheosis  and 
his  martyrdom  were  one.  George  Eliot  is 
not  insensible  to  the  anguish  of  the  sufferer. 
But  a  strenuous  and  holy  thought  comes  to 
make  his  death  harmonious  as  his  life.  He 
has  given  his  gift  to  men.  He  has  enriched 
the  world.  He  is  incorporate  in 

A  strong  persistent  life 
Panting  through  generations  as  one  breath, 
And  filling  with  its  soul  the  blank  of  death. 

[From  the  Contemporary  Review. 
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Every  one  knows  the  police  of  Paris 
dressed  in  uniform,  perambulating  their 
different  beats,  and  looking  after  all  evil- 
inclined  persons.  With  these  the  secret 
police  have  no  outward  connection ;  they 
have  no  mark  embroidered  on  their  collars, 
and  are  dressed  like  common  citizens. 
Yet  the  search  after  and  arrest  of  malefac¬ 
tors  belong  in  a  special  manner  to  this 
brigade,  composed  of  men  whose  devoted¬ 
ness  has  been  proved  in  every  way.  It 
was  the  celebrated  Vidocq,  who,  in  1817, 
first  organized  this  police,  and  for  a  long 
time  held  to  the  false  idea  that  to  know 
criminals  you  must  have  been  one  your¬ 
self.  He  was  himself  liberated  from  the 
galleys,  and  carried  on  his  work  by  setting 
thieves  to  catch  thieves,  according  to  the 


old  proverb.  When  his  agents  appeared 
in  the  assize  courts,  the  accused  often  re¬ 
minded  them  in  their  slang  that  ‘  they  had 
mown  such  a  meadow  together.’  The 
witnesses  were  worth  no  more  than  the 
criminals,  the  jury  hesitated  which  to  be¬ 
lieve,  and  the  barristers  made  fine  game  of 
both.  In  spite  of  his  boasting,  his  insup¬ 
portable  vanity,  and  his  wicked  antece¬ 
dents,  Vidocq  had  considerable  success, 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  justice  thieves 
that  it  had  sought  for  during  many  pre¬ 
vious  years.  Dismissed  from  the  service 
in  1827,  he  was  succeeded  by  another 
thief.  Coco  Lacour,  who  had  obtained 
great  celebrity  by  his  boldness  in  crime. 
The  same  path  was  pursued,  and  shame¬ 
less  thieves  were  charged  to  watch  over 
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their  acolytes.  The  revolting  immorality 
of  such  a  system  annoyed  M.  Gisquet,  and 
he  it  was  who,  breaking  through  the  ab¬ 
surd  tradition,  dissolved  the  famous  bri¬ 
gade  in  1832,  and  reconstituted  it  on  the 
basis  that  no  one  who  had  ever  been  com¬ 
mitted  should  be  enrolled. 

Its  members  are  chosen  with  the  utmost 
care  from  the  non-commissioned  officers, 
who,  when  leaving  the  army,  ask  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  police.  On  a  principle 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  one  which 
guided  M.  Vidocq,  the  conclusion  has 
been  arrived  at,  that  men  exposed  by  their 
occupation  to  the  temptations  of  drunken¬ 
ness  and  debauch  should  be  possess¬ 
ed  of  the  highest  moral  rectitude.  Almost 
all  are  married  men,  the  fathers  of  families, 
the  regularity  of  whose  manners  contrasts 
singularly  with  the  life  they  are  compelled 
to  lead. 

Their  first  object  is  to  know  by  sight 
every  bad  character  that  roams  about 
Paris  like  a  bird  of  prey,  where  are  their 
resorts,  and  the  particular  line  of  life  they 
adopt :  so  that  when  they  hear  of  a  crime, 
they  can  form  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  those  who  would  be  likely  to  commit 
it  They  study  every  thiefs  plin  of  at¬ 
tack,  so  that  when  they  hear  the  account 
of  a  robbery,  they  say  :  ‘  That  is  done  by 
such  a  man ;  we  shall  catch  him  to-night, 
and  in  such  a  place.’  They  acquire  a 
sort  of  instinct  and  a  taste  for  their  occu¬ 
pation  ;  they  are  like  hunters,  with  the 
same  keenness  for  sport.  When  they 
have  succeeded,  their  eyes  sparkle,  they 
speak  volubly,  their  cheeks  glow  with 
pleasure.  Their  courage  is  unequalled: 
it  is  exercised  in  presence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  danger,  the  form  of  which  is  al¬ 
ways  unknown,  without  any  of  the  glory 
which  leads  a  soldier  into  battle.  This  is 
an  example : 

In  1848,  M.  Nicolai  received  a  letter 
saying  that,  if  he  did  not  wish  his  house  to 
be  set  on  fire,  he  must  lay  down  a  sum  of 
three  thousand  five  hundred  francs  in  a 
certain  place  which  was  described.  I'he 
Ijolice,  on  being  informed,  sent  its  secret 
agents.  Soon  a  man  arrived,  who,  after  hav¬ 
ing  assured  himself  that  no  one  was  in  the 
street,  went  to  the  place  where  the  appa¬ 
rent  packet  had  been  deposited.  The  po¬ 
liceman  darted  upon  him,  but  the  robber 
dodged  and  ran  off.  He  was  again 
caught,  and  before  the  other  policemen 
could  come  up,  he  presented  a  round  cold 


object  Jo  the  cheek  of  his  assailant,  which 
the  policeman  took  for  a  pistol.  But  his 
courage  did  not  forsake  him.  ‘  Fire,  you 
wretch !’  he  cried ;  ‘  my  comrades  will  soon 
catch  you.’  Though  he  spoke  thus,  he 
was  fully  persuaded  that  the  next  moment 
he  would  be  a  dead  man.  What  he 
thought  to  be  a  pistol,  proved  to  be  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  chloroform,  by  the  help  of  which  the 
thief,  little  versed  in  its  use,  hoped  to  throw 
the  man  into  instant  sleep.  Though  •  the 
policeman  escaped  this  time,  he  was  des¬ 
tined  to  a  violent  death,  as  he  was  shot 
dead  at  Brussels  in  the  act  of  seizing  a 
murderer. 

Nor  is  patience  less  required  than  cour¬ 
age.  To  hide  behind  a  wall,  or  lie  under 
a  bench  through  the  cold  winter’s  night, 
exposed  to  twelve  hours  of  frost  and  rain, 
or  to  look  through  a  window  all  the  day 
long,  are  not  among  the  pleasant  things 
of  life.  Lately,  the  most  populous  bar¬ 
riers  of  Paris  were  the  favorite  resorts  of 
robbers  who  relieved  drunken  men  of  their 
purses.  Two  or  three  agents  went  there, 
and,  hidden  by  the  darkness,  lay  down  in 
the  shadow ;  the  same  number,  stretched  on 
benches,  feigned  the  sleep  of  inebriety. 
From  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  to  mid¬ 
night  nothing  occurred.  Small,  steady  rain 
fell  the  whole  evening,  wetting  the  men 
through  and  through.  About  two  in  the 
morning,  a  band  of  thieves  approached, 
and  began  to  rifle  the  pockets  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  sleepers;  but  these  were  equal  to 
their  task,  and  the  capture  of  no  less  than 
seventeen  rewarded  their  |)erseverance. 

The  intellectual  faculties  may  be  devel¬ 
oped  exactly  like  the  muscles  of  the  body 
by  exercise ;  thus  these  agents  acquire  a 
wonderful  memory,  and  never  forget  a  face 
after  it  has  once  bqen  seen,  whatever  dis¬ 
guise  may  be  attempted.  One  day,  an 
inspector  noticed  a  man  whose  appearance 
awakened  in  him  a  confused  remem¬ 
brance  ;  he  followed  him,  which  the  man 
perceived,  and  got  into  an  omnibus.  The 
inspector  did  the  same,  and  sitting  down 
on  the  opposite  side,  looked  steadily  at 
him.  The  poor  fellow  trembled,  and  said 
in  a  low  voice :  ‘  Do  not  arrest  me  before 
all  these  people.'  When  the  omnibus 
reached  one  of  the  police  stations,  the  in¬ 
spector  got  out  with  his  prisoner  and  went 
in.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  thief  who,  that 
very  morning,  had  managed  to  escape 
from  one  of  the  courts  of  the  prefecture 
just  when  the  inspector  met  him.  When 
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the  famous  robbery  of  the  medals  from  the 
Royal  Library  took  place,  in  which  a  cer¬ 
tain  viscountess  was  implicated,  it  was 
sufficient  for  the  police  agents  to  examine 
the  saw,  the  lantern,  and  the  cord  left  by 
the  robbers,  to  name  P'ossard  and  Drouil- 
let  as  the  authors  of  tlie  crime;  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  fact.  When  the  head 
of  the  staff  was  called  in  to  see  the  fright¬ 
fully  mutilated  body  of  the  Duchess  de 
Praslin,  who  had  been  murdered  by  her 
husband,  he  said  to  M.  Delessart,  who  was 
^  overcome  by  emotion :  ‘  That,  Monsieur 
le  Prefet,  is  the  work  of  an  amateur  which 
contained  the  key  to  the  revelation  of  the 
whole  drama. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  the  agents  adopt 
any  disguise.  There  existed  formerly  a 
special  wardrobe  for  their  use,  but  the  cos¬ 
tumes  have  become  worm-eaten  for  lack 
of  use.  They  are  left  quite  free  to  choose, 
and,  provided  their  mission  is  accomplish¬ 
ed,  they  may  wear  anything.  It  is  not 
long  since  two  inspectors  were  desired  to 
make  a  very  important  surveillance  in  one 
I  of  the  hotels  in  Paris,  exclusively  frequent- 

^  ed  by  distinguished  foreigners.  The  affair 
was  difficult,  and  required  much  skill. 
One  of  the  police  appeared  in  the  disguise 
of  a  former  ambassador,  the  other  dressed 
as  his  servant.  Nothing  betrayed  them 
during  a  residence  of  a  fortnight.  The 
one  behaved  with  a  gracious  and  conde¬ 
scending  mien,  like  a  man  who  had  tried 
all  the  greatness  of  the  world  ;  the  other 
humble,  anxious  to  do  his  work,  spoke  of 
his  good  master  and  served  to  perfection. 
Their  mission  terminated  with  perfect  suc- 
s  cess.  'I’hey  returned  to  their  proper  posi¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  great  lord  had  become  so 
identified  with  his  part,  that  when  his  col¬ 
league  addressed  him  as  his  equal,  he  was 
seized  with  a  fit  of  anger,  and  cried : 
‘What  are  you  saying  ?  Why  this  famili¬ 
arity  ?’ 

Siometimes  a  chain  of  very  natural  cir¬ 
cumstances  leads  to  a  result  which  seems 
almost  miraculous.  A  few  years  ago, 
three  Englishmen  entered  the  police  office, 
and  gave  their  names  to  the  superinten¬ 
dent  One  was  a  detective  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  police ;  the  other  two  were  rich  jewel¬ 
lers  in  the  City.  They  said  tha^  four  days 
‘  before,  one  of  their  travellers  had  robbed 
the  shop,  carried  away  many  thousand 
pounds  of  valuables,  and  he  had  been 

(traced  to  Paris,  and  requested  help  in 
searching  for  him.  The  superintendent 


replied ;  *  I  know  all  about  your  business.’ 
Then,  at  a  sign  from  him,  they  brought 
from  the  station  a  man  who  had  been  tak¬ 
en,  and  who  proved  to  be  the  culprit,  at 
the  same  time  showing  the  Englishmen 
three  boxes,  which  contained  the  recover¬ 
ed  jewels.  The  emotion  of  one  of  the 
owners  was  so  great  that  he  fainted. 
They  thought  the  affair  a  prodigy;  yet  it 
was  really  very  simple.  The  police  had 
been  in’formed  that  a  young  man  had  tak¬ 
en  up  his  abode  at  a  good  hotel  in  Paris, 
and  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  pawned  ar¬ 
ticles  at  five  tnonis-de-pieU.  They  paid 
him  a  visit ;  found  his  trunks,  where  the 
jewellery  was  thrown  in  a  heap ;  and  sus¬ 
pecting  a  crime,  they  arrested  him,  and 
seized  his  propierty. 

In  all  such  affairs  the  administrative 
service  gives  great  help.  The  prefecture 
of  police  is  a  most  careful  office  ;  it  loves 
order  for  its  own  sake,  and  experience  has 
demonstrated  its  necessity.  Thus  it  loses 
nothing,  registers  everything ;  and  there 
is  not  the  smallest  bit  of  paper  which  it 
does  not  carefully  preserve,  and  knows 
how  to  make  useful  when  the  moment 
comes.  The  reports  of  the  inspectors  of 
furnished  lodgings  are  docketed  and  ar¬ 
ranged  alphabetically,  so  that  any  inqui¬ 
ries  can  be  certain,  quick,  and  easy.  All 
the  drivers  of  cabs  and  omnibuses  are 
known,  the  number  assigned  to  them,  and 
the  company  they  serve.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  commissionaires,  who  can  only 
exercise  their  numerous  functions  after 
having  been  authorised  by  the  prefecture, 
and  received  a  medal.  There  are  more 
than  two  thousand  of  these  ;  and  though 
their  relationship  with  the  prefet  is  not  a 
very  strong  one,  yet  they  can  always  be 
found  when  wanted.  Passports  also  fur¬ 
nish  a  very  powerful  means  of  investiga¬ 
tion. 

Not  to  wander  too  far  into  the  labyrinth 
of  crime,  where  the  nqmber  of  individuals 
would  create  almost  insurmountable  diffi¬ 
culties,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  ante¬ 
cedents  of  every  criminal.  This  is  how 
the  prefecture  of  police  arrives  at  such 
wonderful  certainty,  owing  to  what  they 
call  the  sommaires  judiciaires,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  so  complete,  so  regularly  kept,  that  it 
is  an  institution  unique  in  the  world.  Let 
the  reader  imagine  three  or  four  large 
rooms,  faded  and  dusty,  so  dark  in  some 
corners  that  the  gas  is  lighted  at  noon ; 
tables  of  black  wood,  over  which  the 
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clerks  lean  who  are  engaged  in  writing ; 
and  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  corridors 
formed  by  enormous  cases  filled  with  boxes 
of  papers.  These  are  the  grand  archives, 
the  titles  of  nobility  in  criminality ; 
every  outrage  committed  in  the  French 
empire,  from  Paris  to  the  farthest  boun¬ 
daries  of  Algeria,  finds  there  its  traces  and 
its  proof. 

As  soon  as  any  individual  appears  be¬ 
fore  the  courts,  his  name,  age,  place  of 
birth,  and  every  particular  in  its  smallest 
detail,  are  written  down ;  each  condemna¬ 
tion  is  inscribed  with  the  date,  the  reasons 
for  the  judgment,  and  the  punishment  in¬ 
flicted.  If  the  person,  to  escape  suspicion, 
has  adopted  another  name,  a  particular 
account  is  made  out  for  each  of  the  false 
names  under  which  he  has  tried  to  conceal 
himself,  some  criminals  having  been  con¬ 
demned  under  fifteen  or  twenty  different 
pseudonyms.  One  very  celebrated  con¬ 
vict,  Lacenaire,  could  boast  of  thirty-one. 
This  part  of  the  p>olice  organization  works 
with  feverish  activity,  for  if,  on  the  one 
part,  documents  are  constantly  sent  in  im¬ 
mense  numbers,  on  the  other,  the  research¬ 
es  demanded  are  incessant,  and  twelve 
clerks  are  required  for  the  daily  work. 
There  are,  in  fact,  as  M.  du  Camp  tells  us, 
four  thousand  six  hundred  boxes,  which 
contain  above  three  million  indictments. 
If  the  greatest  order  were  not  preserved, 
the  chaos  would  be  complete.  When  a 
search  into  the  antecedents  of  any  one  is 
demanded,  thousands  of  papers  have  often 
to  be  turned  over,  and  many  hours  spent 
before  meeting  with  the  right  indication. 
The  oldest  papers  go  back  to  1756;  but 
since  1832,  they  have  employed  a  better 
system  of  arranging  them.  Before  putting 
them  into  the  archives,  an  index  is  made 
under  the  letters  of  the  names  placed  in 
alphabetical  order. 

Kach  indictment  contains  a  very  minute 
description  of  the  marks  and  ap|)earance 
of  the  criminal,  in  which  the  tattoo-marks, 
lately  made  so  famous,  form  a  prominent 
feature.  It  w'ould  seem  like  a  sort  of  bra¬ 
vado  to  the  police,  a  defiance  thrown 
down  to  society,  that  thieves  should  prac¬ 
tise  their  ingenuity  on  indelible  marks, 
which  so  often  lead  to  their  conviction. 
For  the  most  part,  it  is  the  result  of  weari¬ 
ness  and  want  of  work  in  the  prison ;  not 
knowing  how  to  employ  themselves,  they 
give  themselves  up  to  this  pastime.  There 
was  a  Marseillais  who  was  tattooed  from 


head  to  foot  with  the  costume  of  an  ad¬ 
miral;  nothing  was  wanting — neither  but¬ 
tons,  epaulets,  sword,  nor  the  cordon  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  It  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble  to  discover  from  these  marks  where  the 
tattooing  has  been  done,  whether  in  the 
north  or  south  of  France,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  or  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
In  the  south,  the  Mussulman  influence  ex¬ 
ists  ;  the  Koran  prohibits  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  living  beings,  and  faithful  to  this 
precept,  they  carefully  avoid  all  these,  and 
choose  flower-pots,  suns,  arms,  and  flags 
crossed ;  whilst,  in  the  north,  a  complete 
picture  is  sometimes  found,  as,  for  instance, 
Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  before  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  round  which  the  serpent 
is  twining.  At  Rouen,  an  old  oflender 
had  on  his  forehead  a  star  and  the  char¬ 
acteristic  motto,  ‘  No  chance.’  The  wiser 
heads,  however,  never  condescend  to  this 
practice;  no  sharper  ever  has  any  sign 
upon  him.  One  day  they  were  passing 
under  examination  a  clever  thief  for  some 
mark,  when  he  said,  shaking  his  head : 
‘No  tattooing  for  me;  not  such  a  fool!’ 
Many  old  hands  manage  to  change  their 
figures ;  of  a  vase  of  flowers  they  will  make 
a  firework,  and  a  woman  will  be  changed 
into  a  grenadier;  but  this  cheat  seldom 
deceives  the  practised  eye  of  the  police. 

To  the  mass  of  evidence  which  they  are 
always  receiving  from  their  agents,  must 
be  added  that  which  comes  in  an  indirect 
way.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed,  and 
yet  the  fact  is  true,  that  the  prefecture  is 
daily  in  the  receipt  of  an  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  of  letters,  which  give  them  news, 
sometimes  true,  sometimes  the  reverse. 
There  exist  persons  in  Paris  who  never  go 
to  bed  without  writing  to  the  prdfet  all 
that  they  have  heard,  seen,  or  remarked 
during  the  day.  No  one  knows  who  these 
officious  individuals  may  be,  but  as  soon 
as  any  startling  crime  is  committed,  these 
letters  pour  in ;  twenty  are  probably  worth¬ 
less  for  one  that  gives  a  useful  hint,  but  all 
are  read  and  considered. 

There  is  another  and  still  more  secret 
branch  of  this  police  which,  by  its  interven¬ 
tion,  renders  services  which  are  considered 
very  valuable  by  the  Parisians;  it  acts,  so 
to  speak,  as  the  head  of  a  family,  and 
unites  its  various  secrets.  Every  day  it  is 
called  in  on  matters  which  do  not  fall  un¬ 
der  the  penal  law ;  sometimes  it  is  a  do¬ 
mestic  danger  which  must  be  averted  at 
any  cost  and  without  delay.  Where  can 
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they  apply  ?  J  ustice  with  its  slow  action 
does  not  permit  of  any  recourse  to  her ; 
before  she  has  labelled  her  papers,  drawn 
up  her  code,  put  on  cap  and  gown,  an  ir¬ 
reparable  evil  will  have  been  committed. 
In  such  cases,  they  come  to  the  police, 
crying:  ‘Save  me;’  and  unless  the  diffi¬ 
culty  be  insurmountable,  they  always  do 
save ;  for  the  thing  is  a  scandal,  and  at 
any  price,  and  wherever  it  can  be  reach¬ 
ed,  it  must  be  stifled.  A  young  man  had 
been  the  lover  of  a  married  lady  of  high 
social  position,  the  mother  of  two  children, 
and  married  to  a  very  jealous  husband. 
After  the  connection  was  broken  off,  he 
very  imprudently  kept  her  letters,  which 
were  found  by  a  rival  in  a  desk  belonging 
to  him.  This  rival  wrote  immediately  to 
the  lady  :  ‘  If  by  to-morrow  at  two  o’clock 
you  have  not  sent  me  fifty  thousand  francs, 
your  letters  will  be  placed  in  your  hus¬ 
band’s  hands  at  three  o’clock.’  The  lady 
received  this  demand,  and  could  not  see 
her  old  lover  until  the  following  day,  to 
tell  him  of  the  danger  which  menaced 
them.  She  did  not  possess  the  required 
sum,  neither  did  her  friend,  or  he  did  not 
wish  to  part  with  his  money.  He  ran  to 
the  police ;  the  time  was  short — it  was 
noon.  An  hour  after,  all  the  letters  were 
destroyed ;  the  wife  rea.ssured.  The  hus¬ 
band  continued  to  live  in  peace,  and  the 
two  children  grew  up  without  knowing 
their  mother’s  dishonor. 

It  is  in  such  work  that  the  head  of  the 
secret  police  has  to  exercise  all  the  high¬ 
est  qualities  of  his  office — wisdom,  firmness, 
and  kindness.  It  is  very  rarely  that  this 
kind  of  mission  fails ;  the  skill  of  the  police 
does  much,  but  their  task  is  singularly  fa¬ 
cilitated  by  the  kind  of  terror  that  their 
name  inspires.  When  any  person  is  sum¬ 
moned  to  these  offices,  pure  as  his  con¬ 
science  may  be,  and  clear  his  conduct,  he 
always  arrives  weighed  down  with  confused 
memories  of  the  Bastille,  leitres-de-cachft, 
the  romances  he  has  read,  and  the  improl> 
able  stories  he  has  heard.  He  is  entering 
a  mysterious  cavern,  and  is  ready  to  make 
any  honorable  concession.  The  hidden 
life  of  Paris  is  full  of  sad  adventures,  some¬ 
times  extremely  comic,  which  find  an  un¬ 
expected  conclusion  at  the  prefecture. 
There,  shut  up  in  an  office  with  double, 
even  triple  doors,  guarded  by  vigilant 
watchers,  are  heard  stranger  confidences 
than  in  all  the  confessionals  in  the  churches 
of  Paris.  It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that,  in  a 
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thousand  cases  of  this  kind,  more  than 
eight  hundred  belong  to  moral  failings, 
where  the  enemy  sends  a  menace  under 
certain  conditions.  The  secrets  of  Paris 
may  be  said  to  be  in  the  power  of  the 
prefecture,  and  they  are  well  kept.  It  may 
be  understood  how  well  educated  men, 
heads  of  the  service,  conceal  the  indiscre¬ 
tion  of  these  social  miseries ;  but  there  are 
inferior  agents  which  they  are  obliged  to 
employ,  who  are  poorly  paid,  and  who 
have  never  abused  the  secrets  that  have 
been  intrusted  to  them — secrets  sometimes 
terrible,  the  divulging  of  which  would  have 
been  worth  a  fortune.  Among  this  great 
number,  for  the  last  ten  years,  one  only 
has  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  he  has 
been  dismissed,  taking  with  him  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  all  his  companions. 

It  has  been  said  before  that  one  great 
effort  of  the  police  is  to  avoid  all  scandal 
as  much  as  possible ;  therefore,  and  unless 
they  are  constrained  by  special  circum¬ 
stances,  the  police  never  arrest  any  one  in 
a  public  place,  ball,  cafe,  cabaret,  or  the¬ 
atre  ;  they  follow  the  individual  sought  for 
until  he  goes  out,  and  seize  him  at  the 
comer  of  some  deserted  street,  or  when  he 
passes  near  a  police-station,  into  which 
they  can  bring  him  immediately.  ^  It  is  a 
point  of  honor  to  deliver  up  the  delinquents 
unharmed ;  the  inspectors  themselves  are 
never  armed ;  they  have  such  skill  in  seiz¬ 
ing  an  individual  and  paralyzing  his  pow¬ 
er  of  action,  that  it  is  very  rarely  they  are 
obliged  to  employ  force.  They  carry 
neither  a  stick  nor  a  truncheon ;  each  has 
in  his  pocket  a  long  cord,  made  particular¬ 
ly  strong,  of  seven  twists,  furnished  with 
three  knots,  and  at  each  extremity  is  fixed 
a  piece  of  wood  like  the  handle  of  a  gim¬ 
let.  'rhey  place  this  round  the  right  wrist 
of  the  person  arrested,  and  hold  the  han¬ 
dles  so  that  it  can  be  tightene<l  at  will  if 
he  should  prove  recalcitrant.  They  are 
generally  provided  with  another  coni  with 
which  to  tie  the  arms  and  legs  of  any  man 
who  resists  violently. 

Devoted  as  they  are,  the  secret  service 
would  not  be  able  to  cope  with  criminals 
if  they  had  not  among  them  obscure  and 
unknown  allies,  who,  in  exchange  for  a 
certain  degree  of  toleration,  bring  their 
share  of  information ;  persons  whose  pres¬ 
ence  in  Paris  is  permitted  on  the  condition 
that  they  shall  follow  up  the  traces  of 
crimes,  and  facilitate  in  every  w’ay  the  ar- 
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rest  of  the  guilty  ories. .  The  expense  is  all  desire  most  ardently  to  be  detained  in 
not  great,  as  it  does  not  amount  to  more  the  prisons  of  the  city,  where  they  can  hear 
than  five  hundred  francs  a  month ;  fees  its  sounds,  see  its  blue  sky,  and  feel  they 
being  given  in  proportion  to  the  affair;  are  still  in  Paris :  to  enjoy  this  felicity,  they 
five  francs  for  a  simple  theft,  fifty  for  a  will  tell  anything  they  know.  In  conclu* 
murder.  The  idea  is  a  very  false  one  that  sion  it  may  be  said  that  the  police  are  not 
there  is  honor  among  thieves ;  any  of  them  loved,  even  by  those  who  never  fall  into 
are  ready  to  give  up  the  name  of  an  ac-  its  hands.  In  the  present  state  of  morals, 
complice  for  some  slight  amelioration  of  in  the  midst  of  a  city  so  populous  and  tur- 
their  prison  discipline.  Above  all  others,  bulent  as  Paris,  the  mission  of  the  police 
the  Parisian  thiefhas  no  scruple  in  denounc-  is  the  most  useful,  and  at  the  same  time 
ing  his  accomplices ;  first,  because,  as  one  the  most  unthankful  that  can  be  given  to 
said,  ‘  he  was  a  Voltairian,  and  did  not  be-  men  to  fill. 

lieve  in  virtue and  secondly,  because  they  [frem  Chambers's  Journal. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

ARMAGEDDON. 

“  Let  US  go  hence,  my  songs  ;  she  will  not  heai*. 
l.et  us  go  hence  together  without  fear  ; 

Keep  silence  now,  for  singing  time  is  over. 

And  over  all  old  things  and  all  things  dear. 

She  loves  not  you  nor  me  as  all  we  Tore  her. 
Yea,  though  we  sang  as  angejs  in  her  ear. 

She  would  not  hear." 

Blow*  wind,  and  shriek,  tempests !  Let 
all  the  gases  be  lowered,  and  thunder  roll 
through  the  gloom !  Tremble,  ye  forests 
of  canvas,  where  twisted  oaks  and  shat¬ 
tered  elms  bear  witness  to  the  agony  of  the 
scene ;  and  let  the  low  music  of  the  vio¬ 
loncello  and  the  throbbing  of  muffled 
drums  announce  that  dreadful  deeds  are 
brewing !  Alas  I  we  had  no  such  thrilling 
accompaniments  to  the  tragedy  being  en¬ 
acted  before  our  eyes  on  the  fair  shores  of 
Grasmere.  The  lake  lay  as  blue  and  as 
calm  as  though  no  perplexed  and  suffer¬ 
ing  humdn  souls  were  by  its  side ;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  the  appropriate  darkness  of  a  the¬ 
atre,  we  had  the  far  hills  trembling  under 
the  white  haze  of  the  midday  heat.  Yet 
my  Lady  saw  none  of  these  things.  Her 
heart  was  rent  asunder  by  the  troubles  of 
the  young  folks  under  her  charge :  until  I 
seemed  to  see  in  her  speechless  eyes  a  sort 
of  despairing  wish  that  she  had  never  been 
bom. 

“  And  yet,”  I  say  to  her,  “  you  don’t 
seethe  worst  of  it  If  Arthur  is  driven 
away  by  Bell,  a  far  more  terrible  thing  will 
befall  him.” 


“A  DAUGHTER  OF  HETH,”  ETC. 

“  What  ?”  says  Queen  Titania,  with  the 
clear,  brown  eyes  growing  solemn. 

“He  will  marry  somel^y  else.” 

“  Bah  1”  she  says,  peevishly ;  “  is  this  a 
time  to  be  thinking  of  jests  ?” 

“  Indeed,  I  know  one  who  never  dis¬ 
covered  the  joke  of  it  But  don’t  you 
think  that  he  will  ?” 

“  I  wish  he  would.” 

“There’s  little  Katty  Tatham,  now, 
would  give  her  ears  to  marry  him.” 

“You  always  fancy  girls  are  very  anx¬ 
ious  to  marry.” 

“  I  never  asked  but  one,  and  I  found 
her  ready  enough.” 

“  I  refused  you.” 

“  You  made  a  pretence  of  doing  so.” 

“  I  wish  I  had  kept  to  my  first  resolu¬ 
tion.” 

“  I  wish  you  had,  since  you  say  so.  But 
that’s  of  no  consequence.  I  saved  you 
from  committing  suicide,  as  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  told  you.” 

The  small  creature  looks  up,  and  with 
an  excellent  calmness  and  selficomposure, 
says — 

“  I  suppose  you  never  heard  of  a  young 
man — I  thought  him  very  silly  at  the  time, 
myself — who  walked  about  all  night,  one 
night  at  Eastbourne ;  and  in  the  morning 
— long  before  my  mamma  was  up — arous¬ 
ed  the  servants,  and  sent  in  a  letter — a 
sort  of  ultimatum  it  was — with  all  sorts  of 
vows  of  vengeance  and  despair.  That 
young  man  wasn’t  Arthur  Ashburton ;  but 
when  you  complain^of  Arthur’s  mad  fol¬ 
lies - ” 
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“  Madam,”  I  say  to  her,  “  your  sex  pro¬ 
tects  you :  go  and  live.  But  when  you 
say  that  /  complain  of  Arthur,  and  in  the 
next  breath  accuse  me  of  always  bringing 
forward  excuses  for  him - ” 

But  what  was  the  use  of  continuing  the 
argument  ?  My  Lady  smiles  with  a  fine 
air  of  triumph  ;  confident  that  her  ingeni¬ 
ous  logic  had  carried  the  day,  as,  in  fact, 
it  generally  does.  The  man  who  endea¬ 
vors  to  follow,  seize,  and  confront  the  airy 
statements  made  by  a  lady  in  a  difficulty, 
resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  railway- 
train  trying  to  catch  a  butterfly ;  and  who 
would  not  back  the  butterfly  ? 

We  were  now  placed  in  an  uncommon¬ 
ly  awkward  fix.  The  arrival  of  Arthur  at 
Grasmere  had  produced  a  complication 
such  as  we  had  not  dreamt  of;  for  now  it 
appeared  as  if  the  situation  were  to  be 
permanent.  We  had  somehow  fancied 
that,  as  soon  as  he  overlook  us,  some 
definite  arrangement  would  be  come  to, 
settling  at  once  and  forever  those  rival 
pretensions  which  were  interfering  with 
our  holiday  in  a  serious  manner.  At  last, 
my  Lady  had  considered,  the  great  prob¬ 
lem  was  to  finally  solved  ;  and,  of  course, 
the  solution  lay  in  Bell’s  hands.  But,  now 
Arthur  had  come,  who  was  to  move  in  the 
matter  ?  It  was  not  for  Bell,  at  all  events, 
to  come  forward  and  say  to  one  of  the 
young  men  “  Go !”  and  to  the  other 
“  Stay  !”  Neither  of  them,  on  the  other 
hand,  seemed  disposed  to  do  anything 
bold  and  heroic  in  order  to  rid  us  of  this 
grievous  embarrassment ;  and  so  the  first 
afternoon  passed  away — with  some  more 
walking,  visiting,  and  boating — in  a  stolid¬ 
ly  and  hopelessly  reserved  and  dreary  fash¬ 
ion. 

But  every  one  of  us  knew  that  a  mine 
lay  close  by,  and  that  at  any  moment  a 
match  might  be  flung  into  it.  Every  word 
that  was  uttered  was  weighed  beforehand. 
As  for  Tita,  the  poor  little  woman  was 
growing  quite  pale  and  fatigued  with  her 
constant  and  nervous  anxiety;  until  one 
of  the  party  privately  told  her  that  if  no 
one  else  asked  Bell  to  marry,  he  would 
himself,  and  so  end  our  troubles. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  to  do,”  she  said, 
sitting  down  and  folding  her  hands  on  her 
knees,  while  there  was  quite  a  pitiable  ex¬ 
pression  on  her  face.  “  I  am  afraid  to 
leave  them  for  a  moment.  Perhaps  now 
they  may  be  fighting — but  that  does  not 
much  matter,  for  Bell  can’t  have  gone 


downstairs  to  dinner  yet.  Don’t  you 
think  you  could  get  Arthur  to  go  away  ?” 

“Of  what  use  would  that  be?  He 
went  away  before ;  and  then  we  had  our 
steps  dogged,  and  letters  and  telegrams  in 
every  town.  No;  let  us  have  it  out  here.” 

“  I  wish  you  and  he  w'ould  have  it  out 
between  you.  That  poor  girl  is  being 
frightened  to  death.” 

“  Say  but  one  brief  word,  my  dear,  and 
Arthur  will  be  feeding  the  fishes  among 
the  reeds  of  Grasmere  before  the  morning. 
But  would  you  really  like  Bell  to  send 
Arthur  off?  Is  he  really  to  be  told  that 
she  won’t  marry  him  ?  They  used  to  be 
pets  of  yours.  I  have  seen  you  regard 
them,  as  they  walked  before  us  along  the 
lanes,  with  an  amiable  and  maternal 
smile.  Is  it  all  over?  Would  you  like 
him  to  go  away  and  never  see  us  any 
more  ?” 

“  Oh !  I  don’t  know ;”  cries  Tita,  with 
the  anxiety  and  pity  and  tenderness  in  her 
eyes  almost  grown  into  tears. 

That  was  a  nice  little  project  of  hers 
with  which  we  had  started  from  the  old 
tavern  in  Holbom.  It  had  been  tolerably 
successful.  If  Bell  were  not  in  love  with 
the  Lieutenant,  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
at  least,  that  the  Lieutenant  was  hopeless¬ 
ly  and  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
Bell.  It  was  a  pretty  comedy  for  a  time; 
and  my  Lady  had  derived  an  infinite 
pleasure  and  amusement  from  watching 
the  small  and  scarcely  perceptible  degrees 
by  which  the  young  folks  got  drawn  to¬ 
ward  each  other.  W’hat  would  have  been 
the  beautiful  pictures  of  English  scenery 
we  had  driven  through,  without  two 
young  lovers  in  the  foreground,  trying  to 
read  their  fate  in  each  other’s  eyes,  and  af¬ 
fording  us  elderly  folks  all  manner  of  kind¬ 
ly  and  comic  reminiscences  ? 

It  had  all  turned  out  very  well ;  until, 
suddenly,  came  the  revelation  that  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number 
had  demanded  a  human  victim ;  and  here 
he  was  before  us,  with  gory  locks  and  pit¬ 
eous  eyes,  demanding  justice.  Never  be¬ 
fore  had  my  Lady  fully  realized  what  was 
meant  in  the  final  sending  away  of  Arthur ; 
and  now  that  she  saw  before  her  all  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  her  schemes,  she  was  struck  to 
the  heart,  and  dared  scarcely  ask  for 
some  re-assurance  as  to  what  she  had 
done. 

“  Oh,”  she  says,  “  I  hope  I  have  done 
right.” 
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“  You  !  Why  should  you  assume  any 
responsibility?  Let  the  young  folks  ar¬ 
range  their  own  affairs  as  they  like  best. 
Do  you  think,  if  Bell  had  been  willing  to 
break  with  Arthur,  that  your  packing  off 
the  Lieutenant  to  Germany  would  prevent 
her  making  the  acquaintance  of  some  other 
man  ?  And  she  has  not  broken  off  with 
Arthur.  If  she  does  so,  she  does  so,  and 
there’s  an  end  of  it ;  but  why  should  you 
vex  yourself  about  it  ?” 

She  w’as  not  to  be  comforted.  She  shook 
her  head,  and  continued  to  sit  there,  with 
her  eyes  full  of  anxious ‘cares.  When,  at 
length,  she  went  off  to  dress  hastily  for  din¬ 
ner,  it  was  with  a  determination  that  from 
that  moment  she  would  endeavor  to  help 
Arthur  in  every  way  she  could.  That  was 
the  form  her  repentance  took. 

If  the  young  man  had  only  known  that 
he  had  secured  such  a  valuable  ally  !  But 
just  at  this  time — amid  all  our  perplexity 
as  to  who  should  first  precipitate  matters — 
what  should  the  reckless  young  man  do 
but  startle  us  all  with  a  declaration  which 
wholly  altered  the  aspect  of  affairs ! 

We  were  seated  at  dinner.  It  was  in 
the  private  room  we  had  engaged ;  and  the 
evening  light,  reflected  from  the  lake  out¬ 
side,  was  shining  upon  Tita’s  gentle  face  as 
she  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Bell  was 
partly  in  shadow.  The  two  young  men, 
by  some  fatal  mischance,  sat  next  each 
other :  probably  because  neither  wished  to 
take  the  unfair  advantage  offered  by  the 
empty  seat  next  to  Bell. 

Well,  something  had  occurred  to  stir  up 
the  smouldering  fires  of  Arthur’s  w'rath. 
He  had  been  treated  with  great  and  even 
elaborate  courtesy  by  everybody — but  more 
particularly  by  Bell — during  our  aftemoon 
rambles;  but  something  had  evidently 
gone  wTong.  There  was  a  scowl  on  the 
fair  and  handsome  face  that  was  naturally 
pleasant,  boyish,  and  agreeable  in  appear¬ 
ance.  He  maintained  a  strict  silence  for 
some  little  time  after  dinner  was  served ; 
although  my  Lady  strove  to  entice  him 
into  the  general  talk.  But  presently  he 
looked  up,  and,  addressing  hfer,  said  in  a 
forcedly  merry  way — 

“  Should  you  like  to  be  startled  ?” 

“  Ves,  please”  Tita  would  probably  have 
said — so  anxious  is  she  to  humor  every¬ 
body  ;  but  just  then  he  added,  in  the  same 
reckless  and  defiant  tone — 

“  What  if  I  tell  you  I  am  going  to  get 
married  ?” 


An  awful  consternation  fell  upon  us. 

“  Oh,”  says  my  Lady,  in  a  hurried  fash¬ 
ion,  “  you  are  joking,  Arthur,” 

“No,  I  am  not.  And  when  I  present 
the  young  lady  to  you,  you  will  recognize 
an  old  friend  of  yours,  whom  you  haven’t 
seen  for  years.” 

To  put  these  words  down  on  paper  can 
give  no  idea  ^whatever  of  the  ghastly  ap¬ 
pearance  of  jocularity  which  accompanied 
them,  nor  of  the  perfectly  stunning  effect 
they  produced.  T  he  women  were  appal¬ 
led  into  silence.  Von  Rosen  stared,  and  in¬ 
differently  played  with  the  stem  of  his 
wine-glass.  For  mere  charity’s  sake,  I  was 
driven  into  filling  up  this  horrible  vacuum 
of  silence;  and  so  I  asked — with  what 
show  of  appropriateness  married  people 
may  judge — whether  he  had  formed  any 
plans  for  the  buying  of  furniture. 

Furniture!  ’Tis  an  excellent  topic. 
Everybody  can  say  something  about  it. 
My  Lady,  with  a  flash  of  gratitude  in  her 
inmost  soul,  seized  upon  the  cue,  and 
said — 

“  Oh,  Arthur,  have  you  seen  our  side¬ 
board  ?” 

Now,  when  a  young  man  tells  you  he 
is  about  to  get  married,  it  is  rather  an  odd 
thing  to  answer  “  Oh,  Arthur — or  Tom,  or 
Dick,  or  Harry,  as  the  case  may  be — have 
you  seen  our  sideboard?”  But  all  that  my 
Lady  w'anted  was  to  speak;  for  Arthur, 
having  accomplished  his  intention  of  star¬ 
tling  us,  had  relapsed  into  silence. 

“  Of  course  he  has  seen  the  sideboard,” 
I  say  for  him.  “  He  was  familiar  with  the 
whole  of  that  fatal  transaction.” 

“  Why  fatal  ?”  says  the  Lieutenant. 

You  see,  we  were  getting  on. 

“  Bell  will  tell  you  the  history.  No  ? 
Then  I  will — for  the  benefit  of  all  folks 
who  may  have  to  furnish  a  house ;  and  I 
hope  Arthur — after  the  very  gratifying  an¬ 
nouncement  he  has  just  made — will  take 
heed.” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  says  Arthur,  gaily,  “  let  us 
have  all  your  experiences  about  house  mat¬ 
ters.  It  is  never  too  soon  to  learn.” 

“  Very  well.  There  was  once  a  side¬ 
board  which  lived  in  Dorking - ” 

Here  the  Lieutenant  begged  to  know 
what  piece  of  furniture  a  sideboard  was ; 
and  when  that  was  explained  to  him,  the 
legend  was  continued: — 

“It  was  a  very  grand  old  sideboard  of 
carved  oak,  which  had  regarded  the  din¬ 
ner-parties  of  several  generations  from  its 
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recess.  At  last,  it  had  to  be  sold  at  pub¬ 
lic  auction.  A  certain  agreeable  and  amia¬ 
ble  lady,  who  lives  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  ^lole,  saw  this  sideboard,  and  was 
told  she  might  have  it  for  a  trifle  of  ninety- 
five  guineas.  She  is  an  impressionable 
person.  The  sideboard  occupied  her 
thoughts  day  and  night ;  until  at  last  her 
husband — who  is  the  most  obliging  jjerson 
in  the  world,  and  has  no  other  desire  in 
life  than  to  obey  her  wishes - ” 

Here  there  were  some  interruptions  at 
the  further  end  of  the  table.  Silence  hav¬ 
ing  been  restored,  the  speaker  went  on  to 
say  that  the  sideboard  was  bought, 

“  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  of 
that  wretched  man.  When  you  have  an 
old  oak  sideboard  that  farmers’  wives  will 
drive  twenty  miles  to  look  at,  you  must 
have  old  oak  chairs.  When  you  have  old 
oak  chairs,  a  microcephalous  idiot  would 
know  that  you  must  have  an  old  oak  table. 
By  slow  degrees  the  home  of  this  unhappy 
man  underwent  transformation.  Rooms 
that  had  been  familiar  to  him  and  homely, 
became  gloomy  halls  which  ghosts  of  a 
cheerful  temperament  would  have  fled 
from  in  despair.  People  came  to  dinner, 
and  sat  in  the  high-backed  chairs  with  an 
expression  of  resigned  melancholy  on  their 
faces ;  ana  now  and  again  an  unlucky  lady 
of  weight  and  dimensions  would,  on  trying 
to  rise  from  the  table,  tilt  up  the  chair  and 
save  herself  from  falling  by  clinging  to  the 
arm  of  the  man  next  her.  F’or  of  course 
you  can’t  have  castors  on  old  oak  chairs, 
and  when  the  stumps  of  wood  have  got 
well  settled  into  the  thick  Turkey  carpet, 
how  is  the  chair  to  be  sent  back  ?” 

“That  is  quite  absurd,”  says  a  voice. 
“  Everyone  says  our  dining-room  chairs  are 
exceedingly  comfortable.” 

“  Yours  are ;  but  this  is  another  matter. 
Now,  the  lady  of  the  house  did  not  stop  at 
oak  furniture  and  solemn  carpets  and  severe 
curtains.  She  began  to  dress  herself  and 
her  children  to  match  her  furniture.  She 
cut  the  hair  of  her  own  babies  to  suit  that 
sideboard.  There  was  nothing  heard  of 
but  broad  lace  collars,  and  black  velvet  gar¬ 
ments,  and  what  not ;  so  that  the  boys  might 
correspond  with  the  curtains  and  not  be 
wholly  out  of  keeping  with  the  chairs.  She 
made  a  dress  for  her  own  mother,  which 
that  estimable  lady  contemplated  with  pro¬ 
found  indignation,  and  asked  how  she  could 
be  expected  to  appear  in  decent  society  in 
a  costume  only  fit  for  a  fancy  ball.” 


“It  was  a  most  beautiful  dress,  wasn’t  it. 
Bell  ?”  shys  a  voice. 

“  But  far  worse  was  to  come.  She  began 
to  acquire  a  taste  for  everything  that  was 
old  and  marvellous.  She  kept  her  husband 
for  hours  stifling  in  the  clammy  atmosphere 
of  Soho,  while  she  ransacked  dirty  shops  for 
scraps  of  crockery  that  were  dear  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  ugliness.  During  these 
hours  of  waiting  he  thought  of  many 
things — suicide  among  the  number.  But 
what  he  chiefly  ruminated  on  was  the 
pleasing  and  ingenious  theory  that  in  de¬ 
coration  everything  that  is  old  is  genuine, 
and  everything  that  is  new  is  meretricious. 
He  was  not  a  person  of  profound  accom¬ 
plishments - ” 

“  Hear,  hear !”  says  a  voice. 

- “  so  he  could  not  understand  why 

he  should  respect  the  intentions  of  artists 
who,  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  painted  fans, 
and  painted  them  badly,  and  why  he  should 
treat  with  scorn  the  intentions  of  artists  who 
at  this  moment  paint  fans  and  paint  them 
well.  He  could  not  acquire  any  contempt 
for  a  French  vase  in  gold  and  white  and 
rose-color,  even  when  it  was  put  beside  a 
vase  some  three  hundred  years  of  age,  which 
was  chiefly  conspicuous  by  its  defective 
curves  and  bad  color.  As  for  Italian  mir¬ 
rors  and  blue  and  white  china,  he  received 
without  emotion  the  statement  that  all  the 
world  of  London  was  wildly  running  after 
these  things.  He  bore  meekly  the  con¬ 
temptuous  pity  bestowed  on  him  when  he 
expressed  the  belief  that  modem  Venetian 
glass  was,  on  the  whole,  a  good  deal  more 
beautiful  than  any  he  had  seen  of  the  old, 
and  when  he  proposed  to  buy  some  of  it 
as  being  more  within  the  means  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  person.  But  when  at  last — after  having 
waited  a  mortal  hour  in  a  dingy  hole  in  a 
dingy  thoroughfare  near  Leicester  Square — 
he  was  goaded  into  rebellion,  and  declared 
that  he  did  not  care  a  brass  farthing,  nor 
even  the  half  of  that  sum,  when  an  object 
of  art  was  made,  how  it  was  made,  where 
it  was  made,  or  by  whom  it  was  made,  so 
long  as  it  fulfilled  its  first  duty  of  being 
gbod  in  design  and  workmanship  and 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  end  of  his  conjugal  happiness  was  reach¬ 
ed.  Nothing  short  of  a  legal  separation 
could  satisfy  the  injured  feelings  of  his  wife. 
That  she  would  have  to  live  with  this  Goth 
and  outer  barbarian  seemed  to  her  mon¬ 
strous.  But  at  this  time  it  occurred  to  her 
that  she  might  find  some  use  for  even  such 
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a  creature,  considering  that  he  was  still  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  little  money - ” 

“  You  seldom  omit  to  bring  that  forward,” 
says  the  voice. 

- “  and  that  there  was  a  drawing-room 

to  be  transformed.  Then  he  beheld  strange 
things.  Phantom  curtains  of  black  and 
gold  began  to  steal  into  the  house.  Hid¬ 
den  mysteries  dwelt  in  the  black,  yellow, 
and  red  of  the  carpet ;  and  visitors  paused 
upon  the  threshold  for  a  moment  to  collect 
their  wits,  after  the  first  stun  of  looking  in. 
Then  all  the  oil  of  Greenland  was  unable 
to  light  up  this  gloomy  chamber  in  the  even¬ 
ing  ;  and  so  there  came  down  from  London 
mighty  sheets  of  mirrors  to  be  let  into  the 
walls.  ‘  Now,’  said  this  reckless  woman  to 
her  husband,  ‘  we  must  have  a  whole  series 
of  dinner-parties  to  ask  everybody  to  come 
and  see  what  the  house  looks  like.’  ” 

“  Oh,  what  a  story !”  cries  that  voice 
again.  “  Bell,  did  you  ever  hear  the  like 
of  that  ?  I  wonder  he  does  not  say  we  put 
the  prices  on  the  furniture  and  invited  the 
people  to  look  at  the  cost.  You  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it,  do  you,  Count  von  Rosen  ?” 

“  No,  Madame,”  said  the  Lieutenant. 
“  I  do  not  believe  any  lady  exists  such  as 
that  one  which  he  describes.” 

“  But  he  means  me,”  says  Tita. 

“  Then  what  shall  I  say  ?”  continues  the 
young  man.  “  May  I  say  that  I  have  never 
seen — not  in  England,  not  in  Germany — 
any  rooms  so  beautifully  arranged  in  the 
colors  as  yours  ?  And  it  was  all  your 
design  ?  Ha ! — I  know  he  is  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  that  for  the  purpose  of  compliment¬ 
ing  you — that  is  it.” 

Of  course,  that  mean-spirited  young  man 
took  every  opportunity  of  flattering  and 
cajoling  Bell’s  chief  adviser ;  but  what  if  he 
had  known  at  this  moment  that  she  had 
gone  over  to  the  enemy,  and  mentally  vow¬ 
ed  to  help  Arthur  by  every  means  in  her 
power? 

She  could  not  do  much  for  him  that 
evening.  After  dinner  we  had  a  little  mu¬ 
sic,  but  there  was  not  much  life  or  soul  in 
it.  Arthur  could  sing  an  ordinary  drawing¬ 
room  song  as  well  as  another,  and  we  half 
exjjected  him  to  reveal  his  sorrows  in  that 
way,  but  he  coldly  refused.  The  Lieuten¬ 
ant,  at  my  Lady’s  urgent  request,  sat  down 
to  the  piano  and  sang  the  song  that  tells  of 
the  maiden  who  lived  “im  Winkel  am 
'fhore but  there  was  an  absence  of  that 
spontaneity  which  generally  characterized 
his  rough  and  ready  eflbrts  in  music,  and 


after  missing  two  of  the  verses,  he  got  over 
his  task  with  an  air  of  relief.  It  was  very 
hard  that  the  duty  of  dispelling  the  gloom 
should  have  been  thrown  on  Bell;  but  when 
once  she  sat  down  and  struck  one  or  two 
of  those  minor  chords  which  presaged  one 
of  the  old  ballads,  we  found  a  great  refuge 
from  our  embarrassment.  We  were  in 
another  world  then — with  Chloe  plaiting 
flowers  in  her  hair,  and  Robin  hunting  in 
the  greenwood  with  his  fair  lady,  who  was 
such  a  skilful  archer,  and  all  the  lasses  and 
lads  kissing  each  other  round  the  Maypole. 
With  what  a  fine  innocence  Bell  sang  of 
these  merry  goings-on  !  I  dare  say  a  good 
many  well-conducted  young  persons  would 
have  stopped  with  the  stopping  of  the 
dancing,  and  never  told  what  happened 
after  the  fiddler  had  played  “  Packington’s 
Pound,”  and  “Sellinger’s  Round.”  But 
Bell,  with  no  thought  of  harm,  went  mer¬ 
rily  on — 

“Then  after  an  hour 
They  went  to  a  bower, 

.\nd  played  for  ale  and  (^es. 

And  kisses  too— 

Until  they  were  due 
The  lasses  held  the  stakes. 

The  girls  did  then  liegin 
To  (juarrel  with  the  men, 

.\nd  bid  them  take  their  kisses  back 
And  give  them  their  own  again!’’ 

In  fact,  there  was  a  very  bright  smile  of 
amusement  on  her  face,  and  you  could  have 
fancied  that  her  singing  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  into  laughing ;  for  how  could 
the  girl  know  that  my  lady  was  looking 
rather  reserved  at  the  mention  of  that  pecu¬ 
liar  sort  of  betting  ?  But  then  the  conclud¬ 
ing  verse  comes  back  to  the  realms  of 
propriety ;  and  Bell  sang  it  quite  gently  and 
tenderly,  as  though  she,  too,  were  bidding 
good-by  to  her  companions  in  a  frolic : — 

“  ‘Good  night,’  says  Harry; 

‘Good  night,’  says  Mary; 

‘  Good  night,’  says  Dolly  to  John ; 

‘  Good  night,’  says  Sue 
To  her  sweetheart  Hugh ; 

‘  Good  night,’  says  every  one. 

Some  walked  and  some  did  run. 

Some  loitered  on  the  way. 

And  bound  themselves  by  kisses  twelve 
To  meet  next  holiday — 

And  bound  themselves  by  kisses  twelve 
To  meet  next  holiday !’’ 

“  Mademoiselle,”  said  von  Rosen,  com¬ 
ing  forward  to  her  with  quite  a  paternal 
air,  “  you  must  not  sing  any  more  to-night. 
You  are  always  too  ready  to  sing  for  us — 
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and  you  do  not  reflect  of  the  fatigue.”  And 
as  Bell  stood  rather  embarrassed  hy  this 
exhibition  of  thoughtfulness,  and  as  Arthur 
glowered  gloomily  out  from  his  corner,  the 
Lieutenant  made  some  excuse  for  himself 
and  me,  and  presently  we  found  ourselves 
out  by  the  shores  of  the  lake,  smoking  a 
contemplative  cigar  under  the  clear  star- 
light. 

“  Now,  my  good  friend,”  he  said,  sud¬ 
denly,  “  tell  me — is  it  a  lie,  yes  ?” 

“  Is  what  a  lie  ?” 

“  That  foolish  story  that  he  will  be  mar¬ 
ried.” 

“  Oh,  you  mean  Arthur.  I  had  almost 
forgotten  what  he  said  at  dinner.  Well, 
perhaps  it  is  a  lie — young  men  in  love  are 
always  telling  lies  about  something  or 
other.” 

“  Heh!”  says  the  Lieutenant,  peevishly; 
“you  do  know  it  is  not  true.  How  can  it 
be  true  ?” 

“  Of  course  you  w’ant  me  to  say  that  I 
think  it  true — you  boys  are  so  unreasonable. 

I  don’t  know  anything  about  it.  I  don’t  care. 
If  he  wants  to  marry  some  girl  or  other,  I 
hope  he  may.  The  wish  is  perhaps  not 
very  friendly - ”  , 

“Now  look  at  this!”  says  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant,  quite  fiercely,  and  in  a  voice  so  loud 
that  I  was  afraid  it  might  reach  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  hotel  that  were  now  sending  a 
yellow  light  over  the  lawn :  “  If  he  means 
to  marry  some  other  young  lady,  why»is 
he  here  ?  He  has  no  business  here.  Why 
does  he  come  here  to  annoy  every  one  and 
make  himself  miserable  ?  He  ought  to  go 
away ;  and  it  is  you  that  should  send  him 
away.” 

“  Bless  me !  Surely  a  man  may  come 
and  stop  at  an  hotel  at  Grasmere  without 
asking  my  permission.  1  have  no  right  to 
forbid  Arthur  remaining  in  Westmoreland 
or  any  other  county.  He  does  not  ask 
me  to  pay  his  bills.” 

“This  that  Madame  says  it  is  quite 
true,  then,”  says  the  Lieutenant,  angrily, 
“  that  you  care  only  for  your  own  com¬ 
fort  1” 

“  When  Madame  says  such  things,  she 
retains  the  copyright.  Don’t  let  her  hear 
you  repeating  them,  if  you  are  wise,  or 
you’ll  get  into  trouble.  As  for  myself,  this 
cigar  is  excellent,  and  you  may  let  your 
vexation  take  any  shape  that  is  handy.  I 
foresaw  that  we  should  soon  have  two  Ar¬ 
thurs  in  the  field.” 

The  tall  young  soldier  walked  up  and 
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down  for  a  minute  or  two,  evidently  in 
great  distress,  and  at  last  he  stopped,  and 
said,  in  a  very  humble  voice, — 

“  My  dear  friend,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  say  when  I  see 
this  pitiful  fellow  causing  so  much  pain 
to  your  wife  and  to  Mademoiselle.  Now, 
when  you  look  at  them  —  not  at  me  at 
all — will  not  you  endeavor  to  do  some¬ 
thing?” 

He  was  no  great  hand  at  diplomacy, 
this  perplexed  and  stammering  Uhlan,  who 
seemed  bent  on  inflicting  his  anger  on 
his  cigar.  To  introduce  the  spectacle  of 
two  suffering  women  so  as  to  secure  the 
banishment  of  his  rival  was  a  very  trans¬ 
parent  device,  and  might  have  provoked 
laughter,  but  that  Grasmere  is  deep,  and 
a  young  man  in  love  exceedingly  irritable. 

“  He  says  he  is  going  to  marry  some 
other  girl:  what  more  would  you  like  ?  You 
don’t  want  to  carry  off  all  his  sweethearts 
from  the  unfortunate  youth  ?” 

“  But  it  is  not  true.” 

“  Very  well.” 

“  And  you  talk  of  carr}'ing  off  his  sweet¬ 
heart.  Mademoiselle  was  never  his  sweet¬ 
heart,  I  can  assure  you  of  that ;  and  be¬ 
sides  I  have  not  carried  her  off,  nor  am 
likely  to  do  that,  so  long  as  this  wretched 
fellow  hangs  about,  and  troubles  her  much 
with  his  complainings.  Now,  if  she  will 
only  say  to  me  that  I  may  send  him  away, 
I  will  give  you  my  word  he  is  not  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  no,  not  one  day  long¬ 
er.” 

“  Take  care.  You  can’t  commit  mur¬ 
der  in  this  country  with  impunity,  except 
in  one  direction.  You  may  dispose  of 
your  wife  as  you  please ;  but  if  you  mur¬ 
der  any  reasonable  being,  you  will  suffer.” 

Indeed,  the  Lieutenant,  pacing  up  and 
down  the  narrow  path  by  the  lake,  looked 
really  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  catch 
Arthur  up  and  dash  him  against  Merca¬ 
tor’s  Projection,  or  'some  other  natural 
phenomenon;  and  the  more  he  contem¬ 
plated  his  own  helplessness  in  the  matter, 
the  more  he  chafed  and  fumed.  The 
moon  rose  slowly  from  l^ehind  the  hills, 
and  ran  along  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
lake,  and  found  him  nursing  this  volcano 
of  wrath  in  his  breast  But  suddenly,  as 
he  looked  up,  he  saw  the  blind  of  one  of 
the  hotel-windows  thrust  aside,  and  he 
knew  that  Bell  was  there,  contemplating 
the  wonderful  beauties  of  the  sky.  He 
ceased  his  growlings.  A  more  human  ex- 
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pression  came  over  his  face ;  and  then  he 
proposed  that  we  should  go  in,  lest  the 
ladies  should  want  to  say  good-night. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  lAST  OF  GRASMERE. 

“  Muss  aus  dem  Thai  jetzt  scheiden, 

Wo  Alles  Lust  und  Klang ; 

Das  ist  mein  herbstes  Leiden, 

Mein  letzter  Gang! 

Dich,  mein  stilles  Thai, 

Griiss’  ich  tausend  Mai ! 

Das  ist  mein  herbstes  Leiden, 

Mein  letzter  Gang !” 

A  STILL  greater  surprise  was  in  store  for 
us  next  morning.  My  Lady  had  taken 
leave  to  discredit  altogether  the  story  of 
Arthur’s  approaching  marriage.  She  re¬ 
garded  it  as  merely  the  wild  and  reckless 
utte.ance  of  vexation.  For  the  young 
man’s  sake,  she  hoped  that  no  one  would 
make  any  allusion  to  this  topic;  and  that 
he  himself  would  allow  it  to  fall  into  the 
rapidly  running  waters  of  oblivion. 

Now,  he  had  on  the  previous  day  des¬ 
patched  a  message  to  Kendal  to  the  effect 
that  the  dogcart  should  be  at  once  sent 
to  him,  if  the  cob  had  quite  recovered. 
He  proposed  to  accompany  us  as  far  as 
Penrith  or  Carlisle ;  further  than  that  he 
said  he  did  not  care  to  go.  But  as  the 
trap  was  likely  to  arrive  that  forenoon,  and 
as  he  had  to  see  the  man  who  would  bring 
it,  he  begged  us  to  start  for  our  forenoon’s 
walk  by  ourselves — a  proposal  which  was 
accepted  with  equanimity  by  the  whole  of 
our  party.  The  young  man  was  quite 
complaisant  My  Lady  was  very  atten¬ 
tive  to  him;  and  we  thought  we  should 
start  for  our  ramble  with  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  we  had  left  behind  us  no  wretched 
creature  eating  away  his  heart  with 
thoughts  of  revenge. 

Somehow  this  mood  passed  rapidly 
away  from  him.  The  spectacle  of  Bell 
and  the  Lieutenant  planning  with  a  great 
joy  the  outline  of  our  morning  excursion 
seemed  to  bring  back  all  the  bitterness  of 
his  spirit  He  was  silent  for  a  long  time 
— until,  indeed,  we  were  ready  to  leave 
the  hotel ;  and  then,  as  he  accompanied 
us  to  the  door,  he  produced  a  letter,  and 
said,  with  an  affectation  of  carelessness — 

“  By  the  way,  I  have  a  message  for 
you.  It  was  lucky  I  thought  of  going 
round  to  the  post-office  this  morning,  or 
I  should  probably  have  missed  this.  Katty 
Tatham  desires  to  be  remembered  to  you 


all,  and  -hopes  you  will  bring  her  back  a 
piece  of  Scotch  heather  to  show  that  you 
went  all  the  way.  Ta-ta !” 

He  waved  his  hand  to  us,  and  went  in. 
My  Lady  looked  at  me  solemnly,  and  said 
nothing  for  a  moment,  until  Bell  had 
passed  along  the  road  a  little  bit,  along 
with  the  Lieutenant. 

“  Is  that  another  story,  do  you  think  ? 
Do  you  believe  Katty  Tatham  is  actually 
in  correspondence  with  him  ?” 

“  He  did  not  say  so.” 

“  He  meant  we  should  infer  it,  at  all 
events ;  and  that,  after  what  he  said  last 
night - ” 

Tita  was  dreadfully  puzzled.  She  could 
understand  how  vexation  of  spirit  might 
drive  a  foolish  young  man  into  making  a 
statement  not  wholly  in  accordance  with 
fact ;  but  that  he  should  repeat  this  legend 
in  another  way,  and  bring  the  name  of  a 
lady  into  it - no,  Tita  could  scarcely  be¬ 

lieve  that  all  this  was  untrue. 

She  hurried  up  to  Bell,  and  placed  her 
hand  within  the  young  lady’s  arm. 

“  Is  it  not  strange  that  Katty  '^Tatham 
should  be  writing  to  Arthur,  if  that  was 
what  he  meant  ?” 

“  Oh  no,  not  at  all.  They  are  very 
old  friends ;  and,  besides,  she  does  all  the 
letter-writing  for  her  papa,  who  is  almost 
blind  now,  poor  old  man.  And  what  a 
nice  girl  she  is,  isn’t  she,  Tita  ?” 

,  Of  course  we  were  all  anxious  to  per¬ 
suade  each  other  that  Katty  Tatham  was 
the  very  nicest  girl  in  all  England,  al¬ 
though  none  of  us  except  Bell  had  seen 
her  for  two  or  three  years ;  and  it  was 
wonderful  how  this  sort  of  talk  brightened 
up  the  spirits  of  our  party.  The  Lieuten¬ 
ant  grew  quite  interested  in  Katty  Tatham. 
He  was  nearly  praising  her  himself,  al¬ 
though  he  had  never  heard  her  name  un¬ 
til  that  moment.  In  short,  the  four  of  us 
were  ready  to  swear  that  this  poor  little 
Katty  was  just  as  pleasant  and  honest  and 
pretty  and  charming  a  girl  as  was  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  world,  or  out  of  it, 
and  that  it  was  most  singular  that  she  had 
never  married.  Tita  declared  that  she 
knew  that  Katty  had  had  ever  so  many 
offers ;  and  that  it  was  not  alone  the  frail¬ 
ties  of  her  father  that  kept  her  from  mar¬ 
rying. 

“  She  must  have  been  waiting  for  some 
one,”  said  the  small  woman,  rather  slyly. 

What  a  morning  it  was  I  As  we  walked 
along  the  white  road,  in  the  stillness  of 
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the  heat,  the  blue  waters  of  Grasmere 
glimmered  through  the  trees.  Never  had 
we  seen  the  colors  of  Bell’s  Fairyland  so 
intense.  The  hills  in  the  distance  had  a 
silvery  haze  thrown  over  their  pale  pur¬ 
ples,  but  here  around  us  the  sharp  clear 
colors  blazed  in  the  sunshine — the  deep 
blue  of  Grasmere,  the  yellow-white  of  the 
road,  and  the  various  rich  greens  and 
browns  of  the  trees  and  the  shore.  And 
then,  by  and  by,  we  came  in  sight  of  Ry- 
dal  Water.  How  different  it  was  to  the 
weird  and  gloomy  lake  we  had  found  two 
evenings  before  lying  buried  between  the 
hills.  Now  it  seemed  shallow  and  fair 
and  light,  with  a  grey  shimmer  of  wind 
across  its  surface,  breaking  here  and  there 
the  perfect  mirror  of  tlie  mountain-slopes 
and  woods.  In  the  absolute  silence  around 
us  we  could  hear  the  water-hens  calling  to 
each  other;  and  out  there  among  the 
reeds  we  could  see  them  paddling  about, 
dipping  their  heads  into  the  lake;  and  flut¬ 
tering  their  wings.  We  walked  on  to  Ry- 
dal  bridge,  and  had  a  look  at  the  clear 
brown  rivulet  rushing  down  its  narrow 
channel  between  the  thick  underwood  and 
the  trees.  We  took  the  Lieutenant  up  to 
Rydal  Mount — the  small  house  with  its 
tree-fuchsias  standing  bright  and  warm  in 
the  sunshine — and  from  the  plateau  in 
front  beheld  the  great  fair  landscape 
around  the  silver-white  lake  of  Winder- 
mere.  We  went  up  to  the  falls  of  Rydal 
Beck,  and,  in  short,  went  the  round  of  the 
ordinary  tourist — all  for  the  sake  of  our 
Prussian  friend,  we  persuaded  ourselves. 
Bell  was  his  guide,  and  he  looked  as  though 
he  would  have  liked  to  be  led  forever. 
Perhaps  he  took  away  with  him  but  a 
confused  recollection  of  all  the  interesting 
things  she  told  him ;  but  surely,  if  the  young 
man  has  a  memory,  he  cannot  even  now 
have  forgotten  tliat  bright,  clear,  warm  day 
that  was  spent  about  Rydal,  with  a  certain 
figure  in  the  foreground  that  would  have 
lent  a  strange  and  gracious  charm  to  a 
far  less  beautiful  picture. 

“  Is  it  not  an  odd  thing,”  I  say  to  Queen 
Titania,  who  has  been  pulling  and  plaiting 
wild-flowers  in  order  to  let  the  young  folks 
get  ahead  of  us,  “  how  you  associate 
certain  groups  of  unheeding  trees  and 
streams  and  hills  with  various  events 
in  your  life,  and  can  never  get  over  the 
impression  that  they  wear  such  and  such  a 
look  ?” 

“  I  dare  say  it’s  quite  true,  but  I  don’t 


understand,”  she  says,  with  the  calm  im¬ 
pertinence  that  distinguishes  her. 

“  If  you  will  cease  for  a  moment  to 
destroy  your  gloves  by  pulling  these  weeds, 
I  will  tell  you  a  story  which  will  convey 
my  meaning  to  your  small  intellect.” 

“  Oh,  a  story,”  she  says,  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  sigh  of  resignation. 

“  There  was  a  young  lady  once  upon  a 
time  who  was  about  to  leave  England  and 
go  with  her  mamma  to  live  in  the  south¬ 
west  of  France.  They  did  not  expect  to 
come  back  for  a  good  many  ye^rs,  if  ever 
they  came  back.  And  so  a  young  man  of 
their  acquaintance  got  up  a  farewell  ban¬ 
quet  at  Richmond,  and  several  friends 
came  down  to  the  hotel.  'Phey  sat  in  a 
room  overlooking  the  windings  of  the 
river,  and  the  soft  masses  of  foliage,  and 
the  far  landscape  stretching  on  to  Wind¬ 
sor.  The  young  man  had,  a  little  time  be¬ 
fore,  asked  the  .young  lady  to  marry  him, 
and  she  refused;  but  he  bore  her  no  ma¬ 
lice - ” 

“  He  has  taken  care  to  have  his  revenge 
since,”  says  Tita. 

“You  interrupted  the  story.  They  sat 
down  to  dinner  on  this  summer  evening. 
Every  one  was  delighted  with  the  view ; 
but  to  this  wretched  youth  it  seemed  as 
though  the  landscape  were  drowned  in  sad¬ 
ness,  and  the  river  a  river  of  unutterable 
grief.  All  the  trees  seemed  to  be  saying 
good-bye,  and  when  the  sun  went  down  it 
was  as  though  it  would  never  light  up  any 
other  day  with  the  light  of  bygone  days. 
The  mist  came  over  the  trees.  The  even¬ 
ing  fell,  slow,  and  sad,  and  grey.  Down 
by  the  stream  a  single  window  was  lit  up, 
and  that  made  the  melancholy  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  even  more  painful,  until  the  young 
man,  who  had  eaten  nothing  and  drank 
nothing,  and  talked  to  people  as  though 
he  were  in  a  dream,  felt  as  if  all  the  world 
had  grown  desolate,  and  was  no  more 
worth  having - ” 

“  If  I  had  only  known,”  says  Tita,  in  a 
voice  so  low  and  gentle  that  you  could 
scarcely  have  heard  it. 

“And  then,  you  know,  the  carriages 
came  round;  and  he  saw  her,  with  the 
others,  come  down-stairs  prepared  to  leave. 
He  bade  good-night  to  the  mamma,  who 
got  into  the  carriage.  He  bade  good-night 
to  her;  and  she  was  about  to  get  in  too, 
when  she  suddenly  remembered  that  she 
had  left  some  flowers  in  the  dining-room, 
and  ran  back  to  fetch  them.  Before  he 
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could  overtake  her  she  had  got  the  flow¬ 
ers  and  was  coming  back  through  the  pas¬ 
sage  into  the  hall.  ‘  It  isn’t  good-night,  it 
is  good-bye,  we  must  say’ — I  think  he 
said  something  like  that — and  she  held  out 
her  hand — and  somehow  there  was  a  very 
strange  look  in  her  eyes,  just  as  if  she  were 

going  to  cry - .  But,  you  know,  there’s 

no  use  in  your  crying  just  now  about  it.” 

Tita  is  pretending  to  smile,  but  a  certain 
tremor  of  the  lips  is  visible ;  and  so  the 
narrator  hurries  on  : — 

“  Now  look  here.  For  the  next  three 
months— Tor  the  soft-hearted  creature  had 
hurriedly  whispered  that  she  might  return 
to  England  then — that  young  man  haunted 
Richmond.  He  pretty  nearly  ruined  his 
prospects  in  life,  and  his  digestion  as  well, 
by  continual  and  solitary  dining  at  the  Star 
and  Garter.  He  could  have  kissed  the 
stone  steps  of  that  hotel,  and  never  entered 
its  vestibule  without  blessing  the  white  pil¬ 
lars  and  blank  walls.  He  spent  hours  in 
writing  letters  there - ” 

“  So  that  the  Biarritz  boatmen  wondered 
why  so  many  envelopes  should  have  the 
Richmond  postmark,”  says  Tita — though 
how  she  could  have  learnt  anything  about 
it  goodness  only  knows. 

- “  and  haled  out  every  complaisant 

friend  he  could  lay  hands  on  to  moon 
about  the  neighborhood.  But  the  strange 
thing  is  this, — that  while  he  was  in  love 
with  the  vestibule  of  the  hotel,  he  never 
saw  the  twilight  fall  over  the  Richmond 
woods  without  feeling  a  cold  hand  laid  on 
his  heart ;  and  when  he  thinks  of  the  place 
now — with  the  mist  coming  over  the  trees 
and  the  river  getting  dark — he  thinks  that 
the  view  from  Ki'.hmond-hill  is  the  most 
melancholy  in  all  the  world.” 

“  And  what  does  he  think  of  East¬ 
bourne  ?” 

“  That  is  a  very  different  thing.  He 
and  she  got  into  the  quarrelling  stage 
there - ” 

“  In  which  they  have  successfully  re¬ 
mained  to  the  present  time.” 

“  But  when  she  was  young  and  innocent, 
she  would  always  admit  that  she  had  begun 
the  quarrel.” 

“  On  the  contrary,  she  told  stories  in 
order  to  please  him.” 

“That  motive  does  not  much  control 
her  actions  now-a-days,  at  all  events.” 

Here  Tita  would  probably  have  deliv¬ 
ered  a  crushing  reply,  but  that  Bell  came 
up  and  said — 


“  What !  you  two  children  fighting  again ! 
What  is  it  all  about  ?  Let  me  be  umpire.” 

“  He  says  that  there  is  more  red  in  the 
Scotch  daisies  than  in  the  English  daisies,” 
says  Tita,  calmly.  It  was  well  done.  Yet 
you  should  hear  her  lecture  her  two  boys 
on  the  enormity  of  telling  a  fib. 

How  sad  Bell  was  to  leave  the  beauti- 
tiful  valley  in  which  we  had  spent  this  hap¬ 
py  time  1  Arthur  had  got  his  dog-cart ; 
and  when  the  phaeton  was  brought  round, 
the  Major’s  cob  was  also  put-to,  and  both 
vehicles  stood  at  the  door.  We  took  a 
last  look  at  Grasmere.  “  Dich,  mein  stilles 
Thai!"  said  Bell,  V ith  a  smile;  and  the 
Lieutenant  looked  quite  shamefaced  with 
pleasure  to  hear  her  quote  his  favorite  song. 
Arthur  did  not  so  well  like  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  those  few  words.  He  said,  with  a 
certain  air  of  indifference — 

“  Can  I  give  anybody  a  seat  in  the  dog¬ 
cart  ?  It  would  be  a  change.” 

“  Oh,  thank  you ;  I  should  like  so  much 
to  go  with  you,  Arthur,”  says  Tita. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  like  of  it !  The 
woman  has  no  more  notion  of  considering 
her  own  comfort  than  if  she  had  the  hide 
of  an  alligator,  instead  of  being,  as  she  is, 
about  the  most  sensitive  creature  in  the 
world.  However,  it  is  well  for  her — if  she 
will  permit  me  to  say  so — that  she  has 
people  around  her  who  are  not  quite  so 
impulsively  generous ;  and  on  this  occasion 
it  was  obviously  necessary  to  save  her  from 
being  tortured  by  the  fractious  complain¬ 
ings  of  this  young  man,  whom  she  would 
have  sympathized  with  and  consoled  if  the 
effort  had  cost  her  her  life. 

“  No,”  I  say.  “  That  won’t  do.  We 
have  got  some  stiff  hills  to  climb  presently, 
and  some  one  must  remain  in  the  phaeton 
while  the  others  walk.  Now,  who  looks 
best  in  the  front  of  the  phaeton  ?” 

“Mamma,  of  course,” -says  Bell,  as  if 
she  had  discovered  a  conundrum  ;  and  so 
the  matter  was  settled  in  a  twinkling. 

I  think  it  would  have  been  more  courte¬ 
ous  for  Arthur  to  have  given  the  phaeton 
precedence,  considering  who  was  driving 
it ;  but  he  was  so  anxious  to  show  off  the 
paces  of  Major  Quinet’s  cob,  that  on  start¬ 
ing  he  gave  the  animal  a  touch  of  the 
whip  that  made  the  light  and  high  vehicle 
spring  forward  in  a  surprising  manner. 

“  Y oung  man,  reflect  that  you  are  driv¬ 
ing  the  father  of  a  family,”  I  say  to  him. 

Nevertheless,  he  went  through  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Grasmere  at  a  considerable  rate  of 
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speed ;  and  when  we  got  well  up  into  the 
road  which  goes  by  the  side  of  the  Rothay 
up  into  the  region  of  the  hills,  we  found 
that  we  had  left  Tita  and  her  company 
far  behind.  Then  he  began  to  walk  the 
cob. 

“  Look  here  !”  he  said,  quite  fiercely ; 
“  is  Bell  going  to  marry  that  Germah 
fellow  ?” 

“  How  do  I  know  ?”  I  answer  astonish¬ 
ed  by  the  young  man’s  impudence. 

“  You  ought  to  know.  You  are  her 
guardian.  You  are  responsible  for 
her - ” 

“  To  you  ?” 

“  No,  not  to  me;  but  to  your  own  con¬ 
science  ;  and  I  think  the  way  in  which 
you  have  entrapped  her  into  making  the 
acquaintance  of  this  man,  of  whom  she 
knows  nothing,  doesn’t  look  very  well.  I 
may  as  well  say  it  when  I  think  it.  You 
ought  to  have  known  that  a  girl  at  her 
age  is  ready  to  be  pleased  with  any  nov¬ 
elty  ;  and  to  draw  her  away  from  her  old 
friends — I  suppose  you  can  explain  it  all 
to  your  own  satisfaction — but  I  confess 
that  to  me - ” 

I  let  the  young  man  rave.  He  went 
on  in  this  fashion  for  some  little  time, 
getting  momentarily  •  more  reckless  and 
vehement  and  absurd  in  his  statements. 
If  Tita  had  only  known  what  she  had 
escaped. 

“  But  after  all,”  I  say  to  him,  when  the 
waters  of  this  deluge  of  rhetoric  had  abat¬ 
ed,  “  what  does  it  matter  to  you  ?  We 
have  allowed  Bell  to  do  just  as  she  pleased ; 
and  perhaps,  for  all  we  know,  she  may 
regard  Count  von  Rosen  with  favor, 
although  she  has  never  intimated  such  a 
thing.  But  what  does  it  matter  to  you  ? 
You  say  you  are  going  to  get  married.” 

“  So  I  shall !”  he  said,  with  an  unneces¬ 
sary  amount  of  emphasis. 

“  Katty  Tatham  is  a  very  nice  girl.” 

“  I  should  think  so !  T'here’s  no 
coquetry  about  her,  or  that  sort  of  vanity 
that  is  anxious  to  receive  flattery  from 
every  sort  of  stranger  that  is  seen  in  the 
street - ” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  that  is  the 
impression  you  have  formed  of  Bell  ?” 

And  here  all  his  violence  and  determi¬ 
nation  broke  down.  In  a  tone  of  absolute 
despair  he  confessed  that  he  was  beside 
himself,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
What  should  he  do  ?  Ought  he  to  implore 
Bell  to  promise  to  marry  him  ?  Or  should 


he  leave  her  to  her  own  ways,  and  go  and 
seek  a  solution  of  his  difficulties  in  marry¬ 
ing  this  pretty  little  girl  down  in  Sussex, 
who  would  make  him  a  good  wife  and 
teach  him  to  forget  all  the  sufferings  he 
had  gone  through  ?  The  wretched  young 
fellow  was  really  in  a  bad  way ;  and  there 
were  actually  tears  in  his  eyes  when  he 
said  that  several  times  of  late  he  had 
wished  he  had  the  courage  to  drown  him¬ 
self. 

To  tell  a  young  man  in  this  state  that 
there  is  no  woman  in  the  world  worth 
making  such  a  fuss  about,  is  useless.  He 
rejects  with  scorn  the  cruel  counsels  offered 
by  middle  age;  and  sees  in  them  only 
taunts  and  insults.  Moreover,  he  accuses 
middle  age  of  not  believing  in  its  own 
maxims  of  worldly  prudence ;  and  some¬ 
times  that  is  the  case. 

“  At  all  events,”  I  say  to  him,  “  you  are 
unjust  to  Bell  in  going  on  in  tWs  wild 
way.  She  is  not  a  coquette,  nor  vain, 
nor  heartless;  and  if  you  have  anything 
to  complain  of,  or  anything  to  ask  from 
her,  why  not  go  direct  to  herself,  instead 
of  indulging  in  frantic  suspicions  and 
accusations  ?” 

“  But — but  I  cannot,”  he  said.  It 
drives  me  mad  to  see  her  talking  to  that 
man.  If  I  were  to  begin  to  speak  to  her 
of  all  this,  I  am  afraid  matters  would  be 
made  worse.” 

“  Well,  take  your  own  course.  Neither 
my  wife  nor  myself  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  Arrange  it  among  yourselves ; 
only,  for  goodness’  sake,  leave  the  women 
a  little  peace.” 

“  Do  you  think  I  mean  to  trouble 
them  ?”  he  says,  firing  up.  “  You  will  see.” 

What  deep  significance  lay  in  these 
words  was  not  inquired  into,  for  we  had 
now  to  descend  from  the  dogcart.  Far 
behind  us  we  saw  that  Bell  and  Count  von 
Rosen  were  already  walking  by  the  side  of 
the  phaeton,  and  Tita  talking  to  them 
from  her  lofty  seat.  We  waited  for  them 
•until  they  came  up,  and  then  we  proceed¬ 
ed  to  climb  the  steep  road  that  leads  up 
and  along  the  slopes  of  the  mighty  Hel- 
vellyn. 

“  Mademoiselle,”  said  the  Lieutenant, 
“  who  is  it  will  say  that  there  is  much  rain 
in  your  native  country  ?  Or  did  you 
alarm  us  so  as  to  make  this  surprise  all  the 
better,  yes  ?” 

Indeed,  there  was  scarcely  a  flake  of 
white  in  all  the  blue  overhead ;  and,  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  great  valley,  the 
masses  of  the  Wythbum  and  Borrodaile 
Fells  showed  their  various  hues  and  tints 
so  that  you  could  almost  have  fancied 
them  transparent  clouds.  Then  the  road 
descended,  and  we  got  down  to  the  soli¬ 
tary  shores  of  Thirlmere,  the  most 
Scotch-looking,  perhaps,  of  the  English 
lakes.  Here  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are 
more  abrupt,  houses  are  few  and  far 
between,  there  is  an  aspect  of  remoteness 
and  a  perfect  silence  reigning  over  the 
still  water,  and  the  peaks  of  mountains 
that  you  see  beyond  are  more  jagged  and 
blue  than  the  rounded  hills  about  Winder- 
mere.  From  the  shores  of  Thirlmere  the 
road  again  rises,  until,  when  you  come  to 
the  crest  of  the  height,  you  find  the  lead¬ 
en-colored  lake  lying  sheer  below  you, 
and  only  a  little  stone  wall  guarding  the 
edge  of  the  precipitous  slope.  We  rested 
the  horses  here.  Bell  began  to  pull  them 
handfuls  of  Dutch  clover  and  grass.  The 
Lieutenant  talked  to  my  Lady  about  the 
wonders  of  mountainous  countries  as  they 
app>eared  to  p)eople  who  had  been  bred  in 
the  plains.  Arthur  looked  over  the  stone 
wall  down  into  the  great  valley ;  and  was 
he  thinking,  I  wonder,  whether  the  safest 
refuge  from  all  his  troubles  might  not  be 
that  low-lying  and  silent  gulf  of  water  that 
seemed  to  be  miles  beneath  him  ? 

When  w'e  w'ere  about  to  start  again,  the 
Lieutenant  says  to  Arthur — 

“  If  you  are  tired  of  driving  the  dog¬ 
cart,  you  might  come  into  the  phaeton, 
and  I  will  drive  your  horse  on  to  Keswick.” 

Who  prompted  him  to  make  such  an 
offer?  Not  himself,  surely.  I  had  form¬ 
ed  a  tolerable  opinion  of  his  good-nature ; 
but  tlie  impatient  and  fretful  manner  in 
which  he  had  of  late  been  talking  about 
Arthur  rendered  it  highly  probable  that 
this  suggestion  was  his  own.  What  did 
Bell’s  downcast  look  mean  ? 

“Thank  you,  I  prefer  the  dogcart,” 
says  Arthur,  coldly. 

“Oh,  Arthur,”  says  Bell,  “you’ve  no 
idea  how  steep  the  hill  is,  going  down  to 
Keswick,  and  in  a  dogcart  too - ” 

“  I  suppose,”  says  the  young  man,  “  that 
1  can  drive  a  dogcart  down  a  hill  as  well 
as  anybody  else.” 

“At  all  events,”  says  the  Lieutenant, 
with  something  of  a  frown,  “  you  need 
not  address  Mademoiselle  as  if  that  she 
did  you  harm  in  trying  to  prevent  your 
breaking  your  neck.” 


This  was  getting  serious ;  so  that  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  bundle  the  boy 
into  his  dogcart  and  order  the  Lieutenant 
to  change  places  with  my  lady.  As  for 
the  writer  of  these  pages — the  emotions  he 
experienced  while  a  mad  young  fellow  was 
driving  him  in  a  light  and  high  dogcart 
down  the  unconscionable  hill  that  lies 
above  Keswick,  he  will  not  attempt  to 
describe.  There  are  occurrences  in  life 
which  it  is  better  to  forget ;  but  if  ever  he 
was  tempted  to  evoke  maledictions  on  the 
hotheadedness,  and  bad  temper,  and  gen¬ 
eral  insanity  of  boys  in  love - Enough ! 

We  got  down  to  Keswick  in  safety. 

Now  we  had  got  among  the  tourists, 
and  no  mistake.  The  hotel  was  all  alive 
with  elderly  ladies,  who  betrayed  an  aston¬ 
ishing  acquaintance  with  the  names  of  the 
mountains,  and  apportioned  them  off  for 
successive  days  as  if  they  were  dishes  for 
luncheon  and  dinner.  The  landlord  un¬ 
dertook  to  get  us  beds  somewhere,  if  only 
we  would  come  into  his  coffee-room,  which 
was  also  a  drawing-room,  and  had  a  piano 
in  it.  He  w’as  a  portly  and  communica¬ 
tive  person,  with  a  certain  magnificence 
of  manner  which  was  impressive.  He 
betrayed  quite  a  paternal  interest  in  Tita, 
and  (^mly  and  loftily  soothed  her  anxious 
fears.  Indeed,  his  assurances  pleased  us 
much,  and  we  began  rather  to  like  him ; 
although  the  Lieutenant  privately  remark¬ 
ed  that  Clicquot  is  a  French  word,  and 
ought  not,  under  any  circumstances  what¬ 
ever,  to  be  pronounced  “  Clickot.” 

Then  we  went  down  to  Derwentwater. 
It  was  a  warm  and  clear  twilight.  Between 
the  dark  green  lines  of  the  hedges  we  met 
maidens  in  white  with  scarlet  opera-cloaks 
coming  home  through  the  narrow  lane. 
Then  we  got  into  the  open,  and  found 
the  shores  of  the  silver  lake,  and  got  into 
a  boat  and  sailed  out  upon  the  still  waters, 
so  that  we  could  face  the  wonders  of  a 
brilliant  sunset. 

But  all  that  glow  of  red  and  yellow  in 
the  north-west  was  as  nothing  to  the  strange 
gradations  of  color  that  appeared  along 
the  splendid  range  of  mountain-f>eaks  be¬ 
yond  the  lake.  From  the  remote  north 
round  to  the  south-east  they  stretched  like 
a  mighty  wall ;  and  whereas  near  the  gold 
and  crimson  of  the  sunset  they  were  of  a 
warm,  roseate,  and  half-transp)arent  pu^le, 
as  they  came  along  into  the  darker  regions 
of  the  twilight  they  grew  more  and  more 
cold  in  hue  and  harsh  in  outline.  Up 
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there  in  the  north  they  had  caught  the 
magic  colors  so  that  they  themselves 
seemed  but  light  clouds  of  beautiful  vapor; 
but  as  the  eye  followed  the  line  of  twisted 
and  mighty  shapes  the  rose-color  deepened 
into  purple,  the  purple  grew  darker  and 
more  dark,  and  greens  and  blues  began  to 
appear  over  the  wooded  islands  and  shores 
of  Derwentwater.  Finally,  away  down 
tliere  in  the  south  there  was  a  lowering 
sky,  into  which  rose  wild  masses  of  slate- 
colored  mountains,  and  in  the  threatening 
and  yet  clear  darkness  that  reigned  among 
these  solitudes,  w-e  could  see  but  one  small 
tuft  of  white  cloud  that  clung  coldly  to  the 
gloomy  summit  of  Glaramara. 

That  strange  darkness  in  the  south  bod¬ 
ed  rain  ;  and,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  the 
wet,  the  fires  of  the  sunset  went  down, 
and  a  grey  twilight  fell  over  the  land.  As 
we  walked  home  between  the  tall  hedges 
there  was  a  chill  dampness  in  the  air;  and 
we  seemed  to  know  that  we  had  at  last 
bade  good-bye  to  the  beautiful  weather 
that  had  lit  up  for  us  the  blue  waters  and 
green  shores  of  Grasmere. 

iS'oU  by  Queen  Tilania. — I  begin  to  think  the 
lady  in  Nottinghamshire  had  some  excuse  for 


what  she  said,  although  she  need  not  have  ex¬ 
pressed  herself  so  rudely.  Of  course  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  put  down  all  that  we  spoke  about  on  those 
happy  days  of  our  journey  ;  but  when  all  the  or¬ 
dinary  talk  is  carefully  excluded,  and  everything 
spiteful  retained,  I  cannot  wonder  that  a  stranger 
should  think  that  my  husband  and  myself  do  not 
lead  a  very  pleasant  life.  It  looks  very  serious 
when  it  is  put  in  type ;  whereas  we  have  been 
driven  into  all  this  nonsense  of  quarrelling  merely 
to  temper  the  excessive  sentimentality  of  those 
oung  folks,  which  is  quite  amusing  in  its  way. 
ndeed,  I  am  afraid  that  Bell,  although  she  has 
never  said  a  word  to  that  effect  to  me,  is  far  more 
deeply  pledged  than  one  who  thinks  he  has  a  great 
insight  into  such  affairs  has  any  notion  of.  I  am 
sure  it  was  none  of  my  doing.  If  Bell  had  told 
me  she  was  engaged  to  Arthur,  nothing  could 
have  given  me  greater  pleasure.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  I  hope  no  one  will  read  too  literally  the 
foregoing  pages,  and  tliink  that  in  our  house  we 
are  continually  treading  on  lucifer  matches  and 
frightening  everybody  by  small  explosions.  I 
suppiose  it  is  literary  art  that  compels  such  a  per¬ 
version  of  the  truth  !  And  as  for  Chapter  Twen¬ 
ty-six — which  has  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  in  it 
about  Richmond — I  should  think  that  a  very  good 
motto  for  it  would  be  two  lines  I  once  saw  quoted 
somewhere.  I  don’t  know  who  is  the  author  ; 
but  they  said — 

“  The  I^end  is  as  true,  I  undertake. 

As  Tristram  is,  or  Lancelot  of  the  Lake.”] 

\From  Macmillan's  Magasine. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  “music  of  the  future”  is  at  last 
slowly  approaching  its  apotheosis ;  since 
“  Lohengrin”  has  signally  triumphed  in 
Italy,  and  the  South  is  opening  its  ears  to 
the  subtle  secrets  of  the  Teutonic  Muse. 
The  outcome  of  Wagner’s  consummate  art 
is  a  war  against  mere  melody  and  tintin- 
abulation,  such  as  have  for  many  long 
years  delighted  the  ears  of  both  gods  and 
groundlings.  Is  it  too  bold,  then,  to  an¬ 
ticipate  for  future  “  Poetry”  some  such 
similar  triumph  ?  Freed  from  the  fetters 
of  pedantry  on  the  one  hand,  and  escap¬ 
ing  the  contagion  of  mere  jingle  on  the 
other,  may  not  Poetry  yet  arise  to  an  in¬ 
tellectual  dignity  parallel  to  the  dignity  of 
the  highest  music  and  philosophy  ?  It 
may  seem  at  a  first  glance  over-sanguine 
to  hope  so  much,  at  the  very  period  when 
countless  Peter  Pipers  of  Verse  have  over¬ 
run  literature  so  thoroughly,  robbing  poet¬ 
ry  of  all  its  cunning,  and  “  picking  their 
pecks  of  pepper”  to  the  delight  of  a  litera¬ 
ry  Music  Hall ;  but,  in  good  truth,  when 


disease  has  come  to  a  crisis  so  enormous, 
we  have  good  reason  to  hope  for  amend¬ 
ment.  A  surfeit  of  breakdowns  and  nigger- 
melodies,  or  of  Offenbach  and  Herv^,  or 
of  “  Lays”  and  “  Rondels,”  and  “  Songs 
without  Sense,”  is  certain  to  lead  to  a  re¬ 
action  all  in  good  time.  A  vulgar  taste, 
of  course,  will  always  cling  to  vulgarity, 
preferring  in  all  honesty  the  mel^y  of 
Gounod  to  the  symphony  of  Beethoven, 
and  the  tricksy,  shallow  verse  of  a  piece 
like  Poe’s  “Bells”  to  the  subtly  interwo¬ 
ven  harmony  of  a  poem  like  Matthew 
Arnold’s  “  Strayed  Reveller.”  True  Art, 
however,  must  triumph  in  the  end.  Sooner 
or  later,  when  the  Wagner  of  poetry  arises, 
he  will  find  the  world  ready  to  understand 
him ;  and  we  shall  witness  some  such  ef¬ 
fect  as  Coleridge  predicted — a  crowd,  pre¬ 
viously  familiar  with  Verse  only,  vibrating 
in  wonder  and  delight  to  the  charm  of 
oratio  so/uta,  or  loosened  speech. 

Already,  in  a  few  words,  we  have 
sketched  out  a  subject  for  some  future  aes- 
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thetic  philosopher  or  philosophic  historian. 
A  sketch  of  the  past  history  of  poetry,  in 
England  alone,  would  be  sufficiently  star¬ 
tling  ;  and  surely  a  most  tremendous  in¬ 
dictment  might  be  drawn  thence  against 
Rhyme.  Glance  back  over  the  works  of 
British  bards,  from  Chaucer  downwards; 
study  the  dtlitia  Poetarum  Anglicorum. 
What  delightful  scraps  of  melody!  what 
glorious  bursts  of  song  I  Here  is  Chaucer, 
wearing  indeed  with  perfect  grace  his  me¬ 
trical  dress ;  for  it  sits  well  upon  him,  and 
becomes  his  hoar  antiquity,  and  we  would 
not  for  the  world  see  him  clad  in  the  free¬ 
dom  of  prose.  Here  is  Spenser ;  and  Verse 
becomes  him  well,  fitly  modulating  the 
faery  tale  he  has  to  tell.  Here  are  Gow¬ 
er,  Lydgate,  Dunbar,  Surrey,  Gascoigne, 
Daniel,  Drayton,  and  many  others  :  each 
full  of  dainty  devices;  none  is  strong  enough 
to  stand  without  a  rhyme-prop  on  each 
side  of  him.  Of  all  sorts  of  poetry,  except 
the  very  best,  these  gentlemen  give  us 
samples;  and  their  works  are  delightful 
reading.  As  mere  metrists,  cunning  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  trick  of  verse,  Gascoigne  and 
Dunbar  are  acknowledged  masters.  Take 
the  following  verses  from  the  “  Dance  of 
the  Seven  Deadly  Sins” : 

“  Then  Ire  came  in  with  sturt  and  strife, 
llis  hand  war  ave  upon  his  knife, 

He  brandeist  like  a  beir ; 

Roasters,  braggarts,  and  bargainers,  -  . 
After  him  passit  in  pairs, . 

All  ixxlen  in  feir  of  weir  .  .  . 

Next  in  the  dance  followed  Envy, 

Fill’d  full  of  feid  and  felony. 

Hid  malice  and  despite. 

For  privy  hatred  that  traitor  trembled. 

Him  follow’d  many  freik  dissembled, 

With  fenyit  wordis  white ; 

And  flatterers  unto  men’s  faces. 

And  back-biters  in  secret  places. 

To  lie  that  had  delight. 

With  rowmaris  of  false  leasings  ; 

^V'ls  that  courts  of  noble  kings 

Of  them  can  ne’er  be  quite !” 

This,  allowing  for  the  lapse  of  years,  still 
reads  like  “  Peter  Piper”  at  his  best ;  easy, 
alliterative,  pleasant,  if  neither  deep  nor 
cunning.  For  this  sort  of  thing,  and  for 
many  higher  sorts  of  things.  Rhyme  was 
admirably  adapted,  and  is  still  admirably 
adapted.  When,  however,  a  larger  music 
and  a  more  loosened  speech  was  wanted. 
Rhyme  went  overboard  directly. 

On  the  stage  even.  Rhyme  did  very 
well,  as  long  as  the  matter  was  in  the 
Pa//h  Royster  Doyster  vein ;  but  a  larger 
soul  begot  a  larger  form,  and  the  blank 
verse  of  Gorboduc  was  an  experiment  in 
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the  direction  of  loosened  speech.  How 
free  this  speech  became,  how  by  turns 
loose  and  noble,  how  subtle  and  flexible  it 
grew,  in  the  hands  of  Shakspeare  and  the 
Elizabethans,  all  men  know;  and  rare 
must  have  been  the  delight  of,  listeners 
whose  ears  had  been  satiated  so  long  with 
mere  alliteration  and  jingle.  The  language 
of  Shakspeare,  indeed,  must  be  accept¬ 
ed  as  the  nearest  existing  approach  to  the 
highest  and  freest  poetical  language. 'Here 
and  there  a  rhymed  dialogue  was  used, 
when  the  theme  was  rhythmic  and  not  too 
profound ;  as  in  the  pretty  love-scenes  of 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and  the 
bantering,  punning  chat  of  Love's  Labor’s 
Lost.  True  song  sparkled  up  in  its  .place 
like  a  fountain.  But  the  level  dialogue 
for  the  most  part  was  loosened  speech. 
Observe  the  following  speech  of  Prospero, 
usually  printed  in  lines,  each  beginning 
with  a  capital : — 

“  This  King  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy  to  me 
inveterate,  hearkens  my  brother’s  suit ;  which 
was, — that  he,  in  lieu  of  the  premises,  of  homage 
and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute,  should  pres¬ 
ently  extirpate  me  and  mine  out  of  the  dukedom, 
and  confer  fair  Milan,  with  all  the  honors,  on  my 
brother.  Whereon,  a  treacherous  army  levied, 
one  midnight  fated  to  the  purpose  did  Antonio 
open  the  gates  of  Milan;  and,  in  the  dead  of 
darkness,  the  ministers  for  the  purpose  hurried 
thence  me  and  thy  crying  self!” 

Tempest,  Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

Any  poet  since  Shakspeare  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  modulated  this  speech  more  ex¬ 
quisitely,  laying  special  stress  on  the  five 
accented  syllables  of  each  line.  Shak¬ 
speare,  however,  was  too  true  a  musician. 
He  knew  when  to  use  careless  dialogue 
like  the  above,  and  when  to  break  in  with 
subtle  modulation ;  and  he  knew,  more¬ 
over,  how  the  loose  prose  of  the  one  threw 
out  the  music  of  the  other.  He  knew 
well  how  to  inflate  his  lines  with  the  mea¬ 
sured  oratory  of  an  offended  king : 

“  The  hope  and  expectation  of  thy  time 
Is  ruin’d  ;  and  the  soul  of  every  man 
Prophetically  doth  forethink  thy  fall. 

Had  /  so  lavish  of  my  presence  been. 

So  common-hackney’d  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company ; 

Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown, 

H^ad  still  kept  loyal  to  possession ; 

And  left  me  in  reputeless  banishment, 

A  fellow  of  no  mark,  nor  likelihood. 

By  being  seldom  seen,  I  could  not  stir. 

But,  like  a  comet,  I  was  wonder’d  at ; 

That  men  would  tell  their  children.  This  is  he  t 
Others  would  say.  Where?  which  is Bolingbroke?" 

&C.  Henry  IV.,  Act  III.  Scene  2. 
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In  the  hands  of  our  great  Master,  indeed, 
blank  verse  becomes  almost  exhaustless  in 
its  powers  of  expression ;  but  nevertheless, 
jjrose  is  held  in  reserve,  not  merely  as  the 
fitting  colloquial  form  of  the  “  humorous” 
scenes,  but  as  the  appropriate  loosened 
utterance  of  strong  emotion.  The  very 
highest  matter  of  all,  indeed,  is  sometimes 
delivered  in  prose,  as  its  appropriate  medi¬ 
um.  Take  the  wonderful  set  of  prose  dia¬ 
logues  in  the  second  act  of  “  Hamlet,”  and 
notably  that  exquisitely  musical  speech  of 
the  Prince,  beginning,  “  I  have  of  late,  but 
wherefore  I  know  not,  lost  all  my  mirth.” 
Turn,  also,  to  Act  V.  of  the  same  play, 
where  the  “  mad  matter”  between  Hamlet 
and  the  Gravediggers,  so  full  of  solemn 
significance  and  sound,  is  prose  once  more. 
The  noble  tragedy  of  “  Lear,”  again,  owes 
much  of  its  weird  power  to  the  frequent 
use  of  broken  speech.  And  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  any  the  less  powerful  or  passionate  be¬ 
cause  it  goes  to  its  own  music,  instead  of 
following  any  prescribed  form  ? — 

“  I  am  a  Jew.  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  hath  not 
a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affec¬ 
tions,  passions  /  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt 
with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  dis¬ 
eases,  healed  by  tne  same  means,  warmed  and 
cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer,  os  ‘a 
Christian  is  ?  If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed  ? 
if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  if  you  poison 
us,  do  we  not  die  ?  and  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we 
not  revenge  ?  ” — Merchant  of  Venice,  act  3,  sc.  1. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  prolong  illustra¬ 
tions  from  an  author  with  whom  every¬ 
body  is  supposed  to  be  familiar.  Enough 
to  say  that  the  careful  student  of  Sh^- 
speare  will  find  his  most  common  magic  to 
lie  in  the  frequent  use,  secret  or  open,  of 
the  oratio  soluta.  And  what  holds  of  him, 
holds  in  more  or  less  measure  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries — of  Jonson,  Marston,  Webster, 
Massinger,  Beaurndtit  and  Fletcher, 
Greene,  Peele,  and  the  rest ;  just  as  it  holds 
of  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Shak- 
speare,  whose  “  mighty  line”  led  the  way 
for  the  full  Hizabethan  choir  of  voices. 
Then,  as  now’,  society  had  been  surfeited 
with  tedious  jingle ;  and  only  waited  for 
genius  to  set  it  free.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
in  what  respect  the  following  scene  differs 
from  first-class  prose;  although  we  have 
occasionally  an  orthodox  blank  verse  line, 
the  bulk  of  the  passage  is  free  and  unen¬ 
cumbered  ;  yet  its  weird  imaginative  melo¬ 
dy  could  scarcely  be  surpassed. 

Duck.  Is  he  mad,  too? 

Servant.  I’ray  question  him ;  I’ll  leave  you. 


Bos.  I  am  come  to  make  thy  tomb. 

Duch.  Ila  !  my  tomb  ? 

Thou  speak’st  as  if  I  lay  upon  my  death-bed 
Gasping  for  breath.  Dost  thou  iierceive  me  such  ? 
Bos.  V’es. 

Duck.  Who  am  I  ?  am  not  I  thy  duchess  ? 

Bos.  That  makes  thy  sleep  so  broken  : 

Glorious,  like  glow-worms,  afar  off  shine  bright. 
But  look’d  to  near  have  neither  heat  nor  light. 
Duch.  Thou  art  very  plain. 

Bos.  My  trade  is  to  flatter  the  dead,  not  the 
living ; 

I  am  a  tomb-maker. 

Duch.  And  thou  hast  come  to  make  my  tomb  ? 
Bos.  Yes ! 

Duch.  Let  me  be  a  little  merry : 

Of  what  stuff  wilt  thou  make  it  ? 

Bos.  Nay,  resolve  me  first :  of  what  fashion  ? 
Dueh.  Why  do  we  grow  phantastical  on  our 
death-bed  ? 

Do  we  affect  fashion  in  the  grave  ? 

Bos.  Most  ambitiously.  I’rinces’  images  on  the 
tombs 

Do  not  lie  as  they  were  wont,  seeming  to  pray 
Up  to  heaven ;  but  with  their  hands  under  their 
cheeks. 

As  if  they  died  of  the  toothache  1  They  are  not 
carved 

With  their  eyes  fixed  uix>n  the  stars ;  but  as 
Their  minds  were  wholly  bent  on  the  world. 

The  self-same  way  they  seem  to  turn  their  faces. 

Duch.  Let  me  know  fully,  therefore,  the  effect 
Of  this  thy  dismal  preparation ! — 

This  talk  fit  for  a  charnel. 

Bos.  Now  I  shall  ( a  cojffin,  eords,  and  a  hell ). 
Here  is  a  present  from  your  princely  brothers  ; 
And  may  it  arrive  welcome,  for  it  brings 
Last  benefit,  last  sorrow.* 

He  who  will  carefully  examine  the  works 
of  our  great  dramatists,  will  find  every¬ 
where  an  equal  freedom  ;  rhythm  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  emotion  of  the  situation,  and 
the  quality  of  the  speakers,  rather  than  on 
any  fixed  laws  of  verse. 

If  we  turn,  on  the  other  hand,  to  dra¬ 
matists  and  poets  of  less  genius,  if  we  open 
the  works  of  Waller,  Cowley,  Marvell, 
Uryden,  and  even  of  Milton,  we  shall  find 
much  exquisite  music,  but  little  perhaps  of 
that  wondrous  cunning  familiar  to  us  in 
Shakspeare  and  the  greatest  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  Shallow  matter,  as  in  Waller; 
ingenious  learned  matter,  as  in  Cowley ; 
dainty  matter,  as  in  Andrew  Marvell;  ar¬ 
tificial  matter,  as  in  Dryden  ;  and  puritan 
matter,  as  in  Milton,  were  all  admirably 
fitted  for  rhymed  or  some  other  formal  soit 
of  Verse.  Rhyme,  indeed,  may  be  said, 
while  hampering  the  strong,  to  strengthen 

•  The  Duchess  of  Mcdfy,  Act  IV.  Scene  2. 
The  above  extract  is  much  condensed.  The  read¬ 
er  who  would  fully  feel  the  force  of  our  allusion, 
cannot  do  better  than  study  Webster’s  great  tra¬ 
gedy  as  a  whole.  It  utterly  discards  all  metrical 
rules,  and  abounds  in  wonderful  music. 
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and  fortify  the  weak.  But,  of  the  men  we 
have  just  named,  the  only  genius  approach¬ 
ing  the  first-class  was  Milton ;  and  so  no 
language  can  be  too  great  to  cejebrate  the 
praises  of  his  singing.  Passage  after  pas¬ 
sage,  however,  might  be  cited  from  his 
great  work,  where,  like  Molibre’s  “  Bour¬ 
geois  Gentilhomme,”  he  talks  prose  with¬ 
out  knowing  it ;  and,  to  our  thinking,  his 
sublimest  feats  of  pure  music  are  to  be 
found  in  that  drama*  where  he  pennits 
himself,  in  the  ancient  manner,  the  free 
use  of  loosened  cadence.  Milton,  howev¬ 
er,  great  ai,he  is,  is  a  great  formalist,  sit- 
tiag  “  stately  at  the  harpsichord.”  A  ge¬ 
nius  of  equal  earnestness,  and  of  almost 
equal  strength — we  mean  Jeremy  Taylor 
— wrote  entirely  in  prose ;  and  it  has  been 
well  observed  by  a  good  critic  that  “  in 
any  one  of  his  prose  folios  there  is  more 
fine  fancy  and  original  imagery — more 
brilliant  conceptions  and  glowing  expres¬ 
sions — more  new  figures  and  new  applica¬ 
tions  of  old  figures — more,  in  short,  of  the 
body  and  soul  of  poetry,  than  in  all  the 
odes  and  epics  that  have  since  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  Europe.”  Nor  should  we  have 
omitted  to  mention,  in  glancing  at  the 
Elizabethan  drama,  that  the  prose  of  Ba¬ 
con  is  as  poetical,  as  lofty,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  as  musical,  as  the  more  formal  “  poe¬ 
try”  of  the  best  of  his  contemporaries. 

Very  true,  exclaims  the  reader,  but  what 
are  we  driving  at  ?  Would  we  condemn 
verse  altogether  as  a  form  of  speech,  and 
abolish  rhyme  from  literature  for  ever? 
Certainly  not !  We  would  merely  suggest 
the  dangers  of  Verse,  and  the  limitations 
of  Rhyme,  and  briefly  show  how  the  high¬ 
est  Poetry  of  all  answers  to  no  fixed  scho¬ 
lastic  rules,  but  embraces,  or  ought  to  em¬ 
brace,  all  the  resources  both  of  Verse  gene¬ 
rally  and  of  what  is  usually,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  entitled  Prose.  On  this,  as 
on  many  points,  tradition  confuses  us.  The 
word  “  Poet  ”  means  something  more  than 
a  singer  of  songs  or  weaver  of  rhymes. 
What  are  we  to  say  to  a  literary  classifica¬ 
tion  which  calls  “Absalom  and  Achito- 
phel”  a  poem,  and  denies  the  title  to 
“  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress ;”  which  includes 
“  Cato”  and  the  “  Rape  of  the  Lock  ”  un¬ 
der  the  poetical  head,  and  excludes  Sid¬ 
ney’s  “  Arcadia  ”  and  the  “  Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field  which  extends  to  Cowper,  Chatter- 
ton,  Gray,  Keats,  and  Campbell  the  laurel 
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it  indignantly  denies  to  Swedenborg,  Ad¬ 
dison,  (who  created  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley!) 
Burke,  Dickens,  and  Carlyle;  and  which 
has  for  so  long  delayed  the  placing  of 
Walter  Scott’s  novels  in  their  due  niche 
just  below  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  ? 

Instead  of  being  the  spontaneous  speech 
of  inspired  men  in  musical  moods,.  Verse 
has  become  a  “  form  of  literature,”  binding 
so-called  “poets”  as  strictly  as  bonds  of 
brass  and  iron ;  and  the  effort  of  most  of 
our  strong  men  has  been  to  free  their 
limbs  as  much  as  possible,  by  working 
in  the  most  flexible  chain  of  all,  that 
of  blank  verse.  If  the  reader  will  take  the 
trouble  to  compare  the  early  verse  of  Ten¬ 
nyson  with  his  later  works,  wherein  he 
has  found  it  necessary  to  shake  his  soul 
free  of  its  over-modulated  formalism,  he 
will  understand  what  we  mean.  If,  just 
after  a  perusal  of  even  “  Guinevere”  and 
“  Lucretius,”  he  will  read  Whitman’s  “  Cen¬ 
tenarian’s  story”  or  Coleridge’s  “Wander¬ 
ings  of  Cain,”  his  feeling  of  the  “  wonder¬ 
fulness  of  prose”  will  be  much  strengthen¬ 
ed.  That  feeling  may  thereupon  be  deep¬ 
ened  to  conviction  by  taking  up  and  read¬ 
ing  any  modem  poet  immediately  before 
a  perusal  of  the  authorized  English  version 
of  the  “  Book  of  Job,”  “  Ecclesiastes,”  or 
the  wonderful  “  Psalms  of  David.” 

It  is  really  strange  that  Wordsworth  just 
hit  the  truth,  in  the  masterly  preface  to 
his  “  Lyrical  Ballads.”  “It  may  be  safe¬ 
ly  affirmed,”  he  says,  “  that  there  neither 
is,  nor  can  be,  any  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  language  of  prose  and  njetrical 

composition . Much  confusion  has 

been  introduced  into  criticism  by  this  con¬ 
tradistinction  of  Poetry  and  Prose,  instead 
of  the  more  philosophical  one  of  Poetry 
and  Matter  of  Fact,  or  science.  The  only 
strict  antithesis  to  Prose  is  Metre;  nor  is 
this  in  truth  a  strict  antithesis,  because 
lines  and  passages  of  metre  so  naturally  oc¬ 
cur  in  writing  prose  that  it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  them  even  were 
it  desirable.”  Theoretically  in  the  right, 
this  great  poet  was  often  practically  in  the 
wrong ;  using  rhythmic  speech  habitually 
for  non-rhythmic  moods,  and  leaving  us 
no  example  of  glorious  loosened  speech, 
combining  all  the  effects  of  pure  diction 
and  of  metre.  After  generations  of  “  Pope” 
ridden  poets,  the  Wordsworthian  language 
was  “  loosened,”  indeed ;  but  it  sounds  now 
sufficiently  formal  and  pedantic.  His  only 
contemporaries  of  equal  greatness — we 
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mean  of  course  Scott  and  Byron — were 
sufficiently  encumbered  by  verse.  Scott 
soon  threw  off  liis  fetters,  and  rose  to  the 
feet  of  Shakspeare.  Byron  never  had  the 
courage  to  abandon  them  altogether;  but 
he  played  fine  pranks  with  them  in  “  Don 
Juan,”  and,  had  he  lived,  would  have 
pitched  them  over  entirely.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fine  genius  of  Shelley  and  the 
wan  genius  of  Keats  worked  with  perfect 
freedom  in  the  form  of  verse :  first,  because 
tlicy  neither  of  them  possessed  much  hu¬ 
mor  or  human  unction ;  second,  because 
their  subjects  were  vague,  unsubstantial, 
and  often  (as  in  the  “  Cetici”)  grossly 
morbid;  and  third,  because  they  were 
both  of  them  overshadowed  by  false  mod¬ 
els,  involving  a  very  retrograde  criterion  of 
poetic  beauty.  Writers  of  the  third  or  per¬ 
haps  of  the  fourth  rank,  they  occupy  their 
places,  masters  of  metric  beauty,  often 
deep  and  subtle,  never  very  light  or  strong. 
Once  more,  what  shall  we  say  to  a  literary 
classification  which  grants  Shelley  the 
name  of  “poet”  and  denies  it  to  Jean 
Paul  ?  and  which  (since  poetry  is  admit¬ 
tedly  the  highest  literary  form  of  all,  and 
worthy  of  the  highest  honor)  sets  a  spare 
falsetto  singer  like  John  Keats  high  over 
the  head  of  a  consummate  artist  like 
George  Sand  ? 

We  have  had  it  retorted,  by  those  who 
disagreed  with  Wordsworth’s  theory,  that 
its  reductw  ad  absurdum  was  to  be  found 
in  Wordsworth’s  own  “  Excursion ;”  that 
“  poem”  being  full  of  the  most  veritable 
prose'  that  was  ever  penned  by  man.  Very 
good.  Take  a  passage : — 

“  .\h,  gentle  sir  !  slight,  if  you  will,  the  means, 
but  spare  to  slight  the  end,  of  those  who  did,  by 
system,  rank  as  the  prime  object  of  a  wise  man’s 
aim — security  from  shock  of  accident,  release  from 
fear ;  and  cherished  peaceful  days  for  their  own 
sakes,  as  mutu.1l  life  s  chief  good  and  only  reason¬ 
able  felicity.  What  motive  drew,  what  impulse, 
1  would  ask,  through  a  long  course  of  later  ages, 
drove  the  hermit  to  his  cell  in  forest  wide ;  or 
what  detained  him,  till  his  closing  eyes  took  their 
last  farewell  of  the  sun  and  stars,  fast  anchored 
in  the  desert  ?” — Excursion,  Book  III. 

This  is  not  only  prose,  but  indifferent 
prose ;  poor,  colloquial,  ununctional ;  and 
no  amount  of  modulation  could  make  .it 
poetry.  Contrast  with  it  another  passage, 
of  great  and  familiar  beauty : — 

“  I  have  seen  a  carious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a 
tract  of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear  the 
convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipped  shell,  to  which, 
in  silence  hushed,  his  very  soul  listened  intently. 
His  countenance  soon  brightened  with  joy;  for 
New  Serie-s.— Vou  XVI.,  No.  5 
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from  within  were  heard  murmurings,  whereby 
the  monitor  expressed  mysterious  union  with  its 
native  sea.  Even  such  a  shell  the  universe  it¬ 
self  is  to  the  ear  of  Faith.  And  there  are  times, 
I  doubt  not,  when  to  you  it  doth  impart  authen¬ 
tic  tidings  of  invisible  things,  of  ebb  and  flow, 
and  ever-during  power,  and  central  peace  subsist¬ 
ing  at  the  heart  of  endless  agitation.” 

Excursion,  Book  IV. 

• 

Prose  again,  but  how  magnificent!  poeti¬ 
cal  imagery  worthy  of  Jeremy  Taylor; 
but  losing  nothing  by  being  printed  natu¬ 
rally.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  “  Excursion,”  is 
that  the  work,  while  essentially  fine  in  sub¬ 
stance,  suffers  from  an  unnatural  form. 
Read  as  it  stands,  it  is  rather  prosy  poetry. 
Written  properly,  it  would  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  universally  as  a  surpassing  poem  in 
prose ;  although  it  contains  a  great  deal 
which,  whether  printed  as  prose  or  verse, 
w'ould  be  unanimously  accepted  as  com¬ 
monplace  and  unpoetic. 

Our  store  of  acknowledged  poetry  is 
very  precious;  but  it  might  be  easily 
doubled,  were  we  suffered  to  select  from 
our  prose  writers — from  Plato,  from  Boc¬ 
caccio,  from  Pascal,  from  Rousseau,  from 
Jean  Paul,  from  Novalis,  from  George 
Sand,  from  Charles  Dickens,  from  Natha¬ 
niel  Hawthorne, — the  magnificent  nuggets 
of  pure  poetic  ore  in  which  these  writers 
abound.  Read  Boccaccio’s  story  of  Isa- 
‘bella  and  the  Pot  of  Basil,  or  Dickens’s 
description  of  a  sea-storm  in  “  David  Cop- 
perfield,”  or  Hawthorne’s  picture  of  Phoebe 
Pyncheon’s  bedchamber  (quoted  re¬ 
cently  by  an  admirable  writer,  himself  a 
fine  prose  poet,*  in  this  magazine),  and 
confess  that,  if  these  things  be  not  poetry, 
poetry  was  never  written.  If  you  still 
doubt  that  the  rhythmic  form  is  essential 
to  the  highest  poetic  matter,  read  that 
wondrous  dream  of  the  World  without  a 
P'ather  at  the  end  of  Jean  Paul’s  “  Sieben- 
kas,”  and  then  peruse  Heine’s  description 
of  the  fading  away  of  the  Hellenic  gods 
before  the  thorn-crowned  coming  of  Christ. 
What  these  prose  fragments  lose  in  neat¬ 
ness  of  form,  they  gain  in  mystery  and 
glamor.  After  reading  them,  and  many 
another  similar  efforts,  one  almost  feels  that 
rhymed  poetry  is  a  poor,  petty,  and  in; 
ferior  form  of  language  after  all. 

J  ust  at  this  present  moment  we  w'ant  a 
great  Poet,  if  we  want  anything ;  and  we 
particularly  want  a  great  Poet  with  thecour- 
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age  to  “loosen”  the  conventional  poetic 
speech.  “  Off,  off,  ye  lendings !”  Away 
with  lutes  and  fiddles ;  shut  up  Pope,  Dry- 
den,  Gray,  Keats,  Shelley,  and  the  other 
professors  of  music,  and  tiy  something  free 
and  original — say,  even  a  course  of  Whit¬ 
man.  Among  living  men,  one  poet  at 
least  is  to  be  applaudectfor  having,  inspir¬ 
ed  by  Goethe,  “  kicked  "  at  the  traces  of 
rhyme,  and  written  such  poems  as  “  The 
Strayed  Reveller,"  “  Rugby  Chapel,”  and 
“  Heine’s  Grave.”  We  select  a  passage 
from  the  first-named  of  these  fine  po¬ 
ems  : — 

The  Youth  (loquitur). 

The  gods  are  happy ; 

They  turn  on  all  sides 
Their  shining  eyes. 

And  see,  below  them. 

The  earth  and  men. 

They  see  Teresias 
Sitting,  stair  in  hand, 

On  the  warm  grassy 
Asopus’  bank, 

His  robe,  drawn  over 
His  old  sightless  head, 

Revolving  only 
The  doom  of  Tliebes. 

They  see  the  centaurs 
In  the  upper  glens 
Of  }*elion,  in  the  streams 
Where  red-berried  ashes  fringe 
The  clear  brown  shallow  pools 
With  streaming  flanks  and  heads 
Rear’d  proudly,  snuffing 
The  mountain  wind. 

They  see  the  Indian 
Drifting,  knife  in  hand. 

His  frail  boat  moor’d  to 
A  floating  isle,  thick  matted 
With  larged-leaved,  low-creeping  melon  plants 
And  the  dark  cucumlier. 

He  reaps  and  stows  them, 

1  )rifting— drifting — round  him, 

Ivound  his  green  harvest-plot. 

Flow  the  cool  lake-waves  ; 

The  mountains  ring  them. 

They  see  the  Scythian 

On  the  wide  steppie,  unharnessing 

His  wheel’d  house  at  noon, 

He  tethers  his  beast  down,  and  makes  his  meal, ' 
Mare’s  milk  and  bread 
Raked  on  the  embers ;  all  around 
The  boundless  waving  grass  plains  stretch,  thick 
starred 

With  saffron  and  the  yellow  hollyhock 
And  flag-leaved  iris  flowers. 

Sitting  in  his  cart 

He  makes  his  meal;  before  him,  for  long  miles. 
Alive  with  bright  green  lizards 
And  springing  bustard-fowl. 

The  track,  a  straight  black  line. 

Furrows  the  rich  soil ;  here  and  there 
Clusters  of  lonely  mounds. 

Topp’d  with  rough-hewn. 


Grey,  rain-bleared  statues,  overspread 
The  sunny  waste. 

They  see  the  ferry 
On  me  broad  clay-laden 
Ix)ne  Charasmian  stream  ;  thereupon 
With  snort  and  steam. 

Two  horses,  strongly  swimming,  tow 
The  ferry-lwat,  with  woven  ropes 
To  either  bow 

Firm-harness’d  by  the  wain  ;  a  chief. 

With  shout  and  shaken  spear. 

Stands  at  the  prow,  and  guides  them  ;  but  astern 
The  cowering  merchants,  in  long  rol)es. 

Sit  pale  beside  their  wealth 
Of  silk  bales  and  of  balsam-drops. 

Of  gold  and  ivory. 

Of  turquoise,  earth,  and  amethyst, 

Jasper  and  chalcedony. 

And  milk-barr’d  onyx  stones. 

The  loaded  boat  swings  groaning 
In  the  yellow  eddies. 

The  gods  behold  them. 

Mattkrw  Arnold's  Pcetical  Works,  vol.  ii. 

Equally  fine  are  some  of  the  choric  pas- 
.sages  in  the  “  Philoctetes”  of  the  Hon.  J. 
Leicester  AVarren,  one  of  the  first  of  our 
young  poets.  Passages  such  as  we  have 
quot^  differ  little  from  prose,  and  would 
seem  equally  beautiful  if  printed  as  prose. 
They  move  to  their  own  music,  and  need 
no  adventitious  aid  of  the  printer.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Goethe’s  “  Prome¬ 
theus”  : — 

Redecke  deinen  Himmel,  Zeus, 

Mit  Wolkendunst, 

Und  ttlie,  dem  Knaben  gleich 
Dcr  Disteln  kopft. 

An  Eichen  dich  an  Rergeshohn  ; 

Musst  mir  meine  Erde  * 

Doch  lassen  stehn, 

Und  meine  Hiitte,  die  du  nicht  gebaut, 
Und  meinen  Herd, 

Um  dessen  Gluth 
Du  mich  bencidest,  &c. 

The  strain  rolls  on  in  simple  grandeur, 
too  massive  for  rhyme  or  formal  verse.  It 
bears  to  the  “  Poe”  species  of  poetry  about 
the  same  relation  that  the  Venus  of  Milo 
does  to  Gibson’s  tinted  Venus. 

Illustrations  so  crowd  upon  us  as  we 
write  that  they  threaten  to  swell  this  little 
paper  out  of  all  moderate  limits.  We 
must  conclude;  and  what  shall  be  our 
conclusion  ?  This :  A  truly  great  Poet 
is  not  he  who  wearies  us  with  eternally 
sweet  numbers ;  is  not  Pope,  is  not  Poe,  is 
not  even  Keats.  It  is  he  who  is  master 
of  all  speech,  and  uses  all  speech  fitly ; 
able,  like  Shakspeare,  to  chop  the  prosiest 
of  prose  with  Polonius  and  the  Clowns,  as 
well  as  to  sing  the  sweetest  of  songs  with 
Ariel  and  the  outlaws  “  under  the  green- 
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wood  tree.”  It  is  not  Hawthorne,  because 
his  exquisite  speech  never  once  rose  to 
pure  song ;  it  is  Dickpns,  because  (as 
could  be  easily  shown,  had  we  space)  ne 
was  a  great  master  of  melody  as  well  as  a 
great  workaday  humorist.  It  is  not  Thack¬ 
eray,  because  he  never  reached  that  sub¬ 
tle  modulation  which  comes  of  imaginative 
creation ;  and  it  is  not  Shelley,  because 
he  was  essentially  a  singer,  and  many  of 
the  profoundest  and  delightfullest  things 
absolutely  refuse  to  be  sung.  It  is  Shak- 
speare  par  excellence,  and  it  is  Goethe  par 
hasard.  Historically  speaking,  however, 


DOMESTIC  LIFE  AND 

BY  < 

The  world  is  proverbially  ungrateful, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  people 
who  are  unmindful  of  a  benefit,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  which  they  are  actually  en¬ 
joying  at  the  very  time  they  profess  to 
ignore  its  existence.  A  very  striking  ex¬ 
emplification  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
numerous  English  who  have  left  their  own 
country  and  pitched  their  tents  in  France, 
merely  because  life  there  is  supposed  to  be 
so  much  cheaper  than  at  home.  Although 
this  is  the  raison  ditre  of  their  sojourn  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  notwithstanding  that 
they  have  practical  evidence  that  the 
supposed  cheapness  is-  no  supposition  at 
all,  but  a  very  comfortable  fact ;  they  still 
never  cease  to  remark  that  F'rance  is  as 
dear  as  England,  and  from  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  others  end  by  persuading  themselves 
of  the  truth  of  the  proposition;  and  this 
whilst  they  are  actually  reaping  the  solid 
comfort  resulting  from  the  move  they  have 
made,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasant  ex¬ 
change  from  the -daily  wear  and  tear  of 
pinching  and  scraping,  cutting  and  con¬ 
triving,  for  an  existence  of  tolerable  ease. 

It  is  undesirable  to  have  illusions  on  any 
subject,  b'lt  it  is  a  real  misfortune  that 
there  should  be  any  doubt  or  mistake 
upon  this.  The  income  of  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  middle  classes  is  so  limited, 
such  a  large  number  of  our  fellow-country¬ 
men  are  compelled  to  seek  for  homes  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe,  that  the  rela¬ 
tive  differences  of  expense  between  two 
countries  so  close  to  each  other  as  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  is  a  subject  of  real  impor¬ 
tance.  We  believe  that  if  some  misappre- 


it  may  be  observed  that  the  •  greatest  Po¬ 
ets  have  not  been  those  men  who  have 
used  Verse  habitually  and  necessarily ; 
and  if  we  glance  over  the  names  of  living 
men  of  genius,  we  shall  perhaps  not  count 
those  most  p>oetic  who  call  their  produc¬ 
tions  openly  “poems.”  Meanwhile,  we 
wait  on  for  the  Miracle- worker  who  never 
comes, — the  Poet.  We  fail  as  yet  to  catch 
the  tones  of  his  voice;  but  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  deciding  that  his  first  proot 
of  ministry  will  be  dLssatisfaction  with  the 
limitations  of  Verse  as  at  present  written. 

\_From  St.  PauTs. 
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hension  did  not  exist  on  this  point,  many 
families  who  have  exiled  themselves  to 
Natal,  the  Diamond  Fields,  the  Falkland 
Islands,  &c. — all  exp>editions  of  the  utmost 
uncertainty  and  risk — would  have  settled 
in  France  or  Germany,  where  they  would 
be  still  within  easy  reach  of  England,  and 
where,  therefore,  many  home  ties  could 
still  be  maintained. 

For  the  guidance  of  others,  therefore, 
who  may  find  it  as  difficult  as  we  did  our¬ 
selves  to  obtain  anything  like  accurate 
statistics  and  information  on  the  subject  of 
expense  in  France,  we  propose  giving  the 
result  of  our  experience,  entirely  personal 
and  practical. 

We  shall  begin  by  making  two  assertions, 
the  truth  of  both  of  which  we  hope  to 
substantiate  in  the  course  of  the  following 
observations :  first,  that  the  scale  of  prices, 
taking  one  thing  with  another,  is  positive¬ 
ly  lower  in  France  than  in  England  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  ways  of  life  there  are  so 
different  from  ours  in  their  simplicity  and 
independence,  that  a  far  smaller  income 
would  suffice  to  purchase  comfort,  even 
were  the  prices  the  same  in  both  countries. 

That  prices  are  actually  lower  in  France 
is  beyond  a  doubt.  Even  since  the  war,, 
after  which  a  decided  augmentation  took 
place  in  almost  every  article  of  consump- 
tion,  meat  of  the  best  quality,  even  prime 
joints  as  they  are  called,  are  supplied  for 
sevenpence  and  eightpence  a  pound,  al¬ 
lowing  for  the  French  pound  being  larger 
than  the  English,  and  remembering  that  a 
franc  is  not  tenpence,  but  ninepence-half- 
penny.  Now  we  are  frequently  assured 
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by  our  friends  in  England  that  adroit 
housekeepers  can  buy  their  meat  for  ten- 
pence  a  pound,  and  we  do  not  forget  that 
great  things  are  said  to  be  achieved  by 
the  Civil  Service  Co-operative  Society ; 
but  on  an  average  our  own  experience  and 
that  of  others  alike  demonstrate  that  it  is 
impossible  in  England  to  count  on  paying 
less  than  a  shilling  per  pound  for  meat, 
whilst  it  is  notorious  that  if  you  go  into 
any  butcher’s  shop  at  random,  and  ask  for 
a  beef-steak,  you  have  to  pay  fifteen  and 
eighteen  pence  a  pound  for  it.  In  France, 
eggs  in  the  summer  are  seldom  more  than 
sevenpence-halfpenny  a  dozen,  milk  never 
exceeds  twopence  and  threepence  a  quart, 
and  butter  at  the  dearest  part  of  the  year 
has  never  risen,  even  since  the  war,  be¬ 
yond  fourteenpence  a  pound.  Fruit  in 
England,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
gooseberries,  is  hardly  attainable  at  all,  in 
any  appreciable  quantity,  by  people  of  the 
very  narrow  incomes  of  which  we  are 
speaking — incomes,  we  will  say,  of  from 
three  to  four  hundred  a  year.  In  France 
few  people  either  dine  or  breakfast  without 
it ;  dessert'  is  during  the  season  as  much 
a  matter  of  course  in  the  kitchen  as  on  the 
master’s  table,  and  is  a  luxury  in  which 
the  servants  are  always  able  to  share.  A 
sou  a  basket  is  not  an  uncommon  price 
for  the  best  cherries,  and  from  one  to . 
two  francs  a  basket  for  the  finest  kinds  of 
apricots.  We  have  mentioned  cherries 
and  apricots,  as  our  space  will  not  allow 
of  too  long  a  list,  but  every  species  of 
fruit  is,  at  most,  one-third  the  price  it 
would  fetch  in  England. 

Poultr)'  is  very  decidedly  dearer  in  Eng¬ 
land  than  it  is  in  France,  where,  unless 
at  some  exceptionally  unfavorable  time, 
such  as  immediately  after  a  Prussian  oc¬ 
cupation,  it  is  by  no  means  ra;-e  to  buy 
turkeys  in  the  market  for  five  or  six  shil¬ 
lings,  fine  fowls  for  half-a-crown,  and 
ducks  equally  cheap.  It  is  as  well  to  state 
here  that  we  are  mentioning  the  prices 
and  quoting  the  tariff  of  the  larger  provin¬ 
cial  cities,  omitting  Paris  as  beside  the 
present  question.  In  the  smaller  and  less 
important  towns  farther  removed  from  the 
capital,  the  whole  scale  would  obviously 
be  lower. 

The  sole  articles  of  food  which  could 
perhaps  be  quoted  as  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  the  superior  cheapness  of 
living  in  France  are  groceries,  some  of 
which,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar,  are 
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in  excess  of  the  English  price ;  but  even 
granting  this  exception,  it  will  be  admitted 
that,  as  far  as  the  question  of  food  at  least 
is  concerned,  France  must  be  a  less  ex¬ 
pensive  country  to  live  in  than  England. 

The  next  item  we  shall  mention  is  ser¬ 
vants’  wages ;  and  here  the  difference  is 
remarkable,  the  advantage  again  remain¬ 
ing  on  the  French  side.  A  man  and  his 
wife,  or  a  menage  as  it  is  technically 
called,  seldom  receive  more  than  32/.,  ' 
36/.,  or  40/.  a  year.  These  two  servants 
undertake  the  whole  work  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  including  polishing  the  uncarpeted 
floors ;  the  man  takes  care  of  the  horse  if 
there  is  one,  drives  it  if  necessary,  and  • 
works  in  the  garden  when  not  otherwise 
employed ;  if  there  is  a  small  vineyard 
attached  to  the  house,  he  is,  or  should  be, 
capable  of  making  the  barrel  or  two  of 
wine  which  it  produces ;  and  we  have  our¬ 
selves  had  a  servant,  who,  besides  doing 
all  this,  baked  excellent  bread.  A  bonne 
capable  of  performing  several  distinct 
branches  of  work  expects  only  1 2/.  a  year, 
and  this  is  thought  good  wages;  and  a 
srnart  lady’s  maid,  in  very  large  establish¬ 
ments  where  such  appendages  are  kept, 
would  be  contented  to  receive  the  same  • 
sum ;  the  wages  of  the  same  individuals 
with  us  are,  unfortunately,  so  well  known  to 
our  cost  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitu¬ 
late  them  here ;  and  we  think  it  will  be 
admitted  that  under  the  article  of  servants’ 
wages  we  have  proved  our  case.  •  It  may 
be  mentioned  here  once  for  all,  that  we  do 
not  of  course  include  in  the  comparison  of 
the  relative  exj>ense  of  life  in  England  and' 
France  the  amount  of  household  economy 
which  can  be  practised  with  comfort  in  re¬ 
tired  villages  in  the  wilds  of  Wales,  or  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  exceptional 
prices  are  to  l)e  met  with,  for  these  are 
likewise  beyond  the  reach  of  all  education¬ 
al  advantages.  We  speak  of  every  part  of 
France  except  the  capital,  including  the 
larger  towns  equal  in  size  and  importance 
to  Bath,  Cheltenham,  Winchester,  Not¬ 
tingham,  &c.  Having  disposed  of  the 
two  departments  of  the  kitchen  and  ser¬ 
vants’  hall,  we  approach  the  domain  of 
the  schoolroom,  and  here  the  difference 
of  expense  is  still  more  apparent,  and  we 
think  it  hardly  will  be  contended  that  the 
education  of  children,  -whether  boys  or 
girls,  is — cateris  paribus — as  cheap  in 
England  as  in  Ffance.  It  matters  not 
whether  a  daily  or  a  resident  governess  is 
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chosen,  whether  the  lessons  are  studied 
under  the  auspices  of  a  cure,  or  at  a  Lyc^e 
with  the  full  complement  of  masters,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  professors  at  home  as  cram¬ 
mers  for  spare  hours  ;  whatever  the  mode 
pursued,  it  will  be  found  beyond  all 
comparison  cheaper  than  a  corresponding 
class  of  instruction  in  England.  The  case 
is  a  similar  one  with  regard  to  masters  of 
every  kind  in  'science  or  the  fine  arts.  Of 
these  music  is  always  the  most  expensive, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  Paris,  we  assert 
that  in  no  part  of  France  would  a  music- 
master  receive  more  than  five  francs  a  lesson, 
whilst  in  England  he  would  hardly  ask  less- 
than  ten  shillings.  A  mistress  of  French, 
history,  geography,  and  what  is  called 
general  education,  never  asks  more  than 
two  francs  an  hour,  and  a  daily  ggverness 
usually  receives  a  salary  varying  from 
thirty  to  sixty  a  month,  according  to 
whether  she  devotes  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
each  day  to  her  pupils.  Before  leaving 
the  question  of  prices  in  France,  we  must 
not  omit  to  allude  to  the  very  small  pay¬ 
ments  made  to  ouvnins,  whether  dress¬ 
makers,  ironers  'and  clear  starchers,  or 
washerwomen.  Comparatively  few  people 
in  France  send  their  linen  to  be  washed 
out  of  the  house ;  the  washerwoman  comes 
once  a  week  for  a  franc,  and  undertakes 
the  whole  business,  which  is  done  at 
home;  whilst  the  ironing  is  accomplished 
by  a  lingire^  who  comes  equally  for  a 
franc  one  day  in  each  week.  The  plain 
ironing,  or  uni,  as  it  is  called,  is  always 
supposed  to  be  managed  by  the  cook — if 
there  are  two  bonnes  in  the  household. 
She  is  only  considered  exempted  from  this 
when  she  is  the  sole  servant,  and  there 
are  children  to  be  superintended.  For  a 
workwoman,  fifteen  sous  or  a  franc  a  day, 
according  to  her  age  and  capability,  is  thfe 
regular  price.  After  two  years’  practice, 
when  they  are  competent  to  undertake 
dressmaking,  &c.,  workwomen  consider 
themselves  entitled  to  a  franc  a  day,  but 
anything  over  this  is  rare,  and  it  is  only  an 
artiste  of  great  pretensions  who  would  ask 
twenty-five  sous  a  day.  These  women  do 
a  long  day’s  work,  that  is  to  say,  they  ar¬ 
rive  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  remain 
till  nine  in  the  evening. 

Want  of  space  precludes  our  entering 
into  still  greater  detail  on  heads  which  are 
as  yet  untouched,  but  thus  far  at  least  we 
think  it  will  be  granted  that  prices  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  favor  of  France.  We  have 


now  to  prove  our  second  point,  namely, 
that  even  supposing  the  prices  of  both 
countries  were  equal,  the  ways  of  life  in 
France  are  so  simple  and  independent, 
that  a  far  smaller  income  suffices  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  respectable  degree  of  comfort 
there  than  could  possibly  be  the  case  in 
England. 

A  greater  amount  of  wealth  is  diffused 
among  all  classes  in  France  than  we 
usually  suppose.  Strangers  are  struck  by 
the  absence  of  beggars,  even  in  Paris,  and 
with  the  small  number  of  paupers  generab 
ly  compared  with  what  meets  our  view  in 
London.  It  is  true  that  there  are  few  or 
no  colossal  fortunes ;  nor  individuals  who 
have  as  many  thousand  pounds  per  an¬ 
num  as  there  are  days  in  the  year ;  but 
there  is  wonderfully  less  squalor  and  pov¬ 
erty.  Cases  of  wretchedness,  numbered 
by  tens  of  thousands,  with  w’hich  we  are 
so  sadly  acquainted  in  London,  and  in 
fact  every  paj-t  of  England,  are  seldom  or 
never  before  us  in  France,  the  amount  of 
positive  misery  there  being  very  small  in¬ 
deed. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  general 
diffusion  of  comfortable  means  among  the 
p)opulation  we  shall  give  presently;  but 
undoubtedly  the  economical  habits  of  the 
people  form  the  great  and  primary  cause 
which  we  should  put  first  on  the  list. 
Speaking  in  rough  terms,  we  should  say, 
that  whatever  the  income  of  an  individual 
or  a  family  may  happen  to  'be,  the  whole 
of  it  is  never  spent ;  the  leading  idea  in 
their  minds  is  always  economy.  There  is 
scarcely  a  family  in  France  en  province 
who  have  not  been  trained  themselves, 
and  who  do  not  as  a  matter  of  course  also 
train  their  children,  to  look  upon  economy 
as  a  necessary  part  of  their  existence,  and 
their  whole  life  is  planned  and  arranged 
with  the  view  of  carrying  out  this  idea, 
which  they  never  allow  themselves  to  leave 
out  of  sight.  With  this  intention,  no 
doubt,  the  hours  of  their  meals  were  de¬ 
vised  ;  their  servants  are  as  limited  in 
number  as  possible — these  very  small 
households  being  the  natural  result  of 
those  hours ; — for  it  is  obvious  that  a  ten 
o’clock  breakfast  and  six  o’clock  dinner 
must  leave  much  more  time  at  the  disposal 
of  the  servants  than  Ihey  can  have  with  us, 
where  the  moment  one  meal  is  cleared 
away  it  is  time  to  begin  preparing  for  the 
next ;  where,  in  fact,  there  is  an  unbroken 
series  beginning  with  a  cup  of  tea  at  eight 
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by  our  friends  in  England  that  adroit 
housekeepers  can  buy  their  meat  for  ten- 
pence  a  pound,  and  we  do  not  forget  that 
great  things  are  said  to  be  achieved  by 
the  Civil  Service  Co-operative  Society ; 
but  on  an  average  our  own  experience  and 
that  of  others  ^ike  demonstrate  that  it  is 
impossible  in  England  to  count  on  paying 
less  than  a  shilling  per  pound  for  meat, 
whilst  it  is  notorious  that  if  you  go  into 
any  butcher’s  shop  at  random,  and  ask  for 
a  beef-steak,  you  have  to  pay  fifteen  and 
eighteen  p>ence  a  pound  for  it.  In  France, 
eggs  in  the  summer  are  seldom  more  than 
sevenpence-halfpenny  a  dozen,  milk  never 
exceeds  twopence  and  threepence  a  quart, 
and  butter  at  the  dearest  part  of  the  year 
has  never  risen,  even  since  the  war,  be¬ 
yond  fourteenpence  a  pound.  Fruit  in 
England,  with  the  exception,  perhjfps,  of 
gooseberries,  is  hardly  attainable  at  all,  in 
any  appreciable  quantity,  by  people  of  the 
very  narrow  incomes  of  which  we  are 
speaking — incomes,  we  will  say,  of  from 
three  to  four  hundred  a  year.  In  France 
few  people  either  dine  or  breakfast  without 
it ;  ‘/<r  dessert'  is  during  the  season  as  much 
a  matter  of  course  in  the  kitchen  as  on  the 
master’s  table,  and  is  a  luxury  in  which 
the  servants  are  always  able  to  share.  A 
sou  a  basket  is  not  an  uncommon  price 
for  the  best  cherries,  and  from  one  to . 
two  francs  a  basket  for  the  finest  kinds  of 
apricots.  We  have  mentioned  cherries 
and  apricots,  as  our  space  will  not  allow 
of  too  long  a  list,  but  every  species  of 
fruit  is,  at  most,  one-third  the  price  it 
would  fetch  in  England. 

Poultry  is  very  decidedly  dearer  in  Eng¬ 
land  than  it  is  in  France,  where,  unless 
at  some  exceptionally  unfavorable  time, 
such  as  immediately  after  a  Prussian  oc¬ 
cupation,  it  is  by  no  means  ra;-e  to  buy 
turkeys  in  the  market  for  five  or  six  shil¬ 
lings,  fine  fowls  for  half-a-crown,  and 
ducks  equally  cheap.  It  is  as  well  to  state 
here  that  we  are  mentioning  the  prices 
and  quoting  the  tariff  of  the  larger  provin¬ 
cial  cities,  omitting  Paris  as  beside  the 
present  question.  In  the  smaller  and  less 
important  towns  farther  removed  from  the 
capital,  the  whole  scale  would  obviously 
be  lower. 

The  sole  articles  of  food  which  could 
perhaps  be  quoted  as  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule _of  the  superior  cheapness  of 
living  in  France  are  groceries,  some  of 
which,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar,  are 
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in  excess  of  the  English  price ;  but  even' 
granting  this  exception,  it  will  be  admitted 
that,  as  far  as  the  question  of  food  at  least 
is  concerned,  France  must  be  a  less  ex¬ 
pensive  country  to  live  in  than  England. 

The  next  item  we  shall  mention  is  ser¬ 
vants’  wages ;  and  here  the  difference  is 
remarkable,  the  advantage  again  remain¬ 
ing  on  the  French  side.  A  man  and  his 
wife,  or  a  menage  as  it  is  technically 
called,  seldom  receive  more  than  32/.,  ' 
36/.,  or  40/.  a  year.  These  two  servants 
undertake  the  whole  work  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  including  polishing  the  uncar})eted 
floors ;  the  man  takes  care  of  the  horse  if 
there  is  one,  drives  it  if  necessary,  and  * 
works  in  the  garden  when  not  otherwise 
employed ;  if  there  is  a  small  vineyard 
attached  to  the  house,  he  is,  or  should  be, 
capable  of  making  the  barrel  or  two  of 
wine  which  it  produces ;  and  we  have  our¬ 
selves  had  a  servant,  who,  besides  doing 
all  this,  baked  excellent  bread.  A  bonne 
capable  of  performing  several  distinct 
branches  of  work  expects  only  1 2/.  a  year, 
and  this  is  thought  good  wages;  and  a 
smart  lady’s  maid,  in  very  large  establish¬ 
ments  where  such  appendages  are  kept, 
would  be  contented  to  receive  the  same . 
sum ;  the  wages  of  the  same  individuals 
with  us  are,  unfortunately,  so  well  known  to 
our  cost  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitu¬ 
late  them  here ;  and  we  think  it  will  be 
admitted  that  under  the  article  of  servants’ 
wages  we  have  proved  our  case.  •  It  may 
be  mentioned  here  once  for  all,  that  we  do 
not  of  course  include  in  the  comparison  of 
the  relative  exi>ense  of  life  in  England  and' 
France  the  amount  of  household  economy 
which  can  be  practised  with  comfort  in  re¬ 
tired  villages  in  the  wilds  of  Wales,  or  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  exceptional 
prices  are  to  be  met  with,  for  these  are 
likewise  beyond  the  reach  of  all  education¬ 
al  advantages.  We  speak  of  every  part  of 
France  except  the  capital,  including  the 
larger  towns  equal  in  size  and  importance 
to  Bath,  Cheltenham,  Winchester,  Not¬ 
tingham,  &c.  Having  disposed  of  the 
two  departments  of  the  kitchen  and  ser¬ 
vants’  hall,  we  approach  the  domain  of 
the  schoolroom,  and  here  the  difference 
of  expense  is  still  more  apparent,  and  we 
think  it  hardly  will  be  contended  that  the 
education  of  children,  -whether  boys  or 
girls,  is — cceteris  paribus — as  cheap  in 
England  as  in  Ff-ance.  It  matters  not 
whether  a  daily  or  a  resident  governess  is 
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chosen,  whether  the  lessons  are  studied 
under  the  auspices  of  a  cure,  or  at  a  Lyc^e 
with  the  full  complement  of  masters,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  professors  at  home  as  cram¬ 
mers  for  spare  hours  ;  whatever  the  mode 
pursued,  it  will  be  found  beyond  all 
comparison  cheaper  than  a  corresponding 
class  of  instruction  in  England.  The  case 
is  a  similar  one  with  regard  to  masters  of 
every  kind  in  'science  or  the  fine  arts.  Of 
these  music  is  always  the  most  expensive, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  Paris,  we  assert 
that  in  no  part  of  France  would  a  music- 
master  receive  more  than  five  francs  a  lesson, 
whilst  in  England  he  would  hardly  ask  less 
than  ten  shillings.  A  mistress  of  French, 
history,  geography,  and  what  is  called 
general  education,  never  asks  more  than 
two  francs  an  hour,  and  a  daily  ggvemess 
usually  receives  a  salary  varying  from 
thirty  to  sixty  a  month,  according  to 
whether  she  devotes  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
each  day  to  her  pupils.  Before  leaving 
the  question  of  prices  in  France,  we  must 
not  omit  to  allude  to  the  very  small  pay¬ 
ments  made  to  ouvnires,  whether  dress¬ 
makers,  ironers  'and  clear  starchers,  or 
washerwomen.  Comparatively  few  people 
in  France  send  their  linen  to  be  washed 
out  of  the  house ;  the  washerwoman  comes 
once  a  week  for  a  franc,  and  undertakes 
the  whole  business,  which  is  done  at 
home;  whilst  the  ironing  is  accomplished 
by  a  lingire,  who  comes  equally  for  a 
franc  one  day  in  each  week.  The  plain 
ironing,  or  uni,  as  it  is  called,  is  always 
supposed  to  be  managed  by  the  cook — if 
there  are  two  bonnes  in  the  household. 
She  is  only  considered  exempted  from  this 
when  she  is  the  sole  servant,  and  there 
are  children  to  be  superintended.  For  a 
workwoman,  fifteen  sous  or  a  franc  a  day, 
according  to  her  age  and  capability,  is  thfe 
regular  price.  After  two  years’  practice, 
when  they  are  competent  to  undertake 
dressmaking,  &c.,  workwomen  consider 
themselves  entided  to  a  franc  a  day,  but 
anything  over  this  is  rare,  and  it  is  only  an 
atiiste  of  great  pretensions  who  would  ask 
twenty-five  sous  a  day.  These  women  do 
a  long  day’s  work,  that  is  to  say,  they  ar¬ 
rive  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  remain 
till  nine  in  the  evening. 

Want  of  space  precludes  our  entering 
into  still  greater  detail  on  heads  which  are 
as  yet  untouched,  but  thus  far  at  least  we 
think  it  will  be  granted  that  prices  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  favor  of  France.  We  have 
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now  to  prove  our  second  point,  namely, 
that  even  supposing  the  prices  of  both 
countries  were  equal,  the  ways  of  life  in 
France  are  so  simple  and  independent, 
that  a  far  smaller  income  suffices  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  respectable  degree  of  comfort 
there  than  could  possibly  be  the  case  in 
England. 

A  greater  amount  of  wealth  is  diffused 
among  all  classes  in  France  than  we 
usually  suppose.  Strangers  are  struck  by 
the  absence  of  beggars,  even  in  Paris,  cmd 
with  the  small  number  of  paupers  generab 
ly  compared  with  what  meets  our  view  in 
London.  It  is  true  that  there  are  few  or 
no  colossal  fortunes ;  nor  individuals  who 
have  as  many  thousand  pounds  per  an¬ 
num  as  there  are  days  in  the  year ;  but 
there  is  wonderfully  less  squalor  and  pov¬ 
erty.  Cases  of  wretchedness,  numbered 
by  tens  of  thousands,  with  which  we  are 
so  sadly  acquainted  in  London,  and  in 
fact  every  pa/t  of  England,  are  seldom  or 
never  before  us  in  France,  the  amount  of 
positive  misery  there  being  very  small  in¬ 
deed. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  general 
diffusion  of  comfortable  means  among  the 
population  we  shall  give  presently;  but 
undoubtedly  the  economical  habits  of  the 
people  form  the  great  and  primary  cause 
which  we  should  put  first  on  the  list. 
Speaking  in  rough  terms,  we  should  say, 
that  whatever  the  income  of  an  individual 
or  a  family  may  happen  to  'be,  the  whole 
of  it  is  never  spent ;  the  leading  idea  in 
their  minds  is  always  economy.  There  is 
scarcely  a  family  in  France  en  province 
who  have  not  been  trained  themselves, 
and  who  do  not  as  a  matter  of  course  also 
train  their  children,  to  look  upon  economy 
as  a  necessiry  part  of  their  existence,  and 
their  whole  life  is  planned  and  arranged 
with  the  view  of  carrying  out  this  idea, 
which  they  never  allow  themselves  to  leave 
out  of  sight.  With  this  intention,  no 
doubt,  the  hours  of  their  meals  were  de¬ 
vised  ;  their  servants  are  as  limited  in 
number  as  possible — these  very  small 
households  being  the  natural  result  of 
those  hours ; — for  it  is  obvious  that  a  ten 
o’clock  breakfast  and  six  o’clock  dinner 
must  leave  much  more  time  at  the  disposal 
of  the  servants  than  Ihey  can  have  with  us, 
where  the  moment  one  meal  is  cleared 
away  it  is  time  to  begin  preparing  for  the 
next ;  where,  in  fact,  there  is  an  unbroken 
series  beginning  with  a  cup  of  tea  at  eight 
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in  the  morning,  till  the  regular  eating  and  portion  of  it ;  this  is  a  rule  which  hardly 
drinking  of  the  day  concludes  with  wine-  admits  of  an  exception.  The  wife  of  a 
and-water  between  ten  and  eleven  at  large  manufacturer  in  a  provincial  town 
night  once  informed  us  that  if  their  whole  profits 

The  economy  effected  by  banishing  all  should,  owing  to  a  temporary  depression  of 
the  superfluous  English  repasts  which  bring  trade  or  other  causes,  only  amount  in  one 
in  their  train  any  number  of  domestics,  is  year  to  five  thousand  francs,  one  thousand 
in  itself  no  trifling  one ;  and  even  if  it  would  as  a  matter  of  course  be  laid  aside 
ended  there,  a  considerable  general  saving  for  investment,  and  the  r^st  would  be 
would  be  effected  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  made  to  do. 

but  the  same  carefulness  with  regard  to  The  national  customs  of  France,  as  well 
money  extends  into  every  department  of  as  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  are  such 
household  expenditure.  It  is  not  too  as  to  favor  in  every  way  ■the  practice  of 
much  to  say  that  in  some  respects  economy  economy  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
holds  the  same  place  in  France  that  spec-  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  recognized 
ulation  does  in  England;  that  is  to  say,  it  standard  of  public  opinion.  Nothing  in 
is  nearly  the  sole  means  recognized  as  a  the  least  resembling  our  inconvenient ‘Mrs. 
likely  or  safe  way  of  making  money  outside  Grundy  ’  could  ever  gain  admittance,  or 
the  trade  or  profession  of  an  individual.  A  be  tolerated  there  for  a  single  day.  What- 
Frenchman  very  seldom  indeed  goes  ever  mistakes  they  may  make,  whatever 
l)eyond  his  last  in  order  to  indulge  in  what  follies  they  commit,  they  are  them- 
we  must  style  the  amateur  money-making  selves  individually  responsible;  for  it  is 
attempts  so  common  among  our  own  essentially  true  in  France,  that  each  man 
countrymen.  As  a  nation  the  French  *  does  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.’  This, 
have  certainly  mastered  the  secret  of  the  it  will  not  be  denied,  has  its  bad  as 
American  gentlemen  who  returned  an  well  as  its  good  side ;  no  one  would  dream, 
income  of  two  thousand  dollars  to  the  for  instance,  of  going  to  church  because 
Government  tax  collector,  and  when  asked  some  one  else  did,  nor  of  becoming  a 
by  an  envious  neighbor  how  he  contrived  Republican  because  some  one  else  happen- 
to  make  so  much  money  in  one  year,  re-  ed  to  be  one.  In  France  no  one  ever  finds 
plied,  ‘  Well,  sir,  I  made  one  thousand  himself  doing  what  is  personally  unpleasant 
dollars,  clean  cash,  by  attending  to  my  own  because  it  will  look  well,  or  be  thought 
business,  and  I  made  the  other  thousand  well,  or  because  other  people  do  it.  Any 
dollars  by  letting  other  folks'  business  alone.'  Frenchman,  no  matter  of  what  rank,  would 
Frenchmen  are  often  reproached  for  their  ridicule  the  idea  of  his  social  position  or 
want  of  enterprise  in  the  great  fields  of  gentility  being  supposed  to  depend  in  the 
speculation;  but  their  unwillingness  to  slightest  degree  on  such  accidents  as 
venture  into  them  invariably  springs  from  a  whether  his  door-bell  were  ai^wered  by  a 
dislike  to  wander  out  of  their  own  occupa-  maid  or  a  man-servant,  or  whether  the  said 
tions.  They  do  believe,  however,  that  a  man  appeared  in  a  coat  or  without  one. 
fortune  may  be  gradually  saved,  and  The  reason  for  this  indifference  lies  in  the 
whatever  may  be  the  other  contributing  extraordinary  absence  of  what  can  strictly 
causes  to  the  amazing  wealth  of  France —  be  termed  snobbishness  in  the  French 
and  w'e  shall  glance  at  some  of  them  character.  Of  late  we  have  heard  much 
before  concluding  these  remarks — the  of  the  defects  of  these  near  neighbors,  and 
great  source  of  her  riches  certainly  lies  in  the  Franco-German  war  certainly  brought 
the  saving  habits  6f  the  people.  The  into  full  view  the  least  admirable  parts  of 
French  peasantry  are,  as  a  class,  the  their  character.  It  is,  therefore,  only 
wealthiest  in  Europe.  The  entries  in  the  right  to  render  full  justice  to  their  many 
jewellers’  books  in  any  provincial  town  fine  qualities,  and  of  these  an  absence  of 
would  testify  to  the  large  purchases  of  solid  ‘  snobbishness  ’  is  certainly  one.  Nowhere 
jewelry  made  by  the  well-to-do  farmers  does  personal  rank  carry  so  little  weight  as 
on  great  occasions,  such  as  the  marriage  in  France;  nowhere  is  the  figute  of  a 
of  a  daughter.  They  seldom  invest  in  any  man’s  income  a  matter  of  such  complete 
but  the  most  reliable  Government  securi-  unconcern  even  to  his  neighbors.  Not  a 
ties ;  they  never  risk  their  money  in  shade  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  pos- 
doubtful  banks,  and  whatever  their  income  sessor  of  a  large  rent-roll  than  the  holder 
may  be  they  invariably  contrive  to  lay  by  a  of  a  small  one.  Almost  every  one  is 
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comfortable,  and  has  money  enough  to 
buy  all  he  cares  to  have,  so  that  little  room  is 
left  for  envy — a  trait,  by  the  way,  which 
scarcely  exists  at  all  in  the  French 
character.  What  may  be  called  the  trap¬ 
pings  of  wealth  are  positively  of  no 
account  with  them,  and  their  common  sense 
shows  to  great  advantage  in  estimating  as 
they  do  accidents  of  birth,  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  prosperity,  if  the  expression  is 
allowable,  at  their  actual  and  not  their 
conventional  value.  Socially,  family 
wealth  carries  with  it  no  precedence 
whatever,  official  position  being  alone  re¬ 
sponsible  as  entitling  its  possessor  to  any 
such  consideration ;  and  in  virtue  of  this, 
the  most  anciently  descended  Duchess 
would  give  place  to  the  wife  of  the  Mayor 
of  the  town.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  French  character  is  frivolous,  setting 
much  value  on  appearances;  what  lends 
some  truth  to  the  charge  of  frivolity  is  the 
natural  light-heartedness  of  the  people, 
which  even  in  adversity  allows  them  still 
to  be  gay  and  cheerful,  whilst  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  care  little  or  nothing  for  show. 
Powder  and  plush  would  never  add  to 
their  happiness ;  they  would  attach  much 
more  importance  to  convenience  than  to 
elegance,  and  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  why 
we  English  care  so  much  more  for  these 
accessories  than  they  do  themselves.  For 
example,  a  rich  tradesman,  or  an  indivi¬ 
dual  higher  still  in  the  social  scale,  would 
just  as  soon  be  conveyed  to  a  wedding,  or 
any  other  festive  gathering,  in  an  omnibus, 
as  in  any  other  kind  of  conveyance. 
Whether  brougham  or  cab,  to  him  it  would 
be  only  tint  voiture,  out  of  which  he 
would  get  with  all  the  self-possession  be¬ 
longing  to  the  consciousness  of  having  ar¬ 
rived  in  quite  as  suitable  an  equipage  as 
anybody  else.  It  is,  indeed,  this  invalua¬ 
ble  self-possession  which  makes  both 
French  men  and  women,  of  all  ages  and 
all  classes  so  thoroughly  well-bred;  and  it 
is  their  ease  of  manner,  which  springs  from 
independence  of  action,  which  contrasts 
so  very  advantageously  with  the  constrain¬ 
ed  manner  and  stereotyped  customs  which 
obtain  in  England,  where,  with  so  much 
political  liberty,  and  such  unbounded  li¬ 
cense  of  printed  and  spoken  opinions, 
there  is  perhaps  less  social  freedom  than  in 
any  other  country  in  Europe.  It  is  a  sad 
fact,  but  no  less  true  than  sad,  that  in 
England  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  a 
person  whose  income,  either  from  losses 


or  other  circumstances,  has  become  whol¬ 
ly  insufficient  for  his  requirements,  to 
maintain  his  position  as  a  gentleman  at 
all ;  and  after  fruitless  efforts  and  painful 
struggles,  the  position  has  to  be  abandon¬ 
ed  as  untenable.  In  the  picture  Mr.  Trol¬ 
lope  has  given  us  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Crawley,  we  have  an  apt  illustration  of 
this.  The  misery  there  portrayed  is  by  no 
means  exaggerated,  and  could  certainly 
have  been  drawn  from  real  life.  But  all  this 
could  never  happen  in  France.  However 
small  or  reduc^  the  income  of  a  family 
might  become,  they  could  always  retain 
their  places  as  gentry  in  the  circles  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  in  which  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  moved.  It  would  never  occur  to 
them  that  on  this  account  they  must  sink 
into  an  inferior  position. 

Next  to  this  the  absence  of  all  petty 
vulgarity,  the  national  custom  of  families 
living  together,  instead  of  each  member 
making  a  separate  household  for  himself, 
is  a  fruitful  source  of  economy.  This  is  a 
habit  entirely  opposed  to  the  genius  of  our 
own  people,  and  which  it  might  be  far  from 
desirable  to  attempt  to  introduce  among 
them,  but  it  certainly  answers  admirably 
in  France,  where  we  are  aware  of  no  in¬ 
stance  of  its  working  inharmoniously.  Of 
course  there  are  unhappy  families  in  France 
as  elsewhere,  the  united  system  not  pos¬ 
sessing  in  itself,  any  more  than  the  sepa¬ 
rate  one,  any  inherent  charm  to  act  as  a 
specific  against  all  dissensions;  but  what¬ 
ever  domestic  disagreements  exist  are  not 
apparently  chargeable  to  the  plan  under 
review.  As  long  as  both  father  and  moth¬ 
er  are  living,  the  children,  whether  married 
or  the  reverse,  naturally  find  their  home 
with  them.  When  the  father  dies,  the 
mother  retains  her  old  place  at  the  head 
of  the  household,  from  which  she  is  never 
in  any  case,  or  under  any  circumstances, 
ousted,  and  scarcely  any  outward  change 
in  the  state  of  affairs  is  perceptible.  At 
the  death  of  the  mother  the  eldest  son  not 
unfrequently  buys  in  the  estate,  which  by 
law  must  be  sold,  their  exact  shares  being 
given  to  the  others,  whether  brothers  or 
sisters ;  and  in  most  classes,  and  the  lar¬ 
ger  proportion  of  families,  this  general  di¬ 
vision  of  property  acts  as  a  great  incentive 
to  exertion.  An  eldest  son,  if  he  does  not 
wish  to  be  impoverished,  must  exert  him¬ 
self,  and  cannot  allow  either  head  or  hands, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  lie  idle.  But  leav¬ 
ing  this  branch  of  our  subject  on  one  side 
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for  the  present,  we  return  to  the  main  part 
of  it,  what  we  have  called  the  united  sys¬ 
tem,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how  suc¬ 
cessfully  it  works  among  all  classes  in 
France.  With  the  lower  orders  it  is  in 
almost  every  family  the  salvation  of  the 
children,  who  have  some  one  always  at 
hand  to  look  after  them,  instead  of  being, 
as  is  too  often  the  case  in  England,  left  to 
their  own  devices  in  the  streets,  or  shut 
up  in  a  garret  in  the  charge  of  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  house,  who  not  seldom  is 
a  child  not  much  bigger  and  very  little 
older  than  themselves.  Our  poor  are 
forced  either  to  do  this,  or  become  poorer 
still  by  allowing  the  wife  to  remain  at 
liome  herself  to  take  care  of  her  little  ones,* 
and  thus  forego  the  addition  which  her 
earnings  would  have  made  to  the  common 
stock.  Now  in  France  the  arrangement 
which  universally  prevails  obviates  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  either  of  these  alternatives.  The 
children  are  never  left  to  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  nor  is  the  mother  obliged  to  take 
care  of  them.  On  the  contrary',  she  goes 
forth  to  work  as  regularly  as  her  husband 
does,  leaving  iht  pot  au  feu  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  care  of  his  or  her  mother.  As¬ 
cending  higher  in  the  social  scale,  we  find 
the  same  system  carried  out,  with  similar 
good  results  as  regards  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  The  parents  among 
the  upper  classes  go  into  the  world,  and 
fulfil  all  the  social  duties  which  every  one 
is  more  or  less  called  on  to  i>erform ;  they 
keep  up  acquaintance  with  their  friends, 
and  enjoy  themselves  in  different  ways  and 
degrees,  w'hile  their  little  ones,  instead  of 
being  at  the  tender  mercies  of  a  servant, 
or  at  best  of  a  governess,  are  the  delight  and 
care  of  their  grandmother.  A  double  pur¬ 
pose  is  thus  served.  The  money  is  much 
more  kept  together,  and  capable  of  going 
farther  than  with  us,  because  the  expendi¬ 
ture  is  less ;  and  the  children  are  carefully 
and  tenderly  watched  over  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  in  a  measure  neglected. 

Amongst  many  other  reasons  which 
could  be  adduced  for  the  extraordinary 
wealth  of  France  (which  wealth  the 
prompt  response  throughout  that  country 
to  the  French  Government  Loan  has  just 
made  the  more  apparent),  we  must  not 
omit  one  of  the  most  striking,  both  in  its 
effects,  and  as  being  in  some  respects  a  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  the  French  nation.  In  all  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  classes,  the  wo¬ 
men  w'ork  equally  with  the  men,  thus 


doubling  the  labor,  and  consequently  the 
gains,  of  this  large  section  of  the  popula¬ 
tion. 

It  has  been  observed  tlwt  although  the 
Salic  law  prevails  in  France,  in  no  coun¬ 
try  have  women  taken  so  large  an  indirect 
share  in  the  government  and  the  p>olitical 
life  of  the  State.  The  same  remark  would 
be  equally  applicable  with  regard  to  its 
commercial  existence.  Frenchwomen  in 
general  are  naturally  acute,  and  have  a 
superior  cast  of  mind,  and  these  exception¬ 
al  faculties  are  nowhere  better  displayed 
than  when  controlling  and  directing  the 
business  of  their  husbands,  who  may  either 
be  ill,  absent,  or  in  many  cases  no  longer 
living.  It  never  occurs  to  a  widow,  on 
account  of  her  forlorn  and  helpless  posi¬ 
tion,  to  dispose  of  the  business  which  has 
been  left  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
retire  into  private  life.  It  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  point  d'honneur  with  her  to  car¬ 
ry  on  the  affairs  of  the  house  exactly  as 
if  no  calamity  had  overtaken  it ;  and  to 
transmit  the  business  to  her  children  or 
heirs,  with  all  the  improvements  and  devel¬ 
opments  which  the  lapse  of  time  and  al-. 
terations  have  been  able  to  effect ;  and  in 
accomplishing  this  mission,  it  is  wonderful 
•to  see,  on  the  whole,  such  marked  success, 
so  few  failures.  We  cannot  recall  a  single 
instance  which  has  come  under  our  own 
p>ersonal  notice,  of  a  business  continued 
by  a  widow  in  the  manner  we  have  de¬ 
scribed,  resulting  in  ruin  and  bankruptcy. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add,  that  all  trade  in 
France  is  conducted  on  the  most  cautious 
principles,  and  the  Italian  proverb  of  ‘  Ven¬ 
turing  a  small  fish  to  catch  a  great  one,’ 
would  never  have  been  invented  there. 

We  have  glanced  very  briefly  at  some 
of  the  more  apparent  causes  of  the  general 
diffusion  of  wealth  amongst  all  classes  in 
France,  our  limited  space  not  permitting  us 
to  go  as  minutely  into  this  part  of  our  sub¬ 
ject  as  we  could  have  desired ;  and  we  now 
return  to  the  principal  topics  of  our  paper, 
and  reassert  the  two  propositions  with 
which  we  set  out,  namely,  first,  that 
France  is  directly  and  positively  a 
cheaper  country  to  live  in  than  England ; 
and,  secondly,  were  it  even  as  expensive 
in  actual  prices,  it  is  still  indirectly  cheap¬ 
er  on  account  of  the  independent  and  sim¬ 
ple  habits  of  its  people. 

We  cannot  in  conclusion  more  appro¬ 
priately  sum  up  the  foregoing  remarks 
than  by  quoting  the  words  of  an  exceeding- 
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ly  sensible,  practical  Frenchwoman,  who  pas  ch^re  chez  nous,  et  m^me  si  elle  I’^tait, 
not  long  since  observed  to  us,  when  sj)eak-  nos  usages  ne  le  sont  pas.’ 
ing  of  the  question  of  income  and  exf)en-  ,  . 

diture  in  her  own  country,  ‘  La  vie  n’est  \From  Fraser  s  Magattne. 
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The  village  of  Trochu  is  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  ^rdeaux.  It  is  a  sandy  dis¬ 
trict,  where  there  is  little  cultivation  of 
anything  but  vines,  and  these,  strangely 
enough,  flourish  best  where  the  soil 
looks  most  unpromising.  Much  of  the 
ground  runs  to 'waste,  and  is  fertile  only  in 
long  stretches  of  furze  and  heather,  backed 
by  clumps  of  pines. 

Just  in  front  of  one  of  these  wastes, 
about  half-way  between  Bordeaux  and 
Trochu,  a  small  cottage  stands  on  the 
high  road ;  a  loosely -piled  stone  fence  sur¬ 
rounds  the  garden — a  mere  strip  in  front, 
but  wider  at  the  side,  where  it  slopes  down¬ 
ward,  and  shows  a  stunted-looking  vine¬ 
yard.  Beyond  this  is  a  wood  of  fir  trees. 

Some  cabbages  grow  in  the  narrow 
strip,  and  at  the  side  is  a  herb  garden 
backed  by  a  stack  of  fagots.  The  resi¬ 
nous  fragrance  that  comes  from  this 
mingles  agreeably  with  the  scent  of  basil 
and  savory  in  the  plot  beside  it,  and  seems 
to  make  the  humming  crowd  of  bees  that 
hover  over  this  last  a  necessity,  a  some¬ 
thing  that  the  eye  would  naturally  seek. 
There  are  vines  dinging  to  all  sides  of  the 
red-tiled  cottage,  and  on  those  which  grow 
at  the  back.  Ashing  nets  are  spread  out  to 
dry. 

It  is  the  month  of  July,  1870,  but  there 
is  that  strange  stillness  of  atmosphere 
which  seems  to  belong  to  a  later  time  of 
year.  Even  the  bees  move  lazily.  They, 
and  a  cloud  of  gnats  buzzing  round  the 
head  of  a  donkey  just  within  the  cottage 
door,  make  the  only  sound  in  the  silence 
of  the  place.  The  gnats  become  too 
much  even  for  the  donkey’s  patience.  He 
flaps  his  capped  ears,  and  his  tormentors 
wheel  round  in  a  larger  circle,  ready  to 
begin  a  fresh  attack. 

“  Go  on  there,  Bobot,”  says  a  cheery 
voice,  and  Bobot  comes  forward.  He 
shakes  himself  and  his  gaily-fringed  net, 
by  way  of  keeping  off  the  trumpeting 


crowd,  which  till  now  has  only  attacked 
his  head.  Bobot  might  make  a  dash  to 
the  small  shed  just  opposite  the  fagot  stack, 
and  take  refuge  under  the  shadow  of  its 
tiled  roof,  but  Bobot  is  a  donkey  of  dis¬ 
cretion — he  knows  his  office  and  its  duties, 
and  he  places  himself  in  the  full  sunshine 
a  little  way  from  the  back  door. 

Out  of  the  cottage  comes  the  owner  of 
the  cheery  voice.  She  has  a  cheery  face, 
too,  though  it  must  be  more  than  sixty 
years  old,  and  is  wrinkled  and  brown  as  a 
walnut ;  but  her  dark  eyes  are  full  of  light 
as  they  glance  up  under  the  yellow  hand¬ 
kerchief  which  shades  her  head;  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  hides  even  her  cap,  except  its 
pair  of  starched  white  strings  tied  in  two 
bows  under  the  chin.  She  wears  a  black 
jacket  and  a  lilac  shirt,  and  between  this 
last  and  her  sabots  are  leathern  gaiters. 
She  brings  out  flrst  one  brown  pannier  and 
then  another  and  fastens  them  on  the  pa¬ 
tient  Bobot.  While  she  stoops  and  fastens 
the  last,  a  Agure  comes  out  from  the  stunt¬ 
ed  vineyard.  It  is  that  of  a  tall  youth 
about  nineteen  years  old.  As  he  comes 
up  to  the  donkey  you  see  what  a  hand¬ 
some  beardless  face  he  has — one  of  those 
faces  not  easily  forgotten,  it  is  so  full  of 
strength  and  sweetness. 

“  My  mother” — he  puts  a  strong,  brown 
hand  on  each  of  her  shoulders — “  why  not 
wait  for  me  ?  Wilt  thou  never  spare  thy- 
self?” 

She  looks  up  at  him  with  proud  delight, 
but  shakes  her  head  rebukingly. 

“  Listen  to  him  then,  my  Bobot.  Is  it 
not  enough  to  make  thee  believe,  innocent 
ass  that  thou  art,  that  the  mother  is  de¬ 
crepit  and  useless,  and  that  he,  Jacques, 
who  was  but  now  the  baby  of  the  house,  is 
to  do  all  the  work  ?  Is  it  not  a  presump¬ 
tuous  Jacques,  my  Bobot,  to  fancy  that  he 
can  Ax  thy  panniers  as  the  mother  Axes 
them  ?” 

Jacques  bends  down  and  kisses  her  fore¬ 
head. 
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“  The  mother  is  not  to  tell  Bobot  any 
more  stories,”  he  laughs  in  a  bright,  saucy 
way,  “  but  she  is  to  give  place  while  Jac¬ 
ques  fills  the  panniers.  It  is  time  we  were 
off,  friend  Bobot.  I  expect  there  will  be 
news  to-day  from  the  army,” 

The  donkey  understands.  He  flaps  his 
ears  impatiently,  and  takes  a  step  forward. 

“  Hola,  Bobot !  but  thou  art  of  a  restless¬ 
ness” — 

'Fhe  mother  of  Jacques  breaks  off  her 
sentence  with  a  conciliatory  pat,  and,  con¬ 
sidering  how  the  gnats  are  singing  in  his 
nostrils,  Bobot’s  patience  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  exemplar)\  He  stands  very  still 
while  the  panniers  are  filled  with  cabbages 
and  herbs  and  covered  with  heather. 
Jacques  is  not  allowed  to  fill  these  unaided. 
His  mother  trots  backward  and  forward, 
helping,  and  praising,  and  laughing,  and 
finally  she  pats  Bobot  and  then  stands  on 
tiptoe  to  receive  the  parting  kisses  of  her 
much-beloved  son.  He  leads  Bobot  on 
round  the  cottage,  out  at  the  little  gate  in 
the  stone  fence.  He  stops  here  and  kisses 
his  hand  to  his  mother,  and  then  goes 
quickly  along  the  sandy  road  that  leads 
to  Trochu. 

The  mother  of  Jacques  has  not  followed 
him  to  the  gate.  Her  son  will  look  back 
for  her  when  he  reaches  the  cross-road, 
and  she  can  only  command  this  point  by 
standing  on  a  little  mound  which  Jacques 
has  made  for  her  beside  the  plot  of  herbs. 
She  mounts  this  and  stands  waiting  pa¬ 
tiently  ;  one  brown  hand  with  its  wedding- 
ring  finger  shades  her  eyes,  the  other  is 
doubled  into  her  waist  by  way  of  support. 
She  has  to  stand  some  minutes,  for  the 
line  of  yellow  sand  is  longer  to  traverse 
than  tp  look  at,  and  she  chatters  to  herself 
about  her  boy  : 

“  My  Jacques!  and  how  good  he  is  to 
his  mother !  He  takes  no  care  but  for 
her ;  and  at  his  age  he  is  so  fine,  so  hand¬ 
some  a  youth,  it  would  not  be  wonderful 
if  he  was  to  think  more  of  the  pretty  girls 
of  Trochu  than  of  his  silly  old  mother. 
There  is  Frangoise  Chenet ;  she  thinks  no 
one  sees,  poor  child,  but  I  can  see,  how,  as 
we  come  from  mass,  her  eyes  follow  after 
my  Jacques  as  he  gives  me  his  arm  to 
lean  on.  Well,  well,  she  is  a  good  girl — 
not  so  pretty  as  some,  but  she  likes  work 
better  than  fine  clothes,  and  she  will  be 
happier  than  Victoire  and  the  rest.  Ma 
foil  it  might  have  been  that  my  Jacques 
was  taken  with  the  bold,  black  eyes  of 
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Victoire.  Then  indeed  I  should  have 
cause  for  sorrow,  for  the  head  of  Victoire 
is  filled  with  thinking  of  the  ducasse  and 
fine  clothes.  She  will  never  be  a  house¬ 
wife.  Ah,  there  never  was  a  mother  so 
blessed  as  I  am  !” 

At  this  point  the  old  Eugenie — her 
name  is  Eugenie  Duclos — spies  out  her 
Jacques  and  Bobot  at  the  cross-road. 
They  wait  just  an  instant.  Jacques  waves 
his  cap  in  the  air,  and  then  the  road  turns 
suddenly,  and  they  are  out  of  sight. 

La  m6re  Duclos  comes  down  from  the 
mound  much  more  quickly  than  you 
might  expect  from  her  stooping  figure. 
She  gathers  a  few  herbs  for  the  pot-au-feu, 
and  goes  into  the  house  with  them.  There 
is  not  much  to  be  done  there.  Eugenie 
Duclos  rises  early,  and  the  cabbage  is 
already  shredded  and  in  the  soup-pot,  and 
cabbage  soup  and  fish  and  a  long  loaf  of 
dark-colored  bread  make  up  the  daily  fare 
of  the  cottage.  There  will  not  be  any  fish 
to-day,  for  Jacques  has  not  been  out  these 
last  nights,  unless,  indeed,  he  exchanges 
some  of  his  cabbage  with  his  friend  Pierre 
the  fisherman. 

But  the  old  woman  has  plenty  f?r  do ; 
there  are  many  broken  loops  in  the  net 
that  is  dry  on  the  vine  branches,  and  if 
there  were  not  these  there  would  be  stock¬ 
ings  to  knit  for  Jacques,  or  fresh  wood  to 
add  to  the  fagot  stack  from  among  the  fir 
trees  that  make  such  a  dark  background 
to  the  stunted  vineyard. 

The  hours  pass  away.  Jacques  is  usu¬ 
ally  home  again  between  three  and  four 
o’clock,  but  the  lengthening  shadows  teli 
his  mother  that  her  son  is  two  hours  late. 

“  Ma  foi,  Eugenie  !”  She  looks  anxious 
a  moment,  and  then  a  smile  brightens  the 
wrinkled  old  face.  “  Foolish  old  woman 
that  thou  art,  is  not  then  thy  Jacques  to 
make  an  acquaintance  as  his  brothers  did, 
and  smoke  a  pipe  with  a  friend,  and  chat 
with  a  girl  on  his  way  home  ?”  She  sighs 
a  little  and  looks  sad,  for  the  word  “  bro¬ 
thers”  has  conjured  up  a  row  of  stalwart, 
w'ell-grown  men,  who  have  been  taken 
from  their  home  one  by  one  to  serve  in 
the  army  of  the  empire.  But  these  were 
all  much  older  than  Jacques,  and  all  are 
gone  now — gone  to  the  old  father  laid  to 
sleep  in  the  cemetery  of  Trochu. 

A  sudden  tear  rolls  over  the  brown 
cheek  and  falls  on  the  twine  with  which 
she  is  threading  her  netting  needle. 

“  It  is  not  for  the  boys,”  she  says  hasti- 
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ly,  and  then  she  brushes  the  bright  drop 
away  with  her  sharp  knuckles ;  “  they 
have  gone  to  the  good  God;  but  some¬ 
times  it  is  very  hard  to  me  that  I  do  not 
know  where  so  much  as  one  of  my  four 
boys  lies.  For  my  man  it  is  different : 
every  Sunday  and  every  fgte  day  I  can  go 
and  pray  beside  his  grave,  and  keep  the 
cross  painted  and  the  immortelles  fresh ; 
but  I  can  never  go  to  Italy  or  to  Algeria 
— I  can  never  pray  beside  my  darlings, 
and  it  is  possible  that  no  one  else  has 
prayed  at  their  graves.  Ah,  but  it  is  a 
blessing  that  my  Jacques  has  not  been 
taken  for  this  new  war.  Monsieur  le 
Curd  has  said  they  do  not  take  the  only 
son  of  a  widow.” 

It  was  not  the  habit  of  Eugdnie  Duclos 
to  indulge  herself,  so  she  got  up,  and  to 
shake  off  her  unusual  depression,  began  to 
get  supper  ready. 

Jacques  must  come  in  soon  now;  and 
yet,  though  each  moment  she  expects  to 
hear  the  tinkle  of  Bobot’s  bells,  the  old 
woman’s  heart  does  not  lighten.  She 
bustles  about,  and  when  the  table  is  spread 
she  put  Bobot’s  supper  of  coarse  grass 
ready  for  him  under  the  shed. 

The  light  has  grown  level,  and  shows 
in  dusky  lines  of  red  behind  the  pine  wood; 
the  straight  stems  and  branches  of  tlie 
trees  panel  it  into  spaces.  It  is  dusk  in 
front  of  the  cottage  when  Eugdnie  once 
more  climbs  up  on  her  watch-tower. 

She  strains  her  eyes  towards  Trochu, 
but  no  one  is  in  sight.  “No  one,”  she 
sighs.  Just  then  there  comes  the  sudden 
faint  tinkle  she  had  been  listening  for. 

Something  must  have  happened.  Jac¬ 
ques  has  never  been  so  late;  the  self-re¬ 
straint  in  which  she  has  kept  herself  gives 
way.  She  opens  the  little  gate  and  hurries 
along  the  sandy  road. 

Her  heart  gives  a  great  jump  at  the 
sight  of  Jacques.  There  is  light  enough 
to  see  that  his  head  is  drooping  instead  of 
being  held  erect.  When  his  mother  comes 
close  up  to  him  she  sees  that  he  looks 
very  sad. 

Mechanically  she  takes  hold  of  Bobot’s 
bridle  and  leads  him  toward  the  cottage 
at  a  Iwisker  pace,  but  Jacques  does  not 
walk  beside  her. 

“  Ah  5a,  ma  m^re !”  he  says  in  answer 
to  her  greeting,  and  then  he  shrinks  back 
and  in  a  few  minutes  is  almost  hidden  in 
the  increasing  darkness. 

“  Mon  Dieu !” — Eugenie’s  heart  grows 


heavier  still — “what  has  happened?  It 
must  be  a  grievous  trouble  which  has 
come  to  my  poor  boy,  if  he  will  not  tell  it 
to  his  mother.” 

She  goes  on  musing.  Can  it  be  that 
Jacques  cares  for  Fran9oise,  as  Eugenie 
can  see  Fran^oise  cares  for  him,  and  that 
Jacques  has  discovered  some  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  his  happiness  ? 

“  But  that  is  not  to  be  thought  of,”  she 
says,  as  she  leads  Bobot  carefully  into  the 
garden.  “  To  begin  with,  Jacques  is  too 
young — he  would  not  speak  yet;  and 
Frangoise  has  only  her  old  grandmother, 
and  the  old  woman  owes  the  girl  too  much 
to  stand  between  her  and  my  Jacques. 
No  one  could  say  ‘No’  to  Jacques;  it  is 
not  love  that  is  troubling  my  boy.” 

Her  housewifely  instincts  quiet  her, 
anxiety.  She  takes  Bobot  to  his  shed 
and  then  lights  a  little  thin  candle  in  a 
wooden  candlestick  and  puts  it  on  the 
round  table  which  she  has  got  ready  for 
supper.  Two  wooden  bowls  and  spoons, 
two  horn  mugs,  and  a  narrow  roll  of  bread 
about  three  feet  long,  make  the  rest  of  her 
preparations. 

In  turn  she  takes  each  bowl  to  the 
stove,  fills  each  from  the  soup-pot,  and 
sets  both  on  the  table  to  cooL  She  has 
already  brought  in  a  dark  red  pitcher  of 
water  and  placed  it  in  the  comer  farthest 
from  the  stove,  but  now  she  goes  to  a  little 
cupboard  in  one  corner  of  the  room  and 
brings  out  a  black  bottle. 

“  My  good  man  used  to  say  that  wine 
was  sent  us  to  cheer  the  heavy-hearted, 
not  to  make  giddy  those  who  are  already 
joyful ;  my  Jacques  will  eat  his  potage  and 
drink  some  wine,  and  then  he  will  tell  me 
what  is  grieving  him.” 

But  though  Jacques  comes  in  and  sits 
down  at  the  table,  he  seems  unable  to  eat. 
All  at  once  he  notices  the  wine  bottle,  and 
he  half  fills  his  hom  cup  and  drinks  off  the 
liquor  greedily. 

“  Ma  foi !  But,  Jacques,  eat  then  at 
leas?t  a  bit  of  bread  ;  the  wine  flies  upward 
if  there  is  nothing  to  keep  it  down.” 

Jacques  does  not  smile;  his  lips  are  so 
firmly  closed  that  he  looks  almost  surly ; 
his  answer  is  to  put  his  hand  on  the  bottle 
and  pour  out  yet  another  draught. 

This  time  Eugenie  keeps  silence;  her 
anxiety  has  changed  to  alarm.  She  and 
her  son  are  so  very  poor  that  of  late  wine 
has  been  to  them  a  rare  luxury,  instead  of 
the  every-day  drink  that  it  is  in  some 
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southern  districts.  What  can  have  haj)-  bowed  face,  as  if  she  would  learn  it  off  by 
pened  !  heart,  so  that  she  might  know  him  again 

He  sits  upright  a  few  moments,  the  in  heaven.  She  could  not  summon  a  ray 
sternness  deepening  round  his  mouth;  of  hope;  had  she  not  seen  four  sons  depart’ 
then  suddenly  his  head  droops,  he  clasps  on  the  same  errand,  and  not  one  had 
his  hands  quickly  over  his  face  and  rests  come  back  ? 

his  elbows  on  the  table.  .  “  Mother,”  (Jacques  sp>oke  out  quickly 

His  mother  gets  up ;  she  puts  her  arms  and  gaily,  as  if  he  were  resolved  to  rouse 
around  his  neck  and  kisses  the  strong  her  from  her  abstraction,)  “  thou  must  not 
brown  hands  that  cover  his  face.  They  grieve  for  me.  It  is  only  because  I  think 
are  wet  with  tears,  and  as  her  arm  circles  the  winter  will  come  before  I  am  here 
round  him  as  only  a  mother’s  arm  can  again,  and  that  there  will  be  no  one  to  dig 
circle,  a  great  shuddering  sob  shakes  him  or  to  fetch  wood  and  water  for  thee,  that 
from  head  to  foot.  I  lament;  and  this  too  is  wrong.  We 

“  My  darling,  my  good  child,  tell  thy  have  not  sought  this,  my  mother ;  it  is 
mother  what  it  is,  then — who  is  it,  then,  sent  to  us ;  and  hast  thou  not  always  told 
my  Jacques,  who  has  so  grieved  thee?”  me  that,  if  we  bear  the  crosses  sent  to  us 
Just  the  same  caress,  almost  the  same  willingly,  they  are  not  hard  to  bear?” 
words  she  would  have  said  to  her  boy  ten  He  bent  down  and  kissed  her,  and  then 
years  ago.  She  draws  his  head  to  her  till  she  gave  way.  She  hid  her  face  on  the 
it  rests  on  her  shoulder,  but  she  asks  no  shoulder  of  her  darling  and  sobbed  and 
further  questions.  “My  brave  Jacques!  cried  bitterly ;  but  when  this  was  over  she 
my  good  boy!”  and  then  she  kisses  him  dried  her  eyes  and  tried  to  look  cheerfully 
and  waits  till  the  full  heart  can  speak  in  in  his  face. 

words.  “It  is  I  who  am  a  selfish  old  woman,”  she 

The  struggle  is  soon  over;  Jacques  said.  “What  do  I  know,  my  Jacques? 
pounds  his  knuckles  into  his  eyes  and  looks  Thou  wilt  come  back  to  me,  perhaps,, a 
ashamed,  yet  smiling.  corporal — who  can  say  ? — for  thou  art 

“  It  is  not  for  myself,  my  mother;  it  is  brave,  my  boy,  and  thou  wilt  make  a  good 
for  thee.  There  is  a  levy  of  fresh  troops,  soldier.  Allons !  I  must  think  of  thy 
and — and  I  am  taken,  my  mother.”  .  linen.  How  soon  ?”  Here  she  broke  off 
It  was  very  sad  to  see  the  sudden  pale-  abruptly  and  turned  away, 
ness  of  the  cheery  okl  face — to  see  the  ‘‘ two  ™y  said  Jacques 

light  fade  from  those  dark  bright  eyes  so  simply ;  but  he  was  glad  that  she  went 
widely  opened  on  her  son.  Jacques  sat  an  away  and  left  him ;  he  felt  that  they  were 
instant  spelled  by  the  change  in  his  mother’s  only  prolonging  a  common  misery  by  this 
face,  then  rose  up  and  placed  her  in  the  show  of  courage  towards  each  other, 
chair  in  which  he  had  been  sitting.  He  They  kissed  each  other  much  as  usual 
felt  that  she  was  trembling  and  her  hands  when  they  said  good-night,  but  Eugenie 
were  quite  cold.  could  not  sleep.  She  was  up  with  the  sun 

“  It  is  like  this,  my  mother :  thou  — and  it  rose  early  then — and  after  she 
knowest  that  we  have  heard  the  empire  had  set  her  son’s  breakfast  she  trudged  off 
has  been  insulted  by  these  Prussians,  and  to  the  little  church  just  this  side  of  I'rochu, 
that  our  Emperor  will  avenge  the  insult  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Gr4ce. 
and  carry  fire  and  sword  to  the  homes  of  But  for  the  altar  lights  the  church  would 
these  invaders.  This  is  well,  and  no  doubt  have  been  in  darkness ;  there  were  only  a 
it  will  be  done  ;  but  what  then,  my  mother  ?  few  other  worshippers,  and  when  mass 
Meantime  these  Prussian  brigands  have  was  said  it  seemed  to  Eugenie  that  one  of 
terrible  guns,  and  mow  down  our  brave  these  was  lingering,  like  herself,  to  speak 
hearts  like  grass.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  monsieur  le  cur^. 
to  make  exemptions.  I  have  spoken  to  Eugenie  went  out  of  the  church  and 
M.  le  Maire;  he  came  up  just  as  my  name  stood  waiting  in  the  road.  The  sky  was 
was  being  taken,  but  he  only  sighed  and  overcast,  and  the  cool  grey  haze  seemed 
looked  sorry.  ‘  Make  the  best  of  it,  in  keeping  with  the  intense  stillness.  It 
Jacques,’  he  said.  was  a  bare,  treeless  spot,  and  not  even  the 

Jacques  paused  here,  but  his  mother  chirp  of  a  bird  or  the  whirr  of  an  insect 
did  not  speak.  She  made  no  complaint ;  broke  the  quiet.  There  came  a  footstep, 
she  only  sat  still,  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  son’s  and  Eugenie  started  and  recognized  a  girl 
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with  a  lilac  kerchief  drawn  forward  over 
her  cap. 

“  Ma  foi,  Fran^oise  !  Who  would  have 
thought  of  seeing  you  so  far  from  home  at 
this  hour,  and  it  is  neither  Sunday  nor  a 
figte  day. 

l.a  mhre  Duclos  looked  searchingly  for 
an  instant,  but  then  the  downcast  blush¬ 
ing  face  answered  all  questions.  When 
monsieur  le  cure  came  out  of  the  sacristy 
he  found  Eugenie  kissing  Frangoise  as  if 
she  were  her  ^'n  child. 

T’he  good  pnest  walked  part  of  the  way 
home  with  Eugenie,  and  then  she  went  in 
alone  and  spent  this  last  sorrowful  day 
with  her  son. 

'I'hey  had  not  many  words  for  each 
other;  now  and  then  Jacques,  as  he 
passed  w'here  she  sat  stitching,  stooped 
down  and  kissed  his  mother.  In  the 
afternoon  he  had  to  go  to  Trochu,  and 
this  absence  was  almost  a  relief;  for  the 
brave  old  woman  struggled  hard  to  keep 
from  tears,  and  the  very  sight  of  the  loved 
face  made  her  eyes  swim  as  she  bent  over 
her  work. 

I’hen  came  the  sad  good-night,  and  at 
last  the  dreaded  moment  of  parting.  It 
had  been  so  long  in  coming  through  those 
hours  of  suppressed  sorrow,  and  yet  now 
it  seemed  to  Eugenie  that  the  day  had 
made  a  bound  from  morning  to  afternoon. 
All  was  ready — ^Jacques  and  his  bundle; 
his  mother  too  was  ready  to  go  with  him ; 
only  Bobot  was  left  behind. 

Hie  men  were  all  to  be  marched  to  the 
nearest  railway  station,  their  destination 
being  Orleans;  but  Jacques  had  got  his 
mother  to  promise  she  would  leave  him 
before  he  fairly  started. 

“  What  use,”  he  said,  “  to  stand  and  be 
pushed  aside  in  a  crowd,  and  yet  not  to  be 
able,  perhaps,  to  see  me  ?” 

Eugenie  cannot  thwart  his  slightest 
wisli.  They  are  close  to  Trochu  now,  and 
Jacques  stops. 

“  (lood-bye,  my  mother !”  He  takes 
her  in  his  arms,  almost  lifting  her  off  the 
ground,  and  she  feels  the  sobs  he  cannot 
keep  back  now. 

“  God  bless  thee,  my  Jacques  !”  and  it 
is  over.  He  hurries  away  so  fast  that 
when  he  turns  back  to  kiss  his  hand  the 
small  bent  figure  seems  far  off  as  it  stands 
gazing  after  him. 

II. 

It  is  a  hot  afternoon  in  the  hot  August 
of  1870.  The  voiture  which  runs  three 


times  a  week  between  the  town  of  D 

and  the  village  of  O - has  been  ready 

to  start  for  an  hour ;  but  as  no  passengers 
have  appeared,  the  said  voiture — a  cross 
between  an  old-fashioned  diligence  and  a 
wooden  omnibus — is  disinclined  to  start 
empty.  The  horses  stamp  and  shake  their 
rope  harness ;  the  driver  stands  just  within 
the  entrance  of  the  Hbtel  de  tUnivers 
smoking  his  pipe;  while  the  conducteur 
chats  and  smiles  with  Mdlle.  Sophie,  the 
fille  de  boutique  at  the  confectionei^s  in 
jhe  street  over  the  way.  The  street  itself 
is  narrow  and  the  houses  are  high ;  there  is, 
therefore,  shadow  in  it,  but  this  shadow 
brings  out  the  glare  of  the  little  place  yet 
more  strongly;  for  though  the  Hbtel  de 

r  Univers  is  the  smallest  inn  in  D - ,  it 

has  a  place  of  its  own,  and  the  voiture 
stands  therein. 

The  driver  stands  in  shadow,  but  he  feels 
for  his  horses ;  the  poor  animals’  tails  are 
tied  up  with  scarlet,  and  they  can  only 
stamp  when  the  flies  give  a  sharper  bite 
than  usual;  the  last  stamp  has  been  so' 
vigorous  that  it  has  nearly  upset  the 
voiture. 

“  Diable !” — the  driver  takes  his  pipe 
out  of  his  mouth — “  it  cannot  well  be 
hotter,  and  it  is  not  yet  mid-day.” 

The  place  is  a  triangle ;  the  shady  street 
is  at  its  apex,  and  at  each  of  the  other 
angles  is  an  op>ening,  both  leading  away 
into  the  country  and  both  with  houses 
only  on  one  side.  Down  the  steepest  of 
these  two  roads  comes  a  moving  object 
towards  the  place.  It  is  hard  to  say  at 
first  what  it  is;  it  may  be  a  man  or  a 
woman  ;  or  it  may  be  a  small  cow.  It  is 
dark,  and  if  it  moves  on  two  legs  it  is 
bent  double,  it  seems  to  roll  forward  like  a 
ball. 

“  Diable,”  the  driver  says  again.  It  is 
perhaps  a  favorite  expression,  or  it  may  be 
he  is  too  hot  to  seek  another. 

*“  J  oseph  I”  The  conducteur  nods  to 
Mdlle.  Sophie,  and  comes  forward  at  the 
summons  of  his  chief,  for  the  driver  is  also 
the  proprietor  of  the  voiture.  “  Lookout, 
vagabond  that  thou  art,  and  tell  what  this 
is  that  comes  along  the  road  from  Merly.” 

“That” — Joseph  gasps  as  he  comes 
into  the  blaze  of  sunshine,  and  wipes  his 
big  brown  face  with  a  red  handkerchief — 
“  that  is  an  old  woman.  Hast  thou  then 
never  seen  one  before,  my  friend  ?” 

The  driver  looks  sulky ;  he  puts  his 
broad  hand  up  to  screen  his  eyes  and  takes 
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a  long  look  at  the  strangely  moving  ob¬ 
ject. 

“  Ma  foi,  it  is  then  a  woman  who  has 
the  nature  of  a  crab ;  she  walks  with  one 
side  only.” 

“  When  does  this  voiture  start  for 
O - ?”  says  a  voice. 

The  driver  starts  and  takes  off  his  straw 
hat  to  an  unmistakable  Englishman ;  he 
has  spoken  those  few  words  with  very 
little  accent,  it  is  true,  but  then  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  English  aspect  of  his  face, 
his  figure,  and  the  baggage  which  a  gamin 
is  wheeling  up  in  a  b^ow  from  the  shady 
street  opposite. 

“  Immediately,  m’sieur — at  the  service 
of  m’sieur.”  Here  the  driver  pulls  off  his 
hat  again. 

The  Englishman  is  a  pleasant-looking 
man  about  thirty  years  old,  with  a  mas¬ 
sive  and  yet  high  forehead,  a  severe 
straight  nose,  and  earnest  deep-set  blue 
eyes ;  it  does  not  signify  about  the  shape 
of  the  mouth  when  one  wears  such  a  long 
tawny  beard  as  this  Mr.  Martin  does. 
For  his  name  is  Martin — Martin  on  his 
p>ortmanteau,  Martin  on  his'  writing-box, 
and  Martin  on  another  clamped  box  so 
heavy  that  it  surely  holds  either  books  or 
plate. 

He  stands  and  sees  his  baggage  dis- 
|X>sed  of  with  quiet  determination;  he 
does  not  worry  or  fidget,  but  he  checks 
the  reckless  handling  of  the  gamin  and 
the  leisurely  dawdling  of  the  conducteur. 

The  driver  meantime  gives  a  last  look 
to  his  horses,  and  then  before  he  mounts 
his  high  perch  he  glances  up  the  road  to 
see  what  has  become  of  the  old  woman. 
Behold  her !  very  red  in  face — as  much 
face  as  can  be  seen  under  a  yellow  ker¬ 
chief — panting  and  gasping  for  breath, 
but  with  a  cheery  smile  of  gladness  round 
her  parted  lips,  courtesying  close  beside 
him. 

*•  What  is  it  then,  my  mother  ?” 

It  is  as  the  driver  has  said;  the  old 
woman  moves  her  right  side  nearer  to  him, 
and  draws  the  other  side  after  it  with  an 
effort. 

“  Bonjour,  m’sieur.  You  go  to  O - , 

is  it  not  so  ?” 

“  But  yes,  my  mother,  the  letters  are 
painted  large  enough.”  He  points  to  the 
inscription  in  flaming  scarlet  letters  on  the 
black  body  of  the  voiture. 

“  M’sieur,  I  am  the  mother  of  Jacques, 
our  Jacques — who  has  been  badly  wound¬ 


ed  in  the  last  battle.  What  do  I  know  ? 
there  has  been  jierhaps  another  battle 
since.  I  have  travelled  for  four  days, 
m’sieur,  from  Trochu,  for  I  have  no  money 
to  spend  on  voitures ;  but  I  have  this, 
m’sieur,  if  it  will  pay  for  my  journey  to 

O - .”  She  holds  up  a  half-franc  piece. 

The  driver  scratches  his  head. 

“  One  franc  for  the  interieur,  a  franc 
and  a  half  for  the  coupe,  ma  mfere.” 
Here  he  pauses  and  looks  at  the  bent 
mother  of  Jacques';  she  l^ks  up  at  him. 
Her  face  is  still  red.  The  olaze  on  it  has 
been  scorched  thereon  by  miles  of  toil 
along  the  barren  high  road.  She  cannot 
turn  pale.  She  does  not  cry  or  sob,  but  a 
sudden  droop  spreads  over  the  whole 
countenance;  the  cheery  life  that  lay 
sparkling  in  those  dark  old  eyes  has  de¬ 
parted. 

The  Englishman  listens  attentively. 
Being  a  man,  he  listens  to  the  end. 

“  But,  my  good  mother,”  says  the  driv¬ 
er,  “  you  may  not  think  it  to  look  at  me, 
but  I  too  have  a  son  fighting  those  ac¬ 
cursed  Prussians,  and  for  my  son’s  sake 
you  shall  ride  part  of  the  way  to  O - .” 

He  opens  the  door  of  the  interieur. 
“  Cocher,”  the  Englishman  touches  him 
on  the  shoulder,  “  I  take  the  coupe  for 
myself,  and  this  good  woman  can  travel 
with  me.  I  prefer  her  company.” 

This  last  in  answer  to  a  shrug  of  depre¬ 
cation  from  the  driver. 

The  conducteur  opens  the  door  of  the 
coup^.  The  Englishman  takes  off  his  hat 
to  the  courtesying  old  woman,  and  waits 
till  she  takes  her  place.  Then  he  gets  in  ; 
the  driver  mounts  the  box.  The  con¬ 
ducteur  waves  his  hand  toward  the  shop- 
window  of  Mdlle.  Sophie.  The  voiture 
lurches,  creaks,  and  with  much  noise  of 
rattling  over  the  round  stones  of  the  place, 
and  an  occasional  crack  of  the  driver’s 
whip  mingling  with  his  sharp  adjurations 
to  his  horses,  the  vehicle  moves  off  along 
the  second  of  the  two  country  roads. 

“  Has  your  son  been  long  in  the  army  ?” 
The  Englishman  has  settled  himself  com¬ 
fortably  in  his  comer,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  the  mother  of  Jacques  to  fol¬ 
low  his  example,  but  she  sits  on  the  edge 
of  the  cushioned  seat  as  if  she  were  un¬ 
used  to  luxuries.  It  may  be  that  her 
heart  is  too  full  to  be  able  to  think  of  com¬ 
fort,  or  aught  relating  to  self. 

She  turns  round  and  looks  at  her  ques¬ 
tioner  ;  her  eyes  glisten  while  she  speaks : 
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“  But  no,  m’sieur,  he  is  my  youngest,  and 
he  has  said — my  Jacques  did — that  he 
will  never  leave  his  mother.  But  what 
will  you  ?  he  was  all  I  had  to  give,  and 
when  this  war  came  it  was  not  likely  he 
would  be  passed  over.  He  is  a  fine  boy, 
m’sieur,  is  my  Jacques;  ah,  and  so  were 
the  others !”  She  sighed  and  broke  off 
abruptly. 

**  Have  you  other  children  ?”  There  is 
a  patient  sweetness  in  the  wrinkled  face, 
such  a  mingling  of  sorrow  and  hope  in 
the  glistening  dark  eyes,  that  the  English¬ 
man  is  stirred  out  of  his  usual  indifference 
to  fellow-travellfljs. 

“  I  am  the  mother  of  five,  m’sieur,  but 
the  others  were  much,  much  older  than 
Jacques.  They  were  all  taken  for  sol¬ 
diers.  Two  of  them  died  at  Magenta, 
and  two  in  Algeria,  and  now  my  Jacques 
too  is  wounded.” 

“  And  you  are  on  your  way  to  nurse 
him  ?  Have  you  come  from  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  ?” 

“  From  Trochu,  m’sieur.  It  is  some 
miles  from  Bordeaux.  If  I  could  have 
gone  by  the  railroad  it  would  not  have 
taken  so  long.  As  it  is,  I  have  been  four 
days.” 

“  But  you  cannot  have  walked  all  that 
immense  distance ;  and  you  are  lame, 
too !” 

“  Pardon,  m’sieur,  but  I  have  walked 
the  most  of  it  except  when  I  have  gone  a 
little  way  in  a  charrette.  Consider, 
m’sieut — how  else  could  I  get  to  Jacques  ? 
I  have  a  little  money,  it  is  true — see  here, 
m’sieur.”  She  unfastens  the  handkerchief 
which  is  tied  over  her  cap  and  shows  the 
end  of  the  stocking  head-gear  knotted  be¬ 
low  the  tassel.  “  But  I  carry  that  to  my 
Jacques.  He  cannot  walk,  the  poor  boy, 
and  I  must  take  him  home  with  me  to 
Trochu  as  soon  as  he  can  leave  the  ambu¬ 
lance.  And,  m’sieur,  with  the  pardon  of 
m’sieur,  I  am  not  lame.  My  feet  are  sore 
and  blistered,  and  a  stone  has  got  into  my 
sabot  and  has  cut  my  left  foot.  It  is  for 
that  reason,  m’sieur,  that  I  am  so  glad  to 

find  a  voiture  which  goes  to  O - .  I 

shall  tell  Jacques  of  the  bounty  of  m’sieur, 
and  we  will  both  pray  for  him,  and  that  he 
may  not  be  wounded  in  battle.” 

The  Englishman  is  silent.  He  thinks 
of  the  intense  heat  of  these  last  four  days, 
and  of  the  sandy,  flinty  roads  that  lie  be¬ 
tween  O -  and  Trochu,  for  he  is  a 

traveller ;  and  then  he  looks  at  the  frail. 


bent  form  beside  him,  so  spare  and  flesh¬ 
less,  and  yet  with  such  small  bones  that 
they  scarcely  show  under  the  wrinkled 
skin. 

“  But  I  suppose  Jacques  would  have 
come  to  you  as  soon  as  he  was  strong 
enough  ?” 

The  withered  lips  are  pressed  tightly 
together,  but  they  quiver  nevertheless. 
She  keeps  her  eye  steadfastly  fixed  on  the 
Englishman. 

“  It  may  be  that  he  will  never  be  strong  ; 
that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  good  God ;  but 
he  will  be  happier  for  the  sight  of  his 
mother.  Ah,  m’sieur,  you  do  not  know 
the  loving  heart  of  my  Jacques.” 

She  turned  her  face  away  abruptly,  and 
then  came  a  little  choking  sob.  It  was 
not  as  if  she  were  ashamed  of  her  sorrow, 
but  she  would  not  obtrude  it  on  her  com¬ 
panion.  He  left  her  in  peace.  He 
thought  if  she  cried  herself  to  sleep  it 
would  do  her  good ;  and  she  did  sleep 
peacefully. 

Just  at  two  o’clock  the  voiture  halted. 
It  had  halted  before,  but  not  with  so  violent 
a  jerk.  The  old  woman  started,  awoke, 
and  the  Englishman,  who  had  dozed  off 
for  a  few  minutes,  yawned,  and  shook 
himself.  The  conducteur  came  to  the 
door  of  the  coup^. 

“  We  are  near  O - ,  m’sieur.  Where 

does  m’sieur  wish  to  be  set  down  ?” 

“  At  the  hospital.” 

“  Bien,  m’sfeur !” 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  rolling 
again  along  the  high  road. 

“  When  you  get  to  the  hospital  how 
shall  you  find  your  son  ?”  The  English¬ 
man  had  been  in  similar  scenes,  and  he 
foresaw  that  a  crowd  of  wounded  and  dy¬ 
ing  men  lay  at  O - . 

“  Pardon,  m’sieur,  but  I  have  the  num¬ 
ber  of  my  Jacques.  He  is  number  seven. 
And  also  I  have  the  chaplain’s  letter.  I 
am  to  ask  for  M’sieur  Saxe,  the  chaplain, 
and  he  will  conduct  me  to  my  Jacques.” 

Again  her  eyes  glisten  with  that  won¬ 
derful  blending  of  hope  and  sorrow. 
Hitherto  their  way  has  lain  across  open 
country,  unscathed  as  yet  by  the  tread  of 
war ;  only  the  untilled  fields  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  crops  speak  of  the  universal  deso¬ 
lation  that  broods  over  France.  But  close 

to  O - -  everything  changes ;  blackened 

houses  in  ruins,  others  riddled  with  balls, 
and  windowless,  are  to  be  seen  on  all 
sides  as  the  voiture  draws  up  within  a 
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short  distance  of  the  hospital.  The  Eng¬ 
lishman  helps  his  companion  out  of  the 
voiture  very  carefully. 

“  My  visit  here,”  he  says,  “  is  to  Dr, 

L - -,  the  head  of  the  medical  staff.  If  I 

can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you,  you  will 
find  me  at  his  quarters.” 

The  glistening  eyes  twinkle,  but  it  is  an 
effort  to  hold  back  the  tears  which  run 
freely  over  her  withered,  scorched  cheeks. 

“  M’sieur,”  she  says  in  a  quivering  voice, 
“  I  cannot  thank  you  enough,  but  if  you 
will  come  to  see  my  Jacques  we  will  thank 
you  together.” 

The  Englishman  is  going  to  answer 
her,  but  his  hand  is  grasped  suddenly  by 
some  one  who  has  come  out  of  the  hospital. 

“  Ma  foi,  Martin,  I  did  not  look  for 
you  so  soon  ;  are  you  really  come  to  help 
us  ?” 

“  I  am  come  to  do  what  I  can.  I  have 
no  medical  skill,  but  I  am  a  tolerable 

nurse.  But,  L - ,  this  good  woman  has 

a  son  badly  wounded ;  she  is  anxious  to 
see  him.”  Then  in  a  lower  voice  he 
told  the  story  of  her  weary  journey  and 
of  her  letter  from  the  chaplain.  Mon¬ 
sieur  1> -  answered  at  once,  but  he 

spoke  to  the  old  woman  instead  of  to  his 
friend. 

“  Madame,  your  son  is  in  excellent 
hands.  Monsieur  Saxe  is  as  good  a  doc¬ 
tor  as  he  is  a  priest.  I  will  take  you  to 
him  at  once.” 

She  made  a  deep  courttsy,  and  once 
more  hope  returned  to  her  dark  eyes. 
There  was  an  indescribable  expression  of 
thankful  resignation  in  her  face,  and  in  the 
thin  brown  hands  which  she  folded  one 
over  the  other  as  she  followed  the  doctor 
to  the  entrance  of  the  long,  low  building. 

Dr.  L - spoke  to  a  woman  dressed  like 

a  Sister  and  jwinted  to  the  mother  of 
Jacques.  The  Sister  shook  her  head. 

“  'The  E^r’e  Saxe  is  not  to  be  seen  just 
now,”  she  said.  “  He  is  burj'ing  a  poor 
boy  that  died  last  night.” 

“  Then  you  will  wait  till  he  returns,” 
said  Dr.  L — “  Come,  Martin,  I  will 
take  you  round  at  once.” 

The  rapidity,  the  keenness  of  decision 
in  the  dark-eyed  doctor  has  imposed  silence 
on  his  companions.  Mr.  Martin  nods  at 
the  old  woman  and  follows  into  the  hospi¬ 
tal.  The  Sister  stands  looking  at  the 
mother  of  Jacques.  The  ScEur  Ursule  has 
a  broad,  good-natured  face,  and  looks  piti¬ 
fully  at  the  weary  woman. 


[November, 

“  Madame,  is  it  far  to  the  cemetery  ?” 

The  Sister’s  eyes  open  widely.  “On 
the  contrary,  it  is  too  near ;  but  you  will 
not  see  our  good  father  any  sooner  for 
seeking  him  there.  Will  you  not  be  glad 
to  rest  till  Monsieur  Saxe  comes  in  ?  You 
are  surely  very  weary ;  I  will  take  you 
where  you  can  repose  yourself.” 

“  I  thank  you,  madame,  but  I  too  would 
like  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  poor  boy 
who  died  la.st  night.  Madame,  I  have  lost 
four  boys  in  battles,  and  it  may  be  that 
good  souls  have  also  prayed  at  their  lone¬ 
ly  graves.” 

“  Bien,  my  mother,  as  you  will.”  The 
Sister  points  out  the  way  to  the  cemetery, 
and  then  hastens  back  to  her  duties. 

But  the  mother  of  Jacques  finds  that  she 
has  more  power  in  intention  than  in  execu¬ 
tion.  While  she  sat  resting  on  the  cushion 
of  the  voiture  wondering  at  its  softness, 
her  back  and  her  legs  have  stiffened ;  she 
can  scarcely  move  along  the  way  the  Sis¬ 
ter  pointed  out.  A  desolate  way  enough, 
with  ruined  cottages  on  each  side,  till  they 
give  place  to  what  has  been  a  stone  fence 
scattered  in  heaps  beside  the  road.  There 
is  no  living  sight  or  sound  except  a  crowd 
of  gnats  which  trumpet  forth  a  joy  song 
at  the  approach  of  a  victim.  They  buzz 
about  her  head,  they  settle  on  her  face  and 
hands,  but  she  does  not  notice  them.  An¬ 
other  murmur,  lower  than  that  of  the  gnats, 
has  reached  her,  and  she  turns  in  on  the 
right  between  the  heaps  of  grey  stones. 
This  has  been  a  field  once,  but  thp  grass 
has  been  trodden  away.  There  are  already 
several  earth  mounds  rising  about  its  brown 
surface.  A  priest  and  his  attendants  stand 
beside  an  open  grave,  and  near  are  several 
men  who  have  already  lowered  the  body. 
The  service  is  nearly  ended.  The  priest 
takes  the  aspersory  from  his  assistant, 
walks  round  the  grave  and  sprinkles  the 
coffin  for  the  last  time,  and  then  he  chants 
the  versicles  while  the  assistants  make  the 
responses.  Then  all  kneel  while  the  priest 
offers  the  last  prayer,  and  the  mother  of 
Jacques,  spite  of  her  stiffness,  kneels  reve¬ 
rently  with  the  rest  and  prays  earnestly 
that  the  departed  one  “  may  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  choirs  of  angels.”  I’he 
church  has  been  destroyed  by  the  Prus¬ 
sians,  so  the  De  profundis  is  said  at  the 
grave  itself.  The  priest  and  assistants 
depart.  The  bystanders  have  noticed  the 
deep  reverence  and  earnestness  of  the 
stranger’s  prayers,  and  two  of  them,  as 
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they  go  back  along  the  road,  speak  of  it 
one  to  another : 

“  She  is  a  parent  or  some  friend,  but  it 
is  Strang^  she  was  not  there  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.” 

His  companion  turns  round  and  sees 
the  old  woman  following  them.  Le  Pfcre 
Saxe  is  some  way  on  ahead,  but  she  will 
not  venture  to  address  herself  to  him  until 
he  has  put  off  his  surplice. 

“  Ma  nibre,”  says  one  of  the  men  kindly, 
^  “  is  it  any  one  belonging  to  you  that  we 
have  been  laying  there  ?” 

“  But  no.  I  thank  you,  my  friend,  for 
your  kind  tliought.  I  am  a  stranger  just 
arrived  from  Trochu,  and  I  thought  I 
would  pray  for  the  departed  one,  that  is 
all.  Au  revoir,  my  good  friend.” 

She  nods  and  falls  into  the  rear.  Her 
poor  stiff  kne'es  tremble,  but  still  the  glad¬ 
ness  is  in  her  eyes.  Soon,  very  soon  now, 
she  shall  reach  the  hospital  and  be  with 
her  J  acques. 

“They  can  nurse  him  better  than  I 
can,”  she  says,  dragging  one  weary  foot 
after  its  fellow,  and  panting  in  the  treeless 
road,  “but  my  Jacques  will  love  dearly  to 
see  me.  He  loves  his  mother  and  tries  to 
comfort  her,  does  my  Jacques.” 

Her  kind  friend,  Mr.  Martin,  stands  at 
the  door  as  she  goes  in.  She  makes  him 
a  deep  courtesy. 

“  How  ill  he  looks — and  yet  he  has  not 
had  nearly  so  long  a  journey  as  I  have. 
.\h !  it  is  as  the  good  cure  says,  the  back 
is  always  made  for  the  burden.” 

Mr.  Martin  had  come  out  to  breathe 
^  the  air  and  refresh  his  mind  from  the  terri¬ 
ble  sights  and  sufferings  he  had  been  wit¬ 
nessing — suffering  which  only  insensibility 
could  alleviate,  which  only  death  could 
cure.  He  shuddered,  as  he  leaned  against 
the  open  doorway,  in  thinking  of  the  mere 
physical  pain  that  was  being  endured  over 
almost  the  whole  of  France.  “  And  this  is 
not  all ;  there  is  mental  agony  still  greater 
in  the  desolate  homes,  widowed  mothers 
and  their  little  ones.  That  poor  creature 
now  ” — he  smiled  as  she  courtesied — “  how 
will  she  find  her  son  ?  Perhaps  suffering 
the  tortures  of  those  poor  fellows  I  have 
just  left;  perhaps  more  mercifully  dying; 
and  yet  how  hard  for  her  to  have  taken 
that  long,  devoted  journey  just  to  see  him 
die !” 

Meanwhile  the  old  woman  waited  na- 
tiently  in  the  small  boarded  space  which 
served  as  entrance.  Presently  the  man 
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who  had  spoken  to  her  on  the  road  came 
close  up  to  where  she  stood. 

“  Well,  my  mother,”  he  said,  “  what  are 
you  looking  for  ?” 

“  Pardon,  but  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
m’sieur  the  chaplain,  and  he  tells  me  to 
ask  foe  him  and  he  will  take  me  to  the 
person  I  am  come  to  see.” 

“In  good  time,  my  mother;  then  you 
will  do  well  to  come  with  me.  I  am  going 
to  find  the  father  himself.” 

He  opened  a  door  in  the  wooden  parti¬ 
tion  and  held  it  while  she  passed  into  the 
hospital.  The  patients  lay  on  straw  on 
one  side  of  the  long,  narrow  shed,  some 
with  coverlets  over  them,  but  the  greater 
number  had  tossed  these  off  in  their  fever¬ 
ish  movements.  Bandaged  legs  and  arms 
and  heads  were  everywhere ;  and  in  some 
faces,  where  there  was  no  apparent  injury, 
the  expression  of  agony  was  terrible.  The 
mother  of  Jacques  was  full  of  the  thought 
of  her  son,  but  she  could  not  pass  unmov¬ 
ed  by  this  line  of  haggard  sufferers. 

“  Poor  man !  poor  boy !”  she  murmur¬ 
ed  ;  and  once  or  twice  she  bent  down  and 
strove  to  place  the  coverlet  over  a  sufferer 
who  had  thrown  it  off  in  his  restless  strug¬ 
gles. 

Her  conductor  opened  a  door  at  the 
end,  and  she  found  herself  in  the  open  air 
again,  facing  another  of  the  long  low 
sheds. 

Dr.  L.  stood  here.  He  was  speaking 
eagerly  to  a  priest.  He  only  wore  his  cas¬ 
sock  now,  but  the  old  woman  recognized  the 
Pfere  Saxe.  Her  conductor  stood  waiting, 
but  Dr.  L.  had  heard  their  approach,  and 
he  looked  up  quickly. 

“  But  yes,  father,”  he  said  to  the  priest, 
“  here  is  a  good  woman  who  came  from 

O - this  morning.  You  have  charge  of 

her  son,  it  seems.  Will  you  take  her  to 
him  ?” 

Her  heart  throbbed  fast  Till  now  her 
quiet  faith  had  kept  her  calm,  but  the 
nearness  of  coming  joy  was  harder  to  bear 
in  patience  than  the  long  suspense  had 
been.  Pbre  Saxe  looked  very  kindly  at 
her.  “  I  have  already  seen  you  this  morn¬ 
ing.” 

She  courtesied,  but  her  knees  trembled. 

“  Can  you  tell  me  your  son’s  number  ? 

I  fear  we  have  but  few  names  in  this 
ward.” 

He  opens  the  door.  The  ward  is  light¬ 
er  and  more  cheerful  looking  than  that 
through  which  she  has  passed.  There  are. 
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fewer  patients,  and  their  beds  look  more 
comfortable.  The  bed  nearest  the  door  is 
empty. 

“  Will  you  tell  me  the  number  ?”  repeats 
the  priest. 

“Number  seven,  at  your  service,  mon 
p^re.”  • 

The  Sister  is  at  the  further  end  of  the 
room,  and  Dr.  L.  has  gone  on  to  look  at 
her  patients.  Site  comes  up  quickly  to 
Pbre  Saxe  while  the  old  woman  speaks ; 
then  she  too  speaks  and  looks  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room. 

“  Follow  me,”  says  Monsieur  Saxe. 

'I’he  mother  of  lacques  gives  a  straining, 
wistful  look  at  every  face  as  she  passes, 
but  she  sees  no  one  like  her  handsome  boy. 
•The  men  who  lie  here  are  all  bearded,  and 
look  as  if  they  had  served  in  many  cam¬ 
paigns,  though  their  faces  are  so  pale  and 
bloodless.  Pbre  Saxe  halts  before  a  bed 
and  looks  round  for  her,  but  she  does  not 
hurry  forward  as  he  expects.  It  is  a  youth, 
it.  is  true,  who  lies  there,  but  it  is  not  her 
son.  She  shakes  her  head. 

“  This  is  not,  then,  number  seven  ?"  the 
priest  says  to  the  Sister. 

“  No,  my  father,  this  is  number  seven¬ 
teen  ;  number  seven" -  The  Sister 

does  not  end  her  sentence  in  words.  I’lie 
cheerful  smile  fades  from  her  broad  face 
and  leaves  a  look  of  sad  sympathy  as  she 
glances  on  to  the  empty  bed  next  the 
doorway.  Le  Pfere  Saxe  looks  sad  too, 
but  he  hopes  to  save  the  mother  of 
Jacques  from  thus  suddenly  learning  the 
truth. 

“  Come  with  me,  my  good  mother,”  he 
says,  and  he  leads  the  way  out  of  the 
ward. 

I'he  mother  of  Jacques  does  not  speak. 
Slie  looks  from  the  face  of  the  Sister  to 
that  of  the  priest,  and  she  learns  all  that  they 
are  mercifully  trying  to  withhold  from  her. 
She  does  not  cry  out  or  sink  down  under 


the  shock.  Very  quietly  she  follows  the 
priest  till  lie  reaches  the  foot  of  the  empty 
bed  by  the  door,  and  there  kneels  down. 
She  clasps  her  wrinkled  hands  over  her 
face,  but  there  is  no  sobbing  burst  of  grief. 
Only  the  p^re,  as  he  stands  pityingly  be¬ 
side  her,  sees  tears  trickle  through  the 
trembling  fingers.  He  l)ends  down  and 
whispers,  “  He  was  so  patient  and  good, 
your  Jacques;  and  you  prayed  for  him 
this  morning.  His  last  wish  was,  that  you 
should  know  where  he  lay,  and  God  in 
His  mercy  guided  you  Himself  thither.” 

He  holds  his  crucifix  to  her,  and  she 
kisses  it  reverently,  and  then  he  offers  up 
a  prayer  for  the  departed  spirit  of  her  son. 

The  voiture  stands  waiting  to  go  back 

to  D - next  morning.  There  are  no 

other  passengers  except  the  mother  of 
Jacques.  Mr.  Martin  has  come  to  see  her 
off,  and  he  shakes  her  hand  heartily  as  he 
places  her  in  the  voiture. 

“  Yours  has  been  a  weary  sorrow,  my 
friend,  but  you  have  borne  it  like  a  hero¬ 
ine.” 

The  old  eyes  glisten  even  yet  as  she 
looks  at  him. 

“  Monsieur,  my  trouble  might  have 
been  worse.  My  Jacques” — here  the 
tears  run  over — “  was  always  so  strong, 
so  manly  !  He  would  never  be  helped  or 
waited  on.  He  did  all  for  me,  and  if  he 
had  lived  he  must  have  lieen,  the  pfere 
says,  a  poor,  helpless  cripple,  and  the  good 
God  has  spared  him  this  torment.  M’sieur, 

I  must  now  go  home  and  comfort  the 
poor  child  who  loved  him.  Adieu  !  my  • 
good  m’sieur :  I  cannot  thank  you.  Ah  ! 
if  it  had  not  been  for  you  I  should  per¬ 
haps  not  have  assisted  at  his  burial.  M’sieur, 
when  I  pray  for  benefactors  I  shall  pray 
for  you.” 

[From  Temple  Bar. 


DEVELOPMENT  IN  DRESS. 

BY  CKOBUE  H.  DARWI.V. 

The  development  of  dress  presents  a  truth  expressed  by  the  proverb,  “  Natura 
strong  analogy  to  that  of  organisms,  as  non  facit  saltum,”  is  applicable  in  one 
explained  by  the  modem  theories  of  case  as  in  the  other;  the  law  of  progress 
evolution  ;  and  in  this  article  I  propose  to  holds  good  in  dress,  and  forms  blend  into 
illustrate  some  of  the  features  which  they  one  another  with  almost  complete  con- 
have  in  common.  We  shall  see  that  the  tinuity.  In  both  cases  a  form  yields  to  a 
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succeeding  form,  which  is  better  adapted 
to  the  then  surrounding  conditions ;  thus, 
when  it  ceased  to  be  requisite  that  men  in 
active  life  should  be  ready  to  ride  at  any 
moment,  and  when  riding  had  for  some 
time  ceased  to  be  the  ordinary  method  of 
travelling,  knee  breeches  and  boots  yielded 
to  trousers.  The  “  Ulster  Coat,”  now  so 
much  in  vogue,  is  evidently  largely  fostered 
by  railway  travelling,  and  could  hardly 
have  flourished  in  the  last  century,  when 
men  either  rode  or  travelled  in  coaches, 
where  there  was  no  spare  room  for  any 
very  bulky  garment. 

A  new  invention  bears  a  kind  of  analogy 
to  a  new  variation  in  animals ;  there  are 
many  such  inventions,  and  many  such  vari¬ 
ations  ;  those  that  are  not  really  beneficial 
die  away,  and  those  that  are  really  good 
become  incorporated  by  “  natural  selec¬ 
tion,”  as  a  new  item  in  our  system.  I  may 
illustrate  this  by  pointing  out  how  macin¬ 
tosh-coats  and  crush-hats  have  become 
.somewhat  important  items  in  our  dress. 

Then,  again,  the  degree  of  advancement 
in  the  scale  of  dress  may  be  pretty  accu¬ 
rately  estimated  by  the  extent  to  which 
various  “organs"  are  specialized.  For 
example,  almut  sixty  years  ago,  our  present 
evening-dress  was  the  ordinary  dress  for 
gentlemen;  top-boots,  always  worn  by 
old-fashioned  “John  Bull”  in  Punch's 
cartoons,  are  now  reserved  for  the  hunting- 
field  ;  and  that  the  red  coat  was  formerly 
only  a  best  coat,  appears  from  the  following 
observations  of  “  a  Lawyer  of  the  Middle 
Temple,”  in  No.  129  of  the  Spectator: — 
“  Here  (in  Cornwall)  we  fancied  ourselves 
in  Charles  II.’s  reign, — the  people  having 
made  little  variations  in  their  dress  since 
that  time.  The  smartest  of  the  country 
stjuires  appear  still  in  the  Monmouth  cock ; 
and  when  they  go  awooing  (whether  they 
have  any  post  in  the  militia  or  not)  they 
put  on  a  red  coat.”* 

But  besides  the  general  adaptation  of 
dress  above  referred  to,  there  is  another 
influence  which  has  perhaps  a  still  more 
important  bearing  on  the  development  of 
dress,  and  that  is  fashion.  The  love  of 
novelty,  and  the  extraordinary  tendency 
which  men  have  to  exaggerate  any  pecu¬ 
liarity,  for  the  time  being  considered  a 
mark  of  good  station  in  life,  or  handsome 
in  itself,  give  rise  I  suppose  to  fashion. 


*  P.  16,  vol.  i.,  of  “  Primitive  Culture,” 
London,  1871. 
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This  influence  bears  no  distant  analogy  to 
the  “  sexual  selection,”  on  which  so  much 
stress  has  recently  been  laid  in  the 
“  Descent  of  Man.”  Both  in  animals  and 
dress,  remnants  of  former  stages  of  devel¬ 
opment  survive  to  a  later  age,  and  thus 
preserve  a  tattered  record  of  the  history  of 
their  evolution. 

These  remnants  may  be  observed  in  two 
different  stages  or  forms,  ist.  Some  parts 
of  the  dress  have  been  fostered  and 
exaggerated  by  the  selection  of  fashion, 
and  are  then  retained  and  crystallized,  as 
it  were,  as  part  of  our  dress,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  their  use  is  entirely  gone  {e.g.  the 
embroidered  pocket  flaps  in  a  court 
uniform,  now  sewn  fast  to  the  coat). 
2dly.  Parts  originally  useful  have  ceased 
to  be  of  any  service,  and  have  been  handed 
down  in  an  atrophied  condition. 

The  first  class  of  cases  have  their 
analogue  in  the  peacock’s  tail,  as  explained 
by  sexual  selection;  and  the  second  in 
the  wing  of  the  apteryx,  as  explained  by 
the  effects  of  disuse. 

Of  the  second  kind  of  remnant  Mr. 
Tylor  gives  very  good  instances  when  he 
says :  •  “  The  ridiculous  little  tails  of  the 
German  postilion’s  coat  show  of  themselves 
how  they  came  to  dwindle  to  such  absurd 
rudiments ;  but  the  English  clergyman’s 
bands  no  longer  convey  their  history 
to  the  eye,  and  look  unaccountable 
enough  till  one  has  seen  the  inter¬ 
mediate  stages  through  which  they  came 
down  from  the  more  serviceable  wide 
collars,  such  as  Milton  wears  in  his 
portraits,  and  which  gave  their  name  to 
the  ‘  band-box  ’  they  used  to  be  kept  in.” 
Th^e  collars  are  curiously  enough  worn 
to  this  day  by  the  choristers  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge. 

According  to  such  idea.s  as  these  it  be¬ 
comes  interesting  to  try  to  discover  the 
marks  of  descent  in  our  dresses,  and  in 
making  this  attempt  many  things  appa¬ 
rently  meaningless  may  be  shown  to  be  full 
of  meaning. 

Women’s  dress  retains  a  general  simi¬ 
larity  from  age  to  age,  together  with  a 
great  instability  in  details,  and  therefore 
does  not  afford  so  much  subject  for  remark 
as  does  men’s  dress.  I  propose,  therefore, 
to  confine  myself  almost  entirely  to  the 
latter,  and  to  begin  at  the  top  of  the  body, 


*  See  p.  356  of  Fairholt’s  “  Costume  in  Eng¬ 
land  London,  1846. 
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and  to  work  downwards  through  the 
principal  articles  of  clothing. 

Hats. — Hats  were  originally  made  of 
some  soft  material,  probably  of  cloth  or 
leather,  and  in  order  to  make  them  fit  the 
head,  a  cord  was  fastened  round  them,  so 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  contraction.  This  is 
illustrated  on  p.  524  of  Fairholt’s  “  Costume 
in  England,”  in  the  figure  of  the  head  of 
an  Anglo-Saxon  woman,  wearing  a  hood 
bound  on  with  a  head-band;  and  on  p. 
530  are  figures  of  several  hats  worn  during 
the  fourteenth  century,  which  were  bound 
to  the  head  by  rolls  of  cloth ;  and  all 
the  early  hats  seem  provided  with 
some  sort  of  band.  We  may  trace  the 
remnants  of  this  cord  or  band  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  hat-band.  A  similar  survival  may  be 
observed  in  the  strings  of  the  Scotch-cap, 
and  even  in  the  mitre  of  the  bishop.* 

It  is  probable  that  the  hat-band  would 
long  ago  have  disappeared  had  it  not  been 
made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  the 
seam  joining  the  crown  to  the  brim.  If 
this  explanation  of  the  retention  of  the 
hat-band  is  the  true  one,  w’e  have  here  a 
part  originally  of  use  for  one  purpose  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  new  one,  and  so  changing  its 
function  ;  a  case  which  has  an  analogy  to 
that  of  the  development  of  the  swimming- 
bladders  of  fishes,  used  to  give  them 
lightness  in  the  water,  into  the  lungs  of 
mammals  and  birds,  used  as  the  furnace 
for  supporting  animal  heat. 

The  duties  of  the  hat-band  have  been 
taken  in  modem  hats  by  two  running 
strings  fastened  to  the  lining,  and  these 
again  have  in  their  turn  become  obsolete, 
for  they  are  now  generally  represented  by 
a  small  piece  of  string,  by  means  of  wJiich 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  make  the  hat  fit 
the  head  more  closely. 

I'he  ancestor  from  which  our  present 
chimney-pot  hat  takes  most  of  its  charac¬ 
teristics  is  the  broad-brimmed  low-crowned 
hat,  with  an  immense  plume  falling  down 
on  to  the  shoulder,  which  was  worn  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  Il.t  At  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth,  and  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  this  hat  was  varied  by  the  omission 
of  the  plume,  and  by  giving  of  the  brim 
various  “  cocks.”  That  these  “  cocks” 
were  formerly  merely  temporary  is  shown 
by  Hogarth’s  picture  of  Hudibras  beating 
Sidrophel  and  his  man  Whacum,  where 

•  For  the  origin  of  this  curious  head-dress, 
see  Fairholt,  p.  564. 

t  See  Fairholt,  p.  540. 
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there  is  a  hat,  the  brim  of  which  is  buttoned 
up  in  front  to  the  crown  with  three  but¬ 
tons.  This  would  be  a  hat  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Afterwards,  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  brim  was  bent 
up  in  two  or  three  places,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  that  these  “  cocks”  became 
permanent,  yet  the  hats  still  retained  the 
marks  of  their  origin  in  the  button  and 
strap  on  the  right  side.  The  cockade, 
I  imagine,  took  its  name  from  its  being  a 
badge  worn  on  one  of  the  “  cocks.” 

The  modem  cocked-hat,  apparently  of 
such  an  anomalous  shape,  proves,  on  exam¬ 
ination,  to  be  merely  a  hat  of  the  shape 
above  referred  to ;  it  appears  further  that 
the  right  side  was  bent  up  at  an  earlier 
date  than  the  left,  for  the  hat  is  not  sym¬ 
metrical,  and  the  “  cock”  on  the  right  side 
forms  a  straight  crease  in  the  (quondam) 
brim,  and  that  on  the  left  is  bent  rather 
over  "the  crown,  thus  making  the  right 
side  of  the  hat  rather  straighter  than  the 
left.  The  hat-band  here  remains  in  the 
shape  of  two  gold  tassels,  which  are  just 
visible  within  the  two  points  of  the  cock¬ 
ed-hat. 

A  bishop’s  hat  shows  the  transition 
from  the  three-cocked  hat  to  our  present 
chimney-pot ;  and  because  sixty  years  ago 
beaver-fur  was  the  fashionable  aiaterial  for 
hats,  we  must  now  needs  wear  a  silken 
imitation,  which  could  deceive  no  one  into 
thinking  it  fur,  and  which  is  bad  to  resist 
the  effects  of  weather.  Even  in  a  lady’s 
bonnet  the  elements  of  brim,  crown,  and 
hat-band  may  be  traced. 

The  “  busby”  of  our  hussars  affords  a 
curious  instance  of  survival.  It  would 
now  appear  to  be  merely  a  fancy  head¬ 
dress,  but  on  inspection  it  proves  not  be 
so.  The  hussar  was  originally  a  Hungarian 
soldier,  and  he  brought  his  hat  with  him 
to  our  country.  I  found  the  clue  to  the 
meaning  of  the  hat  in  a  picture  of  a  Hun¬ 
garian  peasant.  He  wore  a  red  night-cap, 
something  like  that  worn  by  our  brewers’ 
men,  or  by  a  Sicilian  peasant,  but  the  cap 
was  edged  with  so  broad  a  band  of  fur, 
that  it  made  in  fact  a  low  “  busby.”  And 
now  in  our  hussars  the  fur  has  grown 
enormously,  and  the  bag  has  dwindl^  into 
flapping  ornament,  which  may  be  detached 
at  pleasure.  Lastly,  in  the  new  “  busby” 
of  the  Royal  Engineers  the  bag  has  van¬ 
ished,  although  the  top  of  the  cap  (which 
is  made  of  cloth  and  not  of  fur)  is  still  blue, 
as  was  the  bag  formerly ;  the  top  cannot. 
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however,  be  seen,  except  from  a  bird’s-eye 
I  point  of  view. 

I  It  appears  that  all  cockades  and  plumes 

(  are  worn  on  the  left  side  of  the  hat,  and 

this  may,  I  think,  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  a  large  plume,  such  as  that  worn  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  or  that  of  the 
modern  Italian  Bersaglieri,  would  impede 
the  free  use  of  the  sword  ;  and  this  same 
explanation  would  also  serve  to  show  how 
it  was  that  the  right  side  of  the  hat  was 
the  first  to  receive  a  “  cock.”  A  London 
servant  would  be  little  inclined  to  think 
that  he  wears  his  cockade  on  the  left  side 
to  give  his  sword-arm  full  liberty. 

Coats. — Every  one  must  have  noticed 
the  nick  in  the  folded  collar  of  the  coat 
and  of  the  waistcoat;  this  is  of  course 
made  to  allow  for  the  buttoning  round  the 
neck,  but  it  is  in  the  condition  of  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  organ,  for  the  nick  would  pro¬ 
bably  not  come  into  the  right  place,  and 
in  tlie  waistcoat  at  least  there  are  usually 
.  neither  the  requisite  buttons  nor  button¬ 
holes. 

“  The  modem  gentleman’s  coat  may  be 
said  to  take  its  origin  from  the  vest  or 
long  outer  garment,  worn  towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.”*  This  vest 
seems  to  have  had  no  gathering  at  the 
waist,  and  to  have  been  buttoned  all  down 
the  front,  and  in  shape  rather  like  a  loose 
bag;  to  facilitate  riding  it  was  furnished 
with  a  slit  behind,  which  could  be  but¬ 
toned  up  at  pleasure;  the  button-holes 
were  embroidered,  and  in  order  to  secure 
similarity  of  embroidery  on  each  side  of 
the  slit,  the  buttons  were  sewn  on  to  a 
strip  of  lace  matching  the  corresponding 
•  button-hole  on  the  other  side.  These  but- 

I  *  tons  and  button-holes  left  their  marks  in 

the  coats  of  a  century  later  in  the  form  of 
gold  lacing  on  either  side  of  the  slit  of 
the  tails. 

In  about  the  year  1700,  it  began  to  be 
the  fashion  to  gather  in  the  vest  or  coat  at 
the  waist,  and  it  seems  that  this  was  first 
done  by  two  buttons  near  the  hips  being 
buttoned  to  loops  rather  nearer  to  the  edge 
of  the  coat,  and  situated  at  about  the  level 
of  the  waist.  Our  soldiers  much  in  the 
same  manner  now  make  a  waist  in  their 
^  loose  overcoats,  by  buttoning  a  short  strap 

to  two  buttons,  placed  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  apart  on  the  back. 

This  old  fashion  is  illustrated  in  a 


•  Fairholt,  p.  479. 
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figure  dressed  in  the.  costume  of  1696, 
in  an  old  illustration  of  the  “  Tale  of  the 
Tub,”  and  also  in  the  figure  of  a  dandy  smell¬ 
ing  a  nosegay,  in  Hogarth’s  picture,  entitled 
“  Here  Justice  triumphs  in  his  Easy  Chair,” 
&c.,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Engravings  of 
this  transition  period  of  dress  are,  however, 
somewhat  rare,  and  it  is  naturally  not 
common  to  be  able  to  get  a  good  view  of 
the  part  of  the  cdat  under  the  arms.  This 
habit  of  gathering  in  the  waist  will,  I  think, 
explain  how  it  was  that,  although  the  but¬ 
tons  and  button-holes  were  retained  down 
the  front  edges,  the  coat  came  to  be  worn 
somewhat  open  in  front. 

The  coat  naturally  fell  in  a  number  of 
plaits  or  folds  below  these  hip  buttons; 
but  in  most  of  Hogarth’s  pictures,  although 
the  buttons  and  plaits  remain,  yet  the 
creases  above  the  buttons  disap|)ear,  and 
seams  appear  to  run  from  the  buttons  up 
under  the  arms.  It  may  be  worth  men¬ 
tioning  that  in  all  such  matters  of  detail 
Hogarth’s  accuracy  is  notorious,  and  that 
therefore  his  engravings  are  most  valuable 
for  the  study  of  the  dress  of  the  period. 
At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  coats 
seem  very  commonly  to  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  with  slits  running  from  the  edge 
of  the  skirt  up  under  the  arms,  and  these 
were  made  to  button  up,  in  a  manner 
similar  in  all  respects  to  the  slit  of  the 
tails.  The  sword  was  usually  worn  under 
the  coat,  and  the  sword-hilt  came  through 
the  slit  on  the  left  side.  Later  on  these 
slits  appear  to  have  been  sewed  up,  and 
the  buttons  and  button-holes  died  "away, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  buttons 
just  at  the  tops  of  the  slits;  thus  in  coats 
of  about  the  year  1705,  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  see  several  buttons  clustered  about 
the  tops  of  all  three  slits.  The  buttons  at 
the  top  of  the  centre  slit  entirely  disap¬ 
peared,  but  the  two  buttons  now  on  the 
backs  of  our  coats  trace  their  pedigree  up 
to  those  on  the  hips.  Thus  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  although  our  present  but¬ 
tons  represent  those  used  for  making  the 
waist,  as  above  explained,  yet  that  they  in 
part  represent  the  buttons  for  fastening  up 
these  side  slits. 

The  fold  which  we  now  wear  below  the 
buttons  on  the  back  are  the  descendants  of 
the  falling  plaits,  notwithstanding  that  they 
appear  as  though  they  were  made  for,  and 
that  they  are  in  fact  commonly  used  as, 
the  recesses  for  the  tail-pockets ;  but  that 
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this  was  not  their  origihal  object  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  last  century 
the  pockets  were  either  vertical  or  hori¬ 
zontal,  placed  a  little  in  front  of  the  two 
hip  buttons  (which  have  since  moved 
round  towards  the  back),  and  had  highly 
embroidered  flajw,  buttons,  and  button¬ 
holes.  The  horizontal  pockets  may  now 
be  traced  in  the  pocket -flaps  of  court  dress 
before  alluded  to ;  and  the  vertical  pocket 
is  represented  by  some  curious  braiding 
and  a  row  of  buttons,  which  may  be  ob¬ 
served  on  the  tails  of  the  tunics  of  the  foot- 
guards.  The  details  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  last  rudiment  became  reduced  to 
its  present  shape  may  be  traced  in  books 
of  uniforms,  and  one  of  the  stages  may 
now  be  frequently  seen  in  the  livery  of 
servants,  in  the  form  of  a  row  of  three  'or 
four  buttons  running  down  near  the  edge 
of  the  tail,  sewn  on  to  a  scolloped  patch  of 
cloth  (the  pocket-flap),  which  is  itself 
sewed  to  the  coat. 

In  the  last  century  when  the  coats  had  large 
flapping  skirts,  it  became  the  custom  (as 
may  be  seen  in  Hogarth’s  pictures)  to  but¬ 
ton  forward  the  two  comers  of  the  coat, 
and  also  to  button  forward  the  inner 
comers,  so  as  to  separate  the  tails  for  con¬ 
venience  in  riding.*  This  custom  left  its 
traces  in  the  uniform  of  our  soldiers  down 
to  the  introduction  of  the  modem  tunic, 
and  such  traces  may  still  be  seen  in  some 
uniforms,  for  example,  those  of  a  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  of  the  French  gensdarme- 
rie.  In  the  uniforms  of  which  I  speak,  the 
coats  have  swallow-tails,  and  these  are 
broadly  edged  with  a  light-colored  border, 
tapering  upwards  and  getting  broader 
downwards ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  tail,  be¬ 
low  where  the  borders  join  (at  which  join¬ 
ing  there  is  usually  a  button),  there  is  a 
small  triangle  of  the  same  color  as  the  coat, 
w’ith  its  apex  at  this  button.  This  curious 
appearance  is  explained  thus: — the  two 
corners,  one  of  which  is  buttoned  forwards 
and  the  other  backwards,  could  not  be  but¬ 
toned  actually  to  the  edge  of  the  coat,  but 
had  to  be  fastened  a  little  inland  as  it 
were ;  and  thus  part  of  the  coat  was  visi¬ 
ble  at  the  bottom  of  the  tail :  the  light- 
colored  border,  although  sewn  to  the  coat, 
evidently  now  represents  the  lining,  which 

•  It  seems,  to  have  been  in  actual  use  in  1760, 
although  not  in  1794.  See  Cannon’s  “  Hist.  Kec. 
of  Brit.  Army”  (London,  1837),  the  2d  Dragoon 
Guards. 


was  shown  by  the  corners  being  turned 
back. 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  George 
III.  that  coats  were  cut  back  at  the  waist, 
as  are  our  present  evening  coats,  but  since, 
before  that  fashion  was  introduced,  the  coats 
had  become  swallow-tailed  in  the  manner 
explained,  it  seems  likely  that  this  form  of 
coat  was  suggested  by  the  previous  fashion. 
And,  indeed,  stages  of  development  of -a 
somewhat  intermediate  character  may  be 
observed  in  old  engravings.  In  the  uni¬ 
forms  of  the  last  century  the  coats  were 
double-breasted,  but  were  generally  worn 
open,  with  the  flaps  thrown  back  and  but¬ 
toned  to  rows  of  buttons  on  the  coat. 
These  flaps,  of  course,  showed  the  lining 
of  the  coat,  and  were  of  the  same  color  as 
the  tails ;  the  button-holes  were  usually 
embroidered,  and  thus  the  whole  of  the 
front  of  the  coat  became  richly  laced. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century  the  coats 
were  made  tight,  and  were  fastened  togeth¬ 
er  in  front  by  hooks,  but  the  vestiges  of 
the  flaps  remained  in  a  double  line  of  but¬ 
tons,  and  in  the  front  of  the  coat  being  of 
a  different  color  from  that  of  the  rest,  and 
being  richly  laced.  A  uniform  of  this  na¬ 
ture  is  still  retained  in  some  foreign  armies. 
This  seems  also  to  explain  the  use  of  the 
term  “  facings”  as  applied  to  the  collar  and 
cuffs  of  a  uniform,  since,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  they  would  be  of  the  same  color 
as  these  flaps.  It  may  also  explain  the 
habit  of  braiding  the  front  of  a  coat,  as  is 
done  in  our  Hussar  and  other  regiments. 

In  a  “  History  of  Male  Fashions,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  London  Chronicle  in  1762,  we 
find  that  “  surtouts  have  now  four  laps  on 
each  side,  which  are  called  ‘  dog’s  ears ;  ’ 
when  these  pieces  are  unbuttoned,  they  flap 
backwards  and  forivards,  like  so  many  su¬ 
pernumerary  patches  just  tacked  on  at  one 
end,  and  the  wearer  seems  to  have  been 
playing  at  backswords  till  his  coat  was  cut 
to  pieces.  .  .  .  Very  spruce  smarts 

have  no  buttons  nor  holes  upon  the  breast 
of  these  their  surtouts,  save  what  are  upon 
the  ears,  and  their  garments  only  wraj) 
over  their  bodies  like  a  morning  gown.” 
These  dog’s  ears  may  now  be  seen  in  a  very 
meaningless  state  on  the  breasts  of  the  pa¬ 
trol-jackets  of  our  officers,  and  this  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  fact  that  their  jackets  are  not 
buttoned,  but  fastened  by  hooks. 

In  early  times,  when  coats  were  of  silk 
or  velvet,  and  enormously  expensive,  it 
was  no  doubt  customary  to  turn  up  the 
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cuffs,  so  as  not  to  soil  the  coat,  and  thus 
the  custom  of  having  the  cuffs  turn  back 
came  in.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  and  during  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  cuffs  were  very  widely  turned 
back,  and  the  sleeves  consequently  very 
short,  and  this  led  to  dandies  wearing 
large  lace  cuffs  to  their  shirts. 

The  pictures  of  Hogarth  and  of  others 
show  that  the  coat  cuffs  were  buttoned 
back  to  a  row  of  buttons  running  round 
the  wrist.  'I'hese  buttons  still  exist  in  the 
sleeves  of  a  Queen’s  Counsel,  although 
the  cuffs  are  sewed  back  and  the  button¬ 
holes  only  exist  in  the  form  of  pieces  of 
braid.  This  habit  explains  why  our  sol¬ 
diers  now  have  their  cuffs  of  different  col¬ 
ors  from  that  of  their  coats ;  the  color  of 
the  linings  was  probably  determined  for 
each  regiment  by  the  colonel  for  the  time 
being,  since  he  formerly  supplied  the  cloth¬ 
ing  ;  and  we  know  that  the  color  of  the 
facings  was  by  no  means  fixed  un'il  recent¬ 
ly.  The  shape  of  the  cuff  has  been  re¬ 
cently  altered  in  the  line  regiments,  so  that 
all  the  original  meaning  is  gone. 

In  order  to  allow  of  turning  back  with 
ease,  the  sleeve  was  generally  split  on  the 
outer  side,  and  this  split  could  be  fastened 
together  with  a  line  of  buttons  and  em¬ 
broidered  holes.  In  Hogarth’s  pictures 
some  two  or  three  of  these  buttons  may  be 
commonly  seen  above  the  reversed  cuff; 
and  notwithstanding  that  at  first  the  but¬ 
tons  were  out  of  sight  (as  they  ought  to 
be)  in  the  reversed  part  of  the  cuff,  yet 
after  the  turning  back  had  become  quite  a 
fixed  habit,  and  when  sleeves  were  made 
tight  again,  it  seems  to  have  been  usual  to 
have  the  button  for  the  cuff  sewed  on  to 
the  proper  inside,  that  is  to  say,  the  real 
outside  of  the  sleeve. 

The  early  stage  may  be  seen  in 
Hog.arth’s  picture  of  the  “  Guards  march¬ 
ing  to  Finchley,”  and  the  present  rudi¬ 
ment  is  excellently  illustrated  in  the  cuffs 
of  the  same  regiments  now.  The  curious 
buttons  and  gold  lace  on  the  cuffs  and 
collars  of  the  tunics  of  the  Life  Guards 
have  the  like  explanation,  but  this  is  hard¬ 
ly  intelligible  without  reference  to  a  book 
of  uniforms,  as  for  example  Cannon’s 
“  History  of  the  2nd  Dragoon  Guards.” 

The  collar  of  a  coat  would  in  ordinary 
weather  be  turned  down  and  the  lining 
shown ;  hence  the  collar  has  commonly  a 
different  color  from  that  of  the  coat,  and 
n  uniforms  the  same  color  as  have  the 


cuffs,  which  form,  with  the  collars,  the 
so-called  “  facings.”  A  picture  of  Lucien 
Bonaparte  in  Lacroix’s  work  on  Costume 
shows  a  collar  so  immense  that  were  it 
turned  up  it  would  be  as  high  as  the  top 
of  his  head.  This  drawing  indicates  that 
even  the  very  broad  stand-up  collars  worn 
in  uniforms  in  the  early  part  of  this  centu¬ 
ry,  and  of  a  different  color  from  that  of  the 
coat,  were  merely  survivals  of  an  older 
form  of  turn-down  collar.  In  these  days, 
notwithstanding  that  the  same  difference 
in  color  indicates  that  the  collar  was  origi¬ 
nally  turned  down,  yet  in  all  uniforms  it  is 
made  to  stand  up. 

'I’he  pieces  of  braid  or  seams  which  run 
round  the  wris^  in  01  dinary  coats  are 
clearly  the  last  remains  of  the  inversion  of 
the  cuffs. 

Trousers. — I  will  merely  observe  that 
we  find  an  intermediate  stage  between 
trousers  and  breeches  in  the  pantaloon, 
in  which  the  knee-buttons  of  the  breeches 
have  walked  down  to  the  ankle.  I  have 
seen  also  a  German  servant  who  wore  a 
row  of  buttons  running  from  the  knee 
to  the  ankle  of  his  trousers. 

Boots. — One  of  the  most  perfect  rudi¬ 
ments  is  presented  by  top-boots.  These 
boots  were  originally  meant  to  come 
above  the  knee  ;  and,  as  may  be  observed 
in  old  pictures,  it  became  customary  to 
turn  the  upper  part  down,  so  that  the 
lining  was  visible  all  round  the  top. 
The  lining  being  of  unblacked  leather, 
formed  the  brown  top  which  is  now  worn. 
7’he  original  boot-tag  may  be  observed  in 
the  form  of  a  mere  wisp  of  leather  sewn 
fast  to  the  top,  whilst  the  real  acting  tag  is 
sewn  to  the  inside  of  the  boot.  The  back 
of  the  top  is  also  fastened  up,  so  that  it 
could  not  by  any  ingenuity  be  turned  up 
again  into  its  original  position. 

Again,  why  do  we  black  and  polish  our 
boots  ?  The  key  is  found  in  the  French 
cirage,  or  blacking.  We  black  our  boots 
because  brown  leather  would,  with  wet 
and  use,  naturally  get  discolored  with  dark 
patches,  and  thus  boots  to  lock  well 
should  be  colored  black.  Now,  shooting 
lx)ots  are  usually  greased,  and  that  it  was 
formerly  customary  to  treat  ordinary  boots 
in  the  same  manner  is  shown  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verse  in  the  ballad  of  “  Argentile 
and  Curan — 

“  He  borrowed  on  the  working  daies 
His  holy  russets  oft, 
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And  of  the  bacon’s  fat  to  make 
His  startops  black  and  soft.” 

Startops  were  a  kind  of  rustic  high  shoes. 
Fairholt  in  his  work  states  that  “  the  oldest 
kind  of  blacking  for  boots  and  shoes  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  thick,  viscid,  oily 
substance.”  But  for  neat  boots  a  cleaner 
substance  than  grease  would  be  required, 
and  thus  wax  would  be  thought  of;  and 
that  this  was  the  case  is  shown  by  the 
French  word  cirer,  which  means  indiffer¬ 
ently  to  “  wax"  or  to  “  polish  boots.” 
Boots  are  of  course  polished  because  wax 
takes  so  good  a  polish.  Lastly,  patent- 
leather  is  an  imitation  of  common  black- 
ing. 

I  have  now  gone  throggh  the  principal 
articles  of  men’s  clothing,  and  have  shown 
how  numerous  and  curious  are  the  rudi¬ 
ments  or  “  survivals,”  as  Mr.  Tylor  calls 
them ;  a  more  thorough  search  proves 
the  existence  of  many  more.  For  instance, 
the  various  gowns  worn  at  the  Universities 
and  elsewhere,  afford  examples.  These 
gowns  were,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  simply  upper  garments,*  but 
have  survived  into  this  age  as  mere  badges. 
Their  chief  peculiarities  consist  *  in  the 
sleeves,  and  it  is  curious  that  nearly  all  of 
such  f)eculiarities  point  to  various  devices 
by  which  the  wearing  of  the  sleeves  has 
b^n  eluded  or  rendered  less  burdensome. 
'Fhus  the  plaits  and  buttons  in  a  barrister’s 
gown,  and  the  slit  in  front  of  the  sleeve 
of  the  B.A.’s  gown,  are  for  this  purpose. 
In  an  M.A.’s  gown  the  sleeves  extend 
below  the  knees,  but  there  is  a  hole  in  the 
side  through  which  the  arm  is  passed ;  the 
end  of  the  sleeve  is  sewed  up,  but  there  is 
a  kind  of  scollop  at  the  lower  part,  which 
represents  the  narrowing  for  the  wrist.  A 
barrister’s  gown  has  a  small  hood  sewed  to 
the  left  shoulder,  which  would  hardly  go 
on  to  the  head  of  an  infant,  even  if  it  could 
be  opened  out  into  a  hood  shape. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  our  dress  alone 
that  these  survivals  exist ;  they  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  things  of  our  every-day 
life.  For  instance,  any  one  who  has  ex¬ 
perienced  a  drive  on  a  road  so  bad  that 
leaning  back  in  the  carriage  is  impossible, 
will  understand  the  full  benefit  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  arm-slings  such  as  arc  placed  in 
first-class  railway  carriages,  and  will  agree 
that  in  such  carriages  they  are  mere  survi¬ 
vals.  The  rounded  tracery  on  the  out- 

*  See  figures,  pp.  254,  310,  Fairholt. 


sides  of  railway  carriages  show  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  idea  that  a  coach  was  the 
proper  pattern  on  which  to  build  them ; 
and  the  word  “  guard  ”  is  derived  from  the 
man  who  sat  behind  the  coach  and  defend¬ 
ed  the  passengers  and  mails  with  his 
blunderbuss. 

In  the  early  trains  (1838-39)  of  the 
Birmingham  Railway  there  were  special 
“  mail  ”  carriages,  which  were  made  very 
narrow,  and  to  hold  only  four  in  each 
compartment  (two  and  two),  so  as  to  be 
like  the  coach  they  had  just  superseded. 

The  words  dele,  stet,  used  in  correcting 
proof-sheets,  the  words  sed  vide  or  s.v.,  ubi 
sup.,  ibid.,  loc.  cit.,  used  in  foot-notes,  the 
sign  “  &  ”  which  is  merely  a  corruption  of 
the  word  et,  the  word  finis  until  recently 
placed  at  the  ends  of  books,  are  all  doubt¬ 
less  survivals  from  the  day  when  all  books 
were  in  Latin.  The  mark  ^  used  in  writ¬ 
ing  for  interpolations  api)ears  to  be  the  re¬ 
mains  of  an  arrow  pointing  to  the  sentence 
to  be  includerl.  The  Royal  “  broad-arrow” 
mark  is  a  survival  of  the  head  of  “  a  barbed 
javelin,  carried  by  serjeants-at-arms  in  the 
king’s  presence  as  early  as  Richanl  the 
First’s  time.”*  Then  again  we  probably 
mount  horses  from  the  left  side  lest  our 
swords  should  impiede  us.  The  small  sad¬ 
dle  on  the  surcingle  of  a  horse,  the  seams 
in  the  backs  of  cloth-bound  books,  and  those 
at  the  backs  of  gloves  are  rudiments, — but 
to  give  a  catalogue  of  such  things  would  be 
almost  endless.  I  have  said  enough,  how¬ 
ever,  to  show  th^t  by  remembering  that  there 
is  nihil  sifte  eausd,  the  observation  of  even 
common  things  of  every-day  life  may  be 
made  less  trivial  than  it  might  at  first  sight 
appear. 

It  seems  a  general  rule  that  on  solemn 
or  ceremonial  occasions  men  retain  archaic 
forms ;  thus  it  is  that  court  dress  is  a  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  every-day  dress  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  ;  that  uniforms  in  general  are  richer 
in  rudiments  than  common  dress  ;  that  a 
carriage  with  a  postilion  is  de  ritrueur  at  a 
wedding;  and  that  (as  mentioned  by  Sir 
John  Lubliock)  the  priests  of  a  savage  na¬ 
tion,  acquainted  with  the  use’of  metals,  still 
use  a  stone  knife  for  the  sacrifices — just  as 
Anglican  priests  still  prefer  candles  to  gas. 

The  details  given  in  this  article,  although 
merely  curious,  and  perhaps  insignificant 
in  themselves,  show  that  the  study  of  dress 
from  an  evolutional  standpoint  serves  as 

•  Fairholt,  p.  580. 
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yet  one  further  illustration  of  the  almost  tion  and  its  associated  doctrines  of  devel 
infinite  ramifications  to  which  natural  selec-  opment  may  be  applied. 

Afaemillan's  Magatine. 


LIVINGSTONE’S  DISCOVERIES. 


Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  re¬ 
sult  of  Dr.  Livingstone’s  researches,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  his  name  will  be 
for  ever  as.sociated  with  the  history  of  the 
Nile.  He  is  by  far  the  greatest  of  all  mod¬ 
ern  explorers.  He  has  ventured  more, 
seen  more,  and  thrown  a  clearer  light  on 
the  hydrography  of  Central  Africa,  than  all 
his  predecessors  put  together.  Still,  a 
cloud  of  doubt  hangs  suspended  over  the 
exit  of  the  waters,  among  whose  innumer¬ 
able  springs  he  has  so  long  wandered ;  and 
it  is  to  clear  up,  once  for  all,  the  mystery 
of  their  course,  that  he  voluntarily  con¬ 
demns  himself  to  remain  an  anchorite  in 
unknown  wilds  and  forests,  for  we  know 
not  how  many  years.  He  hopes,  indeed, 
to  complete  his  work  in  two  years ;  but  con¬ 
sidering  how  much  his  previous  stay  has 
been  protracted,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  his  return  within  that  period  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  Meanwhile,  we  observe  with  regret 
several  marks  of  a  disposition  to  disparage 
his  labors,  by  attempting  to  prove  that 
there  exists  no  connection  between  the 
streams  he  has  discovered  and  the  river  of 
Egypt.  It  would  be  unjust  to  say  that 
Captains  Speke  and  Grant  discovered  no¬ 
thing,  because  they  made  us  acquainted 
Avith  the  course  and  character  of  the  Kit- 
angfile,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  feed¬ 
ers  of  the  Nile;  but  their  notion,  that  the 
Victoria  N’yanza  is  the  source  of  that  river, 
is  as  irreconcilable  with  their  own  narrative 
as  it  is  with  the  science  of  geography.  They 
saw  part  of  a  lake,  and  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  rest  of  it ;  but  they  neither  dis¬ 
covered  its  dimensions,  nor  how  it  is  fed, 
nor  how  many  streams  fall  into  it,  nor  with 
what  system  of  lakes  it  is  connected  at  its 
southern  extremity.  All  these  points  are 
still  unknown,  and  so  also  is  the  source  of 
the  KitangQIe.  Nothing,  therefore,  could 
be  more  unfounded  than  their  pretension 
to  have  discovered  the  source  of  the  Nile. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  stream  which 
runs  out  of  the  Victoria  N’yanza  is  one 
branch,  and  perhaps  a  principal  branch  of 
the  Nile;  but  as  they  did  not  follow  its 
course  from  the  lake  to  its  junction  with 


the  Blue  River,  this  probability  does  not 
amount  to  certainty.  They  have  given, 
we  admit,  satisfactory  reasons  why  they 
did  not  follow  the  great  sweep  which  the 
river  makes  towards  the  west,  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  which  is  still  unknown ;  and  though, 
proceeding  northwards,  they  came  to  a 
river,  Avhich  they  assumed  to  be  the  same 
as  that  they  had  left,  they  may  have  been 
mistaken,  for,  after  parting  company  with  it 
for  a  hundred  miles,  they  could  not  be 
more  sure  that  they  were  dealing  with  the 
same  stream,  than  Dr.  Livingstone  in  his 
assumed  identification  of  the  Lualaba  with 
the  Bahr-el-Gazal. 

We  are  far  from  deciding  dogmatically 
that  the  ridge  of  uplands,  and  the  peaks 
that  tower  from  their  summit,  are  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon ;  they  are  situated 
about  eleven  degrees  south  of  what  Cap¬ 
tain  Speke  assumes  to  be  the  Lunar  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Ptolemy ;  but  instead  of  content¬ 
ing  himself  with  transient  glimpses  of  these 
terrene  elevations.  Dr.  Livingstone  patient¬ 
ly  plodded  along  six  hundred  miles  of  the 
watershed,  examining  and  describing  in 
noble  language  his  impressions  of  what  lie 
saw  by  the  way.  He  has  not  beheld  the 
whole,  and  does  not  say  he  has ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  tells  us  that  there  remains  yet 
a  hundred  miles  of  the  watershed,  and  the 
most  important  hundred. miles,  which  he 
has  not  visited.  The  reader  who  remem- 
l)ers  the  gorgeous  picture  which  Buffon 
has  drawn  of  the  primitive  earth,  may  im¬ 
agine  himself  among  its  wastes  and  w’ilds, 
as  he  peruses  Dr.  Livingstone’s  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  spongy  fountains,  the  moras¬ 
ses,  the  shallow  lakes,  hundreds  of  miles 
in  length,  the  impenetrable  forests  which 
the  traveller  skirted,  the  wild  butfalo  and 
elephant  tracks,  in  which  the  unwary  wan¬ 
derer  often  sinks  to  the  thigh,  where  the 
foot  of  the  huge  beast  has  been,  the  reedy 
pools,  many  miles  in  length,  resembling 
the  mangrove  swamps  on  the  coast,  the 
tor-like  peaks,  impending  far  up  among  the 
hills  over  runnels  and  fountains  yet  unvisit¬ 
ed.  As  we  -  have  already  said,  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  be  positive  where  the 
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great  traveller  himself  is  not:  after  all  his 
researches,  he  olwerves  very  modestly 
that  he  may  be  mistaken,  and  in  that  case 
expresses  his  readiness  to  confess  his  er¬ 
ror  ;  but  if  his  own  observations,  and  the 
testimony  of  natives  whom  he  knows  and 
trusts,  can  be  relied  upon,  all  the  wealth 
of  waters  descending  from  the  Lunar 
Mountains  do  certainly  flow  in  a  northerly 
direction,  whether  they  ultimately  unite 
with  the  Egyptian  flood  or  not.  The 
reason  he  gives  for  his  own  belief  that  it  is 
the  great  valley  in  which  the  united  waters 
flow,  sometimes  spreading  into  large  lakes, 
sometimes  forming  huge  lacustrine  rivers, 
is,  that  the  depression  is  hemmed  in  by 
high  lands  on  the  west  as  well  as  on  the 
east,  so  that,  up  to  the  fourth  degree  of 
south  latitude  at  least,  he  could  perceive 
nothing  to  lessen  his  belief  in  the  junction 
of  the  Lualaba  with  the  great  western  arm 
of  the  Nile.  Still,  when  his  researches 
northward  were  interrupted  at  the  fourth 
degree  of  south  latitude,  he  had  reached 
an  immense  sheet  of  water,  which  he  calls 
the  unknown  lake,  terminating,  as  he  was 
assured  by  the  natives,  in  extensive  reedy 
swamps,  which  he  persuaded  himself  must 
in  the  end  join  the  Bahr-el-Gazal. 

Both  Captain  Grant  and  Dr.  Beke  have 
written  letters  to  the  Times,  in  which  they 
maintain  that  Dr.  Livingstone’s  theory  is 
impossible.  An  eminent  German  botanist. 
Dr.  Schweinfurth,  has  discovered,  th^y  say, 
the  source  of  that  river  in  five  degrees  north 
latitude.  But  are  they  or  the  German  bot¬ 
anist  quite  sure  that  the  Bahr-el-Gazal  has 
but  one  source  ?  May  it  not,  like  the 
Bahr-el-Abiad,  have  many  springs  ?  so  that, 
without  disparaging  the  botanist’s  testi¬ 
mony,  we  may  l)elieve  in  the  practicability 
of  conducting  the  waters  of  the  Lualaba 
into  the  Bahr-el-Gazal.  But  here  Dr.  Beke 
interposes  another  obstacle,  which  he  con¬ 
siders  insurmountable:  the  river  Uelle  tra¬ 
verses,  he  affirms,  the  line  of  march  which 
the  Lualaba  must  follow  in  its  attempt  to 
unite  its  forces  with  those  of  the  western 
branch  of  the  Nile.  But  with  all  due  re¬ 
spect  for  the  science  of  travellers  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  we  have  less  faith  than 
Dr.  Beke  in  the  astronomical  observations 
by  which  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  new 
places  and  heads  of  rivers  are  often  deter¬ 
mined.  The  Uelle  may  follow  its  occiden¬ 
tal  track  in  peace,  and  yet  leave  room  for* 
the  north-eastern  course  of  the  Lualaba. 
However,  as,  from  all  these  conflicting 
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ideas,  it  is  obvious  that  certainty  has  not 
yet  been  attained,  we  persuade  ourselves 
that  the  public  will  be  content  to  await  the 
result  of  Dr.  Livingstorve’s  final  researches, 
which,  whether  they  establish  his  previous 
theory  or  not,  he  will  assuredly  divulge  to 
the  world  in  their  utmost  completeness. 
For  some  time,  it  is  well  known,  the  chief 
of  African  travellers  was  supposed  to  be 
dead,  his  journals  lost,  his  discoveries 
handed  over  to  oblivion.  Several  languid 
endeavors  were  made  by  the  scientific  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  this  country  to  discover  his  fate, 
or  afford  him  succor  if  still  alive.  But 
causes  on  which  we  decline  to  dwell  frus¬ 
trated  their  attempts,  and  it  was  left,  for 
the  correspondent  of  the  A^ejv  York  Herald 
to  explore  the  explorer,  and  show  to  Eng¬ 
land  her  bold  son  displaying  the  hereditary 
virtues  of  his  race  in  the  untrodden  wilds 
of  Central  Africa.  The  name  of  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ley,  who  carried  the  design  of  the  N(no 
York  Herald  into  execution,  is  now  almost 
as  well  known  as  that  of  Livingstone  him¬ 
self,  and  respected  wherever  it  is  known. 
The  meeting  of  the  explorer  and  his  deliv¬ 
erer  near  the  banks  of  the  Tanganyika 
Lake  is  characteristic  of  British  coolness 
and  daring.  Informed  by  a  servant  of  the 
approach  of  a  white  man,  Livingstone  ad¬ 
vanced  to  meet  him,  and,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  caravm,  beheld  the  stars  and  stripes 
flaunting  in  the  African  breeze.  He  was 
therefore  not  left  to  conjecture  from  what 
quarter  his  deliverance  was  approaching. 
He  is  not  one  of  those  who  care  on  which 
side  of  the  Atlantic  an  Englishman  is  born, 
or  whether  he  happens  to  be  called  an 
American  or  a  Scotchman ;  it  is  enough 
that  he  is  one  of  the  leading  race  among 
mankind,  which  he  feels  himself  also  to  be. 

The  communications  of  Livingstone  him¬ 
self  to  the  Foreign  Office,  his  letters  to  the 
New  York  Herald,  and  those  of  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ley,  giving  an  account  of  his  proceedings 
in  Africa,  have  made  the  public  familiar 
with  the  leading  facts  of  the  case;  it  is  not 
with  these,  therefore,  that  we  have  to  deal, 
but  with  some  important  questions,  geo¬ 
graphical  and  physiological,  arising  out  of 
them.  Dr.  Livingstone  is  a  man  of  warm 
and  grateful  feelings — emotional,  though 
not  demonstrative ;  and  as  he  has  received 
numerous  benefits  from  the  Africans  of  the 
interior,  he  is  naturally  disposed  to  think 
kindly  and  judge  favorably  of  them.  But 
kindness  is  one  thing,  and  science  another. 
Men  and  women  with  whom  he  has  for 
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years  maintained  friendly  relations,  can 
hardly  appear  to  him  in  the  same  light  in 
which  they  would  be  viewed  by  a  new  and 
impartial  observer.  He  tefls  us  himself, 
that  after  living  for  a  while  among  black 
people,  you  cease  to  be  conscious  that  they 
are  black  ;  as  by  the  same  metamorphosis 
of  feeling,  you  cease  to  be  conscious  that 
ugly  people  are  ugly.  Men  who  marry 
plain  women,  if  they  happen  to  be  gifted 
with  a  loving  disposition,  soon  forget  the 
want  of  symmetry  in  their  features,  or  of 
proportion  in  their  figure,  and,  misled  by 
the  force  of  expression,  absolutely  regard 
them  as  beautitul.  It  seems  to  us  that, 
under  some  such  influence  as  this.  Dr. 
Livingstone  has  been  betrayed  into  the  en¬ 
tertaining  of  a  far  more  favorable  opinion 
of  the  structure  and  appearance  of  the 
Manyema,  for  example,  whom  he  himself 
describes  as  ruthless  cannibals,  than  a  phy¬ 
siognomist  would  consider  defensible. 
Some  travellers  have  said  that  the  negroes 
pity  us  because  we  are  white,  and  possibly 
also  because  our  heads  are  not  woolly. 
There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes;  but 
among  the  multitudes  of  black  people  whom 
we  have  seen  and  known,  no  example  has 
occurred  of  an  individual  who  preferred  the 
negro  countenance  to  that  of  the  European. 
We  are  consequently  disposed  to  demur  to 
Dr.  Livingstone’s  theory  of  the  physique  of 
Central  Africans,  whom  he  looks  upon  as 
superior  in  many  respects  to  our  own  coun¬ 
trymen,  especially  such  as  have  applied 
themselves  to  physiological  studies. 

Six  years  of  familiarity  with  ‘  thick  lus¬ 
cious  lips,’  and  locks  which  a  poodle  might 
envy,  have  sometimes  led  him  to  view  us, 
descendants  of  the  Vikings  and  Gauls,  from 
a  comic  point  of  view.  For  instance,  in 
the  following  passage:  ‘If  a  comi)arisoo 
were  instituted,  and  Manyema  taken  at 
random,  placed  opposite,  say,  the  members 
of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London, 
clad  like  them  in  kilts  of  grass-cloth,  I 
should  like  to  take  my  place  alongside  the 
Manyema,  on  the  principle  of  preferring 
the  company  of  my  betters — the  philoso¬ 
phers  would  look  wofully  scraggy.’  But 
though  the  ‘inferior  race,’  as  we  compas¬ 
sionately  call  them,  have  finely  formed  heads 
and  often  handsome  features,  they  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  cannibals.  Elsewhere,  reason¬ 
ing  in  the  same  vein,  he  says :  ‘  I  happened 
to  be  [iresent  when  all  the  head  men  of  the 
great  chief,  Insama,  who  lives  west 
of  the  south  end  of  the  Tanganyika,  had 
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come  together  to  make  peace  with  certain 
Arabs  who  had  burned  their  chief  town, 
and  I  am  certain  one  could  not  see  more 
finely  formetl  intellectual  heads  in  any  as¬ 
sembly  in  London  or  Paris,  and  the  faces 
and  forms  correspond  with  the  finely  shap¬ 
ed  heads.’  The  men  being  fashioned  after 
this  type,  we  naturally  inquire  what  sort  of 
persons  are  their  helpmates  ?  Are  they 
also  finely  formed,  with  intellectual  heads 
and  elegantly  proportioned  bodies  ?  Dr. 
Livingstone  replies  :  ‘  Many  of  the  women 
were  very  pretty,  and,  like  all  ladies,  would 
have  been  much  prettier  if  they  had  only 
let  themselves  alone.  Fortunately,  the 
dears  could  not  change  their  charming 
black  eyes,  beautiful  foreheads,  nicely 
rounded  limbs,  well  shaped  forms,  and 
small  hands  and  feet.’  Further  on,  he 
adds :  ‘  Cazemb^’s  queen  would  be  esteem¬ 
ed  a  real  beauty,  either  in  London,  Paris, 
or  New  York.’  In  a  village  of  Upper 
Egypt,  we  saw  one  black  beauty  with  fea¬ 
tures  as  regular  as  those  of  a  Grecian 
statue,  and  hair  long  and  flexible  as  that  of 
a  Greek  or  Englishwoman.  Inquiring 
whence  she  came,  it  appeared  that  no  one 
could  tell — somewhere  from  the  interior, 
was  the  reply,  but  from  what  part  of  the  inte¬ 
rior,  it  was  impossible  to  learn.  She  had 
come  huddled  among  a  multitude  of  cap 
tive  negresses,  whom  she  regarded  with  as 
much  scorn  as  if  she  had  been  an  lapetian 
of  the  purest  blood.  Could  she  have  been 
brought  from  Manyema  ?  The  complex¬ 
ion  decided  in  the  negative.  They,  as 
Livingstone  assures  us,  are  of  a  rich  warm 
brown  color — she  was  as  black  as  ebony. 
Leaving  this  question  unsolved,  we  follow 
Dr.  Livingstone  in  his  speculations  on  the 
original  type  of  the  negro,  which,  with  Win- 
wood  Reade,  he  is  inclined  to  discover  in 
the  ancient  Egyptian.  Here  dogmatism 
would  be  peculiarly  out  of  place,  since  in¬ 
vestigation  has  not  yet  revealed  to  us  who 
the  ancient  Egyptians  were.  The  geo¬ 
graphers  and  philosophers  of  antiquity 
were  of  opinion  that  Africa  commenced 
west  of  the  Nile,  at  the  line  which  sepa¬ 
rates  the  cultivated  country  from  the  Desert. 
The  Egyptians,  therefore,  in  their  view, 
were  Asiatics,  probably  of  Semitic  origin, 
and  closely  allied  to  the  Phoenicians  and 
Carthaginians.  To  study  their  monuments 
carefully,  and  to  behold  in  them  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  physiological  affinity  with  the 
African  races,  we  hold  to  be  impossible. 
Instead  of  round,  they  have  almond-shaped 
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eyes,  with  lips  rather  thin  than  thick,  slen¬ 
der  figures,  and  long,  flexible  hair.  The 
nose  is  not  depressed,  as  Winwood  Reade 
supposes,  but  straight,  like  that  of  the 
Arabs.  Occasionally,  mummies  have  been 
found  with  red  hair;  and  from  among 
such  individuals,  victims  were  occasionally 
selected,  and  sacrificed  to  Typhon.  Their 
opinions,  their  rites,  their  ceremonies,  their 
philosophy,  their  religion,  were  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  Phoenicians,  and 
never  suggest  to  a  philosophical  student 
the  slightest  trace  of  African  origin.  One 
of  the  least  explicable  problems  in  the 
science  of  ethnology  is  that  repugnance  to 
civilisation,  or  absolute  incapacity  to  profit 
by  its  teaching,  which,  from  the  beginning 
of  time,  has  characterised  the  black  races. 
As  far  as  we  can  discover,  they  have  al¬ 
ways  been  cannibals ;  while  the  masses  of 
the  population  have  as  invariably  been 
slaves,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  An 
old  Greek  poet  divided  mankind  into 
three  classes — one  consisting  of  men  who 
could  discover  truth  for  themselves;  a 
second,  of  men  who  could  not  discover  it 
for  themselves,  but  could  accept  it  when  it 
had  been  discovered  by  others;  and  a 
third,  w'ho  could  neither  do  the  one  nor 
the  other — whom,  in  his  rough  way  of 
speaking,  he  called  ‘  wretches,  without  use 
or  value.’  We  would  not  apply  this  lan¬ 
guage  to  the  black  races,  nor  i>erhaps 
would  the  old  poet,  if  he  were  required  to 
deliver  his  opinion  in  prose  ;  but  the  fact  is 
certain,  that  while  the  nations  of  Semitic 
and  lapetian  origin  have  invented  a  civi¬ 
lisation  for  themselves,  the  Africans  have 
remained  from  time  immemorial  unimprov¬ 
ed,  and  apparently  unimprovable,  at  least 
beyond  a  certain  point.  When  Dr.  Liv¬ 
ingstone  returns  to  this  country,  and  places 
his  matured  views  before  the  world,  we  are 
persuaded  he  will  introduce  many  great 
modifications  into  his  ethnological  theory. 
No  one  knows  better  than  he  that  numer¬ 
ous  efforts  have  been  vainly  made  to  dif¬ 
fuse  the  light  of  knowledge  among  the 
African  populations  by  the  Egyptians, 
Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Persians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabs.  But  the  head 
of  the  African  has  proved  impenetrable  to 
the  darts  of  enlightenment,  whether  social, 
moral;  or  religious.  Nothing  can  be  more 
completely  removed  from  the  ethical  system 
of  civilised  mankind  than  the  practice  of 
cannibalism,  which,  nevertheless,  appears  to 
be  not  naturally  repugnant  to  the  interior 
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African.  The  Manyema  women.  Dr.  Liv¬ 
ingstone  says,  keep  aloof  from  the  hideous 
banquets  of  the  men ;  but  in  the  West  In¬ 
dia  Islands,  more  especially  in  Hayti,  it  is 
the  women  who  take  the  lead  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  cannibalism,  which  they  carry  to  its 
most  shocking  excess,  by  devouring  their 
own  children.  How  barbarous  nations 
are  to  be  civilised,  seems  not  yet  to  have 
been  discovered  in  inodem  times.  Dr. 
Livingstone  describes  the  result  of  his  own 
researches  as  the  rediscm'ery  of  facts  well 
known  to  antiquity ;  and  it  would  be  well 
for  US'  if  we  could  rediscover  the  methods 
by  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  civilised 
the  races  among  whom  they  planted  colo¬ 
nies.  When  modem  Europeans  settle  in  the 
midst  of  savages,  they  immediately  com¬ 
mence  the  process  of  extemiination,  which 
they  generally  complete  in  a  periocl  more 
or  less  protracted ;  and  when  they  fail,  it 
is  only  when  the  multitudes  with  whom 
they  have  to  deal  are  vastly  too  numerous 
to  be  cut  off.  The  Red  Indians  of  North 
America  have  dwindled  from  fifteen 
or  sixteen  millions  to  about  a  million  and 
a  half,  and  will  soon  disappear  altogether. 
The  natives  of  Newfoundland  have  long 
ago  retreated  to  the  ‘happy  hunting- 
grounds,’ 

Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  1)ehold, 
No  fiends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold. 

So,  again,  in  Tasmania,  not  a  trace  re¬ 
mains  of  its  once  vigorous  and  numerous 
population  ;  the  black  race  is  fast  dying 
out  in  Australia,  the  cannibal  in  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  if  we  do  not  extirpate  the  Hin¬ 
dus  and  Mohammedans  of  India,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  the  effort  exceeds  our  strength.  Were 
it  not  for  this  phenomenon,  we  should  ex¬ 
ceedingly  regret  that  conquest  and  annex¬ 
ation  were  not  the  result  of  the  Abyssinian 
war.  Once  firmly  planted  in  those  high¬ 
lands,  and  o{)ening  commercial  relations 
with  the  Africans  of  the  interior,  the  pro¬ 
bability  is  that  we  should  have  exerted  as 
beneficial  an  influence  on  their  minds  and 
manners  as  they  are  capable  of  receiving. 
When  CazemW — the  beauty  of  whose 
queen  has  been  above  spoken  of — had  con¬ 
versed  with  Dr.  Livingstone,  he  said  that 
from  the  first  specimen  of  the  English  he 
had  seen,  he  liked  them,  and  evinced  his 
liking  by  treating  the  traveller  with  much 
consideration.  He  might  not  have  liked 
them  so  well,  had  his  country  become  a 
provioce  of  our  colonial  empire.  Com- 
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merce,  however,  quietly  insinuates  into  bar¬ 
barous  populations  the, good  which  con¬ 
quest  endeavors  to  force  upon  them.  The 
merchant,  with  a  string  of  blue  beads  in 
his  hand,  is  often  more  potent  than  a  dra¬ 
goon  with  his  sword.  The  women  befriend 
the  bringer  of  beads,  and  the  persons  whom 
they  befriend  are  generally  able  to  effect 
much  among  savages.  Had  Abyssinia  be¬ 
come  the  receptacle  of  all  such  articles  of 
European  manufacture  as  would  be  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  tastes  of  the  natives,  many  of  which 
they  have  never  yet  beheld,  a  peaceable  pas¬ 
sage  would  be  readily  granted  through  their 
country  to  every  Englishman,  The  only 
races  who  would  have  had  cause  to  regret  our 
close  vicinity  would  have  been  those  of  the 
elepliant  and  lion,  whom  we  should  cer¬ 
tainly  have  destroyed  in  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time.  The  existence  of  the 
lion  in’  any  country  is  an  indubitable  proof 
of  a  low  state  of  civilisation ;  he  had  already 
disappeared  from  Greece  in  mythical  times  ; 
in  Persia  and  in  the  Nedjed,  as  well  as  in 
India,  he  maintained  his  ground  to  our  own 
day ;  but  he  has  now  become  extinct  in 
Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe;  and  had  we 
planted  ourselves  firmly  in  Central  Africa, 
us  we  have  long  done  in  the  south, 
lions’  skins  would  have  become  a  scarce 
article  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  necessity  of  our  advent  among  the 
cannibals  of  Manyema  is  clearly  shown  by 
many  passages  in  Dr.  Livingstone’s  letters. 
The  natives  are  not  without  industry ;  they 
cultivate  the  soil  largely,  and  have  carried 
the  useful  arts  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  smelt 
iron  and  copper ;  yet  they  have  made  but 
small  progress  in  the  affairs  of  social  life. 

‘  I'here  is  not  a  single  great  chief  in  all 
Manyema — no  matter  what  name  the  dif¬ 
ferent  divisions  of  people  bear — Manyema, 
Balegga,  Babire,  Bazire,  Bakoos — there  is 
no  political  cohesion,  not  one  king  or  king¬ 
dom,  Each  head  man  is  independent  of 
every  other.’  The  women  play  a  distin¬ 
guished  part  in  the  business  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  ;  they  dive  for  oysters,  and  are  expert 
in  many  other  kinds  of  industry.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  trade  is  in  their  hands. 
‘  Markets  are  held  at  stated  times,  and  the 
women  attend  them  in  large  numbers, 
dressed  in  their  best.  They  are  light-col¬ 


ored,  have  straight  noses,  and  are  finely 
formed.  They  are  keen  traders,  and  look 
on  the  marVet  as  a  great  institution;  to 
haggle  and  joke,  and  laugh  and  cheat,  seem 
the  enjoyments  of  life.’  The  population, 
especially  west  of  the  river,  is  prodigiously 
large,  ‘  Near  Lomame,  the  Bakuss  or  Ba- 
koons  cultivate  coffee,  and  drink  it  highly 
scented  with  vanilla.  Food  of  all  kinds  is 
extremely  abundant  and  cheap.’  Here¬ 
after,  when  Dr.  Livingstone  comes  to  ar¬ 
range  his  materials,  draw  inferences  from 
his  own  statements,  and  estimate  the  value 
of  different  facts,  he  will  doubtless  be  able 
to  paint  a  consistent  picture  of  the  Central 
Africans,  who  contrast  favorably,  as  far  at 
least  as  morals  are  concerned,  with  the  half- 
caste  Arabs — I  mean  in  Dr.  Livingstone’s 
opinion.  In  everything  which  distinguishes 
man  from  man  they  are  as  inferior  to  the  real 
Arab  as  the  Chinese  is  to  the  Englishman. 
Their  superstitions  are  the  lowest  and  most 
grovelling  prevalent  among  the  human  race. 
The  least  benighted  among  them  are  Mani- 
chaeans  of  the  rudest  stamp,  that  is,  have 
conceived  some  idea  of  a  good  spirit  and  a 
bad  one,  and  point  out  a  hot  spring  in  one 
of  their  valleys  as  coming  up  directly  from 
the  quarters  of  the  latter.  Contrast  with 
these  notions  the  grand  simple  creed  of 
the  Muslims — La  illah  il  Ullah — ‘  There  is 
no  God  but  Qod,’  the  words  in  which  they 
express  their  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  essence.  A  few  years  ago,  there 
sprang  up  a  sort  of  revival  among  the 
Arabs  of  Arabia  Proper,  who  burst  into 
Africa  with  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  conquering  bands,  and  swept  everything 
before  them  almost  as  far  south  as  our 
settlements  ;  upon  which  the  English 
bishop  of  the  Cape  observed,  that  he 
thought  it  matter  of  congratulation  that  the 
truths  of  el  Islam  were  thus  substituted  for 
the  grovelling  fetishism  of  the  blacks  But 
this  movement  from  the  East  soon  slacken¬ 
ed,  and  has  left  no  other  trace  than  increas¬ 
ed  appetite  for  marauding  and  kidnapping 
among  the  inferior  races,  for  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone  must  admit  that  the  people  which 
invariably  succumbs  to  another  people  are 
certainly  their  inferiors. 

[  Chambers's  yournal. 
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FORMER  DAYS..^ 

( From  the  FreiuA  of  Philippe  Thlolier. )  * 

Didst  thou  linger  in  the  country  of  our  dreams, 

When  I  was  forced  from  thee  and  that  dear  land  ? 

Dost  wander  still  by  those  now  lonely  streams, 

Where  every  eve  our  future  course  we  planned  ? 

Sitting  to-day  in  sadness  near  those  trees 

Where  happy  hours  we  shared,  dost  ever  sigh 

For  hopes  we  framed,  while  drinking-in  the  breeze  ? 

Ah !  they  were  bright,  those  dreams  of  days  gone  by  ! 

Call  back  those  years  to  mind :  when,  children  both, 

Our  life  ran  on,  all  shadowed  o’er  with  joy ! 

When  day  by  day  the  radiant  star  of  troth 

Shone  through  our  heart  in  gleams  without  alloy ! 

Then,  when  thou  sang’st  in  Nature’s  bosom  shrined. 

Each  feathered  songster  paused  to  drink  thy  lay  : 

Whilst  I  thy  waist  with  blooming  garlands  twined — 

How  fresh  they  were,  those  flowers  of  childhood’s  day ! 

Oft  through  the  forest’s  dim  mysterious  shade, 

Tracking  each  hidden  path,  we  loved  to  trip; 

While  in  each  spring,  half-laughing,  half-afraid. 

Thy  dimpled  dainty  feet  were  wont  to  dip ; 

Nests,  too,  we  sought,  which  woodland  gales  caress  ^ 

As  ’neath  the  friendly  boughs  they  sheltering  lie : 

My  lips  scarce  dared  thy  snowy  hand  to  press — 

Though  it  was  pure,  that  kiss  of  days  gone  by ! 

[  Maemillan' s  Magasine. 
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Amongst  the  many  surprising  discoveries 
which  have  of  late  years  rewarded  the  la¬ 
bors  of  astronomers,  none  perhaps  are 
more  remarkable  than  those  which  relate 
to  the  phenomena — once  thought  so  in¬ 
significant — presented  by  “  falling  stars.’ 
Ten  years  ago,  though  the  thoughtful 
astronomer  had  become  convinced  that 
these  objects  really  belong  to  the  domain 
of  astronomy,  doubt  still  rested  on  that 
theory  of  their  nature.  Men  could 
scarcely  believe  that  the  vast  depths 
amidst  which  the  planets  pursue  their 
career  around  the  Sun  are  the  home  of 
countless  bodies  which  rush  with  even  more 
than  planetary  velocity  upon  wide  orbits 
round  the  solar  orb.  It  seemed  incredible 
that  each  of  those  faintly  gleaming  lights, 
passing  with  silent  swoop  across  a  star- 
group — leaving  no  trace  of  their  existence 
and^eemingly  as  little  important  in  the 


economy  of  nature  as  a  rain-drop  or  a 
snow-flake — indicates  the  close  of  a  career 
during  which  the  mighty  orbits  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  have  been  encircled,  nay,  often 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  known  planetary 
scheme  overpassed  by  uncounted  millions 
of  miles. 

Even  now,  when  the  nature  of  these 
objects  has  been  revealed  to  us,  and  some 
insight  afforded  us  into  the  part  which  they 
perform  in  the  economy  of  nature,  it  seems 
difficult  to  realize  the  full  significance  of 
ascertained  facts.  The  ytry  aspect  of  the 
planetary  scheme  seems  /:hanged  as  we 
contemplate  the  results  of  recent  labors 
in  meteoric  astronomy.  Kepler  and 
Copernicus,  could  they  revisit  this  world, 
and,  mixing  as  of  old  among  astronomers, 
inform  themselves  respecting  the  theories 
now  upheld,  would  scarcely  recognize  the 
scheme  of  the  universe  so  unfolded  to  their 
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view.  Truly  the  harmony  of  the  plane¬ 
tary  system  recognized  by  Kepler  seems 
strangely  marred,  ‘  as  sweet  bells  jangled 
out  of  tune  and  harsh  ’  by  these  eccentric 
meteor  orbits.  These  crowds  of  inde¬ 
pendent  orbs,  rushing  disorderly  around 
the  Sun,  in  no  sort  resemble  the  ‘  obedient 
family,’  which  Copernicus  recognized  in 
the  solar  system. 

Many  times  during  the  last  few  years 
the  history  of  those  discoveries  and  re¬ 
searches  by  which  meteoric  astronomy 
has  reached  its  present  position  has  been 
recounted.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  de¬ 
scribe  these  matters  anew.  But  it  has 
seemetl  to  me  that  the  approach  of  the 
Earth  towards  that  great  stream  of  meteors 
to  which  the  November  shower  is  due, 
will  render  a  brief  discussion  of  some  of 
the  most  striking  facts  lately  discovered 
not  unacce[)table  even  to  many  who  look 
on  astronomy  from  afar  off,  and  regard 
astronomers  somewhat  as  Indians  regard 
their  medicine-men. 

We  may  take  the  November  shooting- 
stars  as  typical  of  a  class  of  meteor-sys¬ 
tems,  which  must  undoubtedly  be  very 
numerous.  It  is  true  that  as  the  Earth 
sweeps  on  her  wide  orbit  round  the  Sun 
she  encounters  few  such  streams  as  that 
to  which  the  November  meteors  belong. 
As  she  reaches  certain  critical  parts  of  that 
orbit  she  is  exposed,  indeed,  year  after 
year,  to  a  species  of  cannonade  of  greater 
or  less  intensity ;  and  occasionally  the 
weight  of  metal  with  which  she  is  thus  as¬ 
saulted  is  far  heavier  than  any  which  she 
has  to  encounter  during  the  second  week 
in  November.  But  for  a  systematic  and 
continuous  downpour  of  missiles  the  No¬ 
vember  stream  is  unsurpassed  by  any,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  the  August  meteor-system. 
If  we  could  count  the  total  number  of 
meteors  which  have  been  rained  upon  the 
Earth  during  the  past  five  or  six  centuries, 
and  assign  each  individual  meteor  to  its 
proper  system,  I  have  very  little  doubt  that 
the  November  stream  would  be  found  to 
have  supplied  a  full  tenth  part,  though  the 
total  number  of  systems  which  our  Earth 
encounters  is  known  to  exceed  one  hun¬ 
dred. 

This  being  the  case,  it  may  be  worth 
inquiring  whether  the  November  system  is 
in  reality  richer  than  the  others — whether 
there  is  anything  in  what  we  know  about 
this  stream  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  is 
more  important  than  the  rest. 
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It  seems  to  me  abundantly  clear  that 
the  contrary  is  the  case.  We  have  only 
two  means  of  judging  of  the  richness 
and  importance  of  a  meteor-system.  One 
is  the  observation  of  its  apparent  richness, 
and  the  individual  magnitude  of  the  me¬ 
teors  belonging  to  it.  But  the  apparent 
richness  alone  can  be  but  a  deceptive  in¬ 
dication  of  the  real  richness  of  a  stream  of 
meteors.  If  we  were  sure  that  the  Earth 
plunged  through  the  heart  of  each  meteor- 
stream,  we  could  indeed  learn  something 
in  this  way,  precisely  as  we  might  compare 
the  relative  thicknesses  of  difterent  cords 
by  the  resistance  experienced  in  piercing 
them  through  the  middle  with  a  needle. 
But  we  have  no  assurance  whatever  that 
the  Earth  passes  through  the  heart  of  a 
single  meteor-system.  It  may  be  that  if 
she  did  the  results  w’ould  not  be  altogether 
pleasing  or  satisfactory  to  her  inhabitants, 
and  certainly  the  chances  are  enormously 
against  her  doing  so.  'I’he  minuteness  of 
the  space  actually  passed  through  by  the 
Earth  on  her  course  round  the  Sun — at 
least  the  minuteness  of  this  space  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  dimensions  of  the  solar 
system — is  not  commonly  appreciated.  If 
we  represent  the  sqn  as  a  globe  about  as 
large  as  a  billiard-ball,  the  space  along 
which  the  Earth  pursues  her  course  would 
be  represented  by  a  thread  or  twine  form¬ 
ing  a  circle  nearly  eight  yards  in  diameter. 
Now  conceiving  such  a  circle,  and  regard¬ 
ing  the  meteor-systems  as  oval  hoops  round 
the  central  ball,  which  happen  to  cross 
this  fine  circular  thread,  it  is  scarcely  con¬ 
ceivable  that  in  one  ca.se  out  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  the  thread  would  pass  centrally 
through  the  substance  of  one  of  the  hoops. 

We  can  therefore  infer  little  or  nothing 
from  the  apparent  richness  of  meteor- 
streams  as  to  their  real  importance,  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  know  whether  our  Earth 
passes  through  the  core  of  any  particular 
stream  or  merely  grazes  its  surface. 

We  may  learn  something  from  the  ave¬ 
rage  dimensions  of  the  meteors  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  system,  though  our  inferences 
may  not  be  altogether  reliable.  So  far  as 
this  point  is  concerned,  the  November 
meteors  would  seem  relatively  inferior  to 
many  others.  They  are  too  small  to  pene¬ 
trate  through  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to 
reach  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  not*  one 
instance  being  on  record  of  a  November 
meteor  affording  any  tangible  evidence  of 
its  existence ;  and  from  the  researches  of 
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Professor  Alexander  Herschel,  it  would 
seem  that  on  the  average  the  November 
meteors  weigh  but  a  few  grains  each. 
When  we  compare  this  with  the  fact  that 
bodies  belonging  to  other  systems  have 
been  found  to  weigh  many  pounds,  some 
even  betng  several  tons  in  weight,  the  re¬ 
lative  insignificance  of  the  November 
system  in  this  respect  will  be  clearly 
recognized. 

But  there  is  a  second  method  by  which 
in  comparatively  recent  times  it  has  be- 
*  come  possible  to  guess  at  the  importance 
of  different  meteor-systems. 

The  surprising  discovery  that  many 
meteor-systems  are  associated  with  comets 
has  not  hitherto  been  fully  inteqireted. 
We  know  quite  certainly  that  along  the 
orbits  of  certain  comets  there  travel 
myriads  of  tiny  bodies — meteors — which 
we  assume  to  be  solid.  But  what  con¬ 
nection  there  may  be  between  the  gaseous 
comet  and  its  solid  attendants,  whether 
the  comet  gave  birth  to  the  meteors,  or 
whether  the  meteors  in  some  way  or  other 
combined  along  one  part  of  the  system  to 
form  the  comet,  has  not  hitherto  l>een  ex¬ 
plained.  It  may  be  regarded  indeed  as 
one  of  the  most  mysterious  facts  ever 
discovered  by  astronomers  that  any  asso¬ 
ciation  whatever  should  exist  between 
bodies  seemingly  so  different  in  their  nature 
as  comets  and  meteors.  But  Hure  the  re¬ 
lation  is,  let  us  make  of  it  what  we  will. 
No  doubt  rests  on  the  reality  of  the 
discovery;  no  one  who  understands  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  can  believe  for  a 
moment  that  the  relationship  is  merely 
apparent,  and  the  coincidence  of  orbits 
merely  accidental.  So  that,  in  fact,  it  has 
come  to  be  gravely  questioned  whether 
any  meteor-system  exists  without  a 
cometic  nucleus,  and  whether  any  comet 
exists  without  a  meteoric  train. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  are  at 
least  justified  in  comparing  together  such 
meteor-systems  as  are  known  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  comets,  and  inferring  the 
probable  importance  of  such  meteor- 
systems  from  the  observed  brilliancy  of 
their  comet-chief. 

Now,  judging  in  this  way,  we  should  be 
led  to  conclude  that  the  November  stream, 
notwithstanding  the  wonderful  magnifi- 
cende  of  the  star-showers  observed  when 
the  Earth  passes  through  the  system,  is  in 
reality  one  of  the  least  imjiortant  of  the 
meteor-systems.  The  comet  with  which 


it  has  been  (beyond  all  question)  associated, 
is  so  faint  and  small  that  it  has  never  yet 
been  discerned  by  the  unaided  eye.  In  a 
powerful  telescope  it  appears  but  as  a  faint 
nebulous  light,  nor  is  it  even  adorned  with 
the  ordinary  apj)endage  of  respectable 
comets — a  tail.  Taken  apart  from  the 
significance  of  what  we  know  respecting 
it,  this  comet  is  certainly  one  of  the  least 
striking  objects  which  the  telescope  has 
ever  revealed  to  astronomers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  August  meteors 
are  associated  with  a  comet  of  distinction 
— with  a  comet  which  has  been  watched 
by  many  millions  of  human  beings  as  the 
harbinger  of  some  uncanny  event,  and 
has  been  recpgnized  even  by  men  of 
science  as  worthy  of  respectful  attention. 
Indeed,  if  its  approach  had  been  anti¬ 
cipated  and  its  course  known,  but  the 
hour  of  its  arrival  uncertain,  it  is  far  from 
unlikely  that  men  of  science  would  have 
looked  forward  with  some  dread  to  the 
possible  effects  of  its  arrival.  For  it  was 
one  of  those  comets — few,  indeeil  among 
the  larger  sort — whose  track  crosses  the 
Earth’s  ;  and  had  it  come  but  a  few  months 
earlier  or  later,  we  should  by  this  time 
have  had  the  means  of  answering  that 
long-vexed  question  whether  the  Earth 
would  suffer  injury  were  she  to  come  into 
direct  collision  with  a  large  comet.  So 
that  if  we  judged  of  the  relative  importance 
of  the  August  and  November  meteor- 
systems  by  a  reference  to  the  relative 
importance  of  their  comet  companions,  we 
should  undoubtedly  conclude  that  the 
August  meteors  are  far  the  most,  im¬ 
portant.  It  would  follow  from  this  that, 
since  the  November  meteor-system  pro¬ 
duces  showers  quite  as  striking  as  any  seen 
in  August,  we  do  not  in  reality  see  the  full 
splendor  of  the  August  meteors,  but, 
passing  only  through  its  edge,  recognize 
but  the  scattered  outliers  of  the  system. 

But  this  being  so,  those  who  remember 
the  magnificent  display  of  November 
metors  in  1866,  will  consider  with  am.aze- 
ment  how  grand  the  August  system  must 
be  if  it  is  really  capable  of  supplying  a 
far  more  splendid  shower.  We  remember 
how  the  stars  seemed  to  fall  continuously, 
so  that  at  every  instant  (at  least  during  a 
certain  interval)  shooting-stars  could  be 
seen  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  heavens. 
And  we  know,  also,  from  the  accounts  of 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland  that,  sixty  years 
before,  there  had  been  a  yet  grander  dis- 
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play.  ,If  a  meteor-system  associated  with 
so  insignificant  a  comet  as  that  of  1866 
can  produce  these  wonderful  showers,  how 
inconceivably  magnificent  would  be  the 
scene  if  the  Earth  passed  through  the 
heart  of  the  August  meteor-system,  asso¬ 
ciated  as  that  system  is  with  a  comet  of 
considerable  splendor ! 

But  similar  considerations  may  fairly 
be  extended  to  all  the  meteor- systems  which 
the  Earth  encounters.  These  are  counted 
by  the  hundred,  and  though  most  of  them 
seem  insignificant  compared  with  the 
August  and  November  systems,  yet  we 
have  seen  that  no  opinion  can  hence  be 
formed  of  their  real  importance.  Some  of 
them  may  as  far  exceed  the  August  system 
in  importance  as  that  system  probably 
exceeds  the  November  system.  Nay,  we 
have  two  excellent  reasons  for  feeling  some 
degree  of  assurance  in  this  respect;  for 
one  of  these  less  noted  systems  has  been 
associated  with  the  comet  of  1861 — an 
object  not  inferior  in  splendor  to  Donati’s 
comet — and  some  of  the  recognized  sys¬ 
tems  occasionally  sent  us  visitors  in  the 
form  of  massive  aerolites,  compared  with 
which  the  tiny  bodies  forming  the  August 
and  November  meteors  are  as  small  shot 
to  the  Whitworth  bolts.  Startling,  how¬ 
ever,  as  are  the  considerations  thus  sug¬ 
gested,  it  is  when  we  pass  in  imagination 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  Earth’s  orbit 
that  the  true  significance  of  what  we  know 
respecting  meteors  and  meteor-systems 
becomes  apparent. 

We  have  seen  that  our  Earth  really 
visits  but  a  minute  proportion  of  the  solar 
domain.  The  space  actually  traversed  by 
our  globe  as  it  circuits  round  the  Sun, 
though  enormous  compared  with  any  of 
our  ordinary  estimates  of  size — nay,  though 
exceeding  fiftyfold  the  volume  of  the  Sun 
— is  yet  but  the  minutest  fraction  of  that 
vast  sphere  over  which  the  Sun  exerts 
supreme  sway. 

Now,  since  the  meteors  are  not  indi¬ 
vidually  discernible  save  when  they  enter 
the  Earth’s  atmosphere,  all  our  direct  in¬ 
formation  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
interi)lanetary  spaces  is  derived  from  the 
actual  contact  of  the  Earth  with  bodies 
belonging  to  those  spaces.  We  obtain 
our  information  respecting  the  planets 
through  their  visibility,  but  as  respects  the 
meteors  our  Earth  may  be  compared  to  a 
blind  man  in  a  shower.  It  is  only  when 
the  meteors  or  meteor-systems  come  into 
New  Series. — Vol.  XVI.,  No.  5 
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actual  contact  with  her  that  her  inhabi¬ 
tants  can  have  direct  cognizance  of  the 
existence  of  such  bodies.  Let  us  follow 
out  this  illustration.  Suppose  a  blind 
man  walked  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  and 
during  the  whole  continuance  of  his  walk 
felt  rain  falling  upon  him.  Would  it  be  a 
reasonable  conclusion  on  his  part  that  the 
rain  had  fallen  precisely  along  the  track  he 
had  followed,  and  nowhere  else  ?  Would 
he  not  conclude,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
extent  of  country  on  which  the  shower  had 
fallen  extended  probably,  at  least,  as  far 
from  right  to  left  as  he  had  found  it  to 
extend  in  the  direction  of  his  walk  ?  Most 
assuredly  he  would  not  conclude  that  a 
narrow  strip,  ten  miles  long  and  perhaps  a 
yard  wide,  had  been  rained  upon,  but 
rather  an  area  several  miles  wide.  In 
other  words,  he  would  conclude  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  an  area  of  a  mere  fraction  of  a 
mile  in  extent,  a  range  of  forty  or  fifty 
square  miles,  at  least,  had  been  visited  by 
the  shower. 

It  is  equally  reasonable  to  'conclude 
that  the  track  of  the  Earth  is  not  the  only 
j>art  of  the  Sun’s  domain  which  is  crossed 
by  meteor-systems.  There  is  no  conceiv¬ 
able  reason  why  that  particular  hoop  of 
space  should  be  visited  rather  than  regions 
lying  around  it.  And  precisely  as  our 
illustrative  blind  man,  had  he  stepped  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left  of  his  actual  path, 
would  have  been  visited  by  other  rain-drops 
than  those  which  actually  fell  upon  him,  so 
we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  if  our 
Earth’s  orbit  w’ere  changed  so  that  she 
travelled  a  few  millions  of  miles  further 
from  or  nearer  to  the  Sun  than  she  actually 
does,  then  she  would  encounter  meteor- 
systems  altogether  different  from  those 
which  now  assail  her  with  a  shower  of 
‘  pocket  planets.’  To  come  to  the  point 
for  which  I  have  been  making  all  along, — 
the  whole  of  the  solar  domain  is  alive  with 
meteors.  This  is  the  legitimate  conclusion 
from  the  evidence  acquired  during  the 
last  few  years.  So  long  as  it  was  thought 
that  the  meteor-systems  are  nearly  circu¬ 
lar,  there  was  an  escape  from  this  startling 
conclusion.  It  was  conceivable  that  the 
meteor-systems  might  affect  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  Earth’s  orbit,  much  as  the 
asteroidal  family  affects  the  space  lying 
between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter. 
But  so  soon  as  Adams  and  Leverrier, 
Schiaparelli,  Tempel,  and  the  rest,  had 
made  it  abundantly  evident  that  the  me- 
40 
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teors  travel  in  very  eccentric  orbits,  there 
remained  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  the  intersection  of  these  orbits  with 
the  Earth’s  path  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
merely  accidental  circumstance.  The 
Earth  has  absolutely  no  power  adequate 
to  force  these  meteor-systems  to  cross  her 
orbit.  We  could  undertand  the  orbit  of 
Jupiter  or  Saturn  being  crossed  by  many 
meteor-systems,  because  we  know  that  if 
a  family  of  meteors  were  passing  close  by 
Jupiter  on  a  course  which  would  carry 
the  family  far  away  again  into  space,  the 
mighty  attractive  force  of  Jupiter  or  Saturn 
would  (ordinarily)  suffice  to  force  the 
members  of  that  meteor  family  to  come 
close  to  the  planet  before  they  could  speed 
again  on  their  course  towards  the  Sun’s 
neighborhood.  Whenever  such  an  en¬ 
counter  as  this  took  place,  the  meteor 
family  would,  for  the  future  (and  until 
again  disturbed  by  the  planet),  travel  on  a 
path  cros»ng  or  verj’  closely  approaching 
the  planet’s.  But  the  Earth  is  far  too 
small  to  influence  in  this  way  the  motions 
of  meteoric  families.  Those  which  ap¬ 
proach  her  speed  onwards  with  a  velocity 
altogether  beyond  her  control,  so  that, 
unless  already  travelling  on  a  re-entering 
orbit  passing  close  by  the  Earth’s,  they 
could  never  be  forced  by  her  attraction  to 
enter  on  such  a  track,  A  body  coming 
from  the  stellar  depths  towards  the  Sun 
could  no  more  be  forced  by  the  Earth’s 
disturbing  attraction  to  follow  a  closed 
curve  round  the  Sun,  than  a  swiftly-rushing 
railway  train  could  be  caused  to  leave  the 
rails  by  the  attraction  of  a  toy  magnet. 

'  Since,  then,  those  meteor-systems  which 
cross  the  Earth’s  orbit  are  chance  visitors, 
as  it  were,  not  drawn  to  their  present 
paths  by  any  attraction  the  Earth  can 
exert,  but  coming  of  tlieir  own  accord 
past  her  track,  it  follows  that  there  must 
be  for  each  recognized  meteor-system  un¬ 
counted  thousands  which  are  unknown  to 
us  because  they  do  not  approach  the 
Earth’s  track.  There  is  no  escape  from 
this  conclusion.  The  laws  of  probability 
will  not  permit  us  to  believe  that,  out  of  a 
moderately  large  number  of  meteor-systems 
in  no  way  attracted  to  the  hearth’s  orbit, 
a  large  proportion  would  traverse  tliat 
particular  track  in  space.  To  judge  the 
number  of  meteor-systems  as  no  greater 
than  the  number  encountered  %  the 
Earth,  would  be  like  counting  the  rain¬ 
drops  which  fall  upon  a  window-pane  in 


London,  and  concluding  that  just  that 
number -and  no  more  had  fallen  on  the 
whole  city. 

It  is  this  conclusion  which  gives  so 
great  an  interest  to  the  researches  of 
Adams,  Leverrier,  and  others  on  the  No¬ 
vember  meteor-system.  If  we  were  sure 
that  that  meteor-system  was  the  only  one 
of  its  kind,  or  had  but  few  fellows,  we 
could  attach  no  great  importance  to  its 
peculiarities.  They  would  have  a  certain 
mterest,  doubtless,  precisely  as  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  an  asteroid  has  a  certain  interest ; 
but  they  would  involve  no  results  of 
cosmical  significance.  Under  the  actual 
circumstances,  what  has  been  proved  re¬ 
specting  the  November  meteors  opens  a 
field  of  conjecture  of  almost  boundless 
extent.  Whence  come  these  uncounted 
millions  of  bodies,  rushing  through  space 
with  inconceivable  velocity  ?  ^Vhat  pur¬ 
pose  do  they  fulfil  in  the  economy  of  the 
solar  system?  Do  any  of  them  pour 
upon  the  Sun,  as  has  been  supposed,  a 
hail  of  cosmical  material,  replenishing  his 
fires  and  recuiting  his  energies  ?  Has  the 
mighty  attractive  influence  of  the  Sun, 
which  guides  the  planets  on  their  wide 
circuits,  this  further  work  to  perform,  of 
gather'ng  from  out  of  space  the  material 
by  which  his  own  fires  are  fed  ?  Or  do 
these  myriads  on  myriads  of  cosmical 
bodies,  with  all  the  vital  forces  represented 
by  their  velocity,  subserve  no  purpose 
whatever  in  the  economy  of  our  system  ? 
Are  they  the  chips  in  the  great  workshop 
of  Nature,  the  sparks  which  have  flown 
from  the  mighty  grind-stone,  the  shreds 
of  clay  which  the  giant  potters  Attraction 
and  Repulsion  have  cast  aside  as  useless  ? 


This  paper  was  accompanied  by  the 
following  note: — 

Our  readers  may  be  desirous  of  learning 
what  are  the  chances  that  the  display  of 
November  meteors  will  this  year  be  worth 
observing.  In  1866,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  great  display  lasted  but  a  few  hours. 
Had  it  occurred  either  a  few  hours  sooner 
or  a  few  hours  later,  we,  in  England, 
should  not  have  witnessed  it.  In  the 
former  case  we  should  have  been  on  the 
sheltered  part  of  the  Earth — to  leeward, 
so  to  speak,  o(  the  meteor  storm ;  in  the 
latter,  though  the  meteors  would  have 
fallen  upon  portions  of  the  atmosphere 
above  our  horizon,  it  would  have  been  full 
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daylight,  and  we  should  have  seen  no  trace 
of  them.  In  1867  the  display  also  lasted 
but  a  very  short  time,  and  was  not  visible 
in  England.  Had  the  shower  in  succeed¬ 
ing  years  lasted  an  equally  short  time,  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  tell,  at  least 
approximately,  where  the  display  would 
be  seen  this  year.  But  since  1867  the 
November  meteors  have  supplied  a  shower 
lasting  many  hours,  though  not  so  rich  as 
in  the  former  years.  Last  year,  indeed, 
the  shower  would  seem  to  have  lasted 
several  days,  since  observers  noticed  that 
on  the  nth,  12th,  13th,  14th,  and  isth  of 
November,  the  stray  shooting-stars  travel¬ 
led  from  that  part  of  the  constellation  Leo 
which  is  called  the  radiant  of  the  Novem¬ 
ber  meteorsi  At  intervals  the  stars  fell 
pretty  thickly,  and  all  the  obser\'ed  facts 
seem  to  indicate  the  justice  of  the  view 
put  forward  by  Professor  Alexander 
Herschel  (at  the  November  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society),  that  the 
system  has  separated  since  1866  into  three 
distinct  strata.  I  had  myself  put  forward 
in  October  a  somewhat  similar  theory. 
Referring  to  the  observations  made  on  the 
meteors  in  1868,  I  said  (in  the  Student 
for  the  above  date) :  ‘  There  were  several 
maxima,’  ‘the  epoch  of  maximum  display 
observed  in  the  United  States  did  not 
correspond  with  the  hour  named  by 


Professor  Grant,’  of  Glasgow,  as  the  hour 
at  which  the  shower  reached  its  maximum ; 
and  further  on,  referring  to  observations 
made  at  the  Observatory  of  Capetown, — 
‘  here  then  was  a  third  maximum  occurring 
before  Professor’s  Grant’s.  In  the  same 
paper  I  drew  an  ideal  picture  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  indicating  the  probable  nature  of  the 
part  to  be  traversed  in  1869,  and  the 
great  width  I  assigned  to  this  part  corre¬ 
sponded  exactly  with  'the  observed  event. 
I  feel,  therefore,  some  confidence  in  an¬ 
nouncing  my  opinion  respecting  the  shower 
this  year.  I  believe  that  on  the  nights 
of  November  11-15,  after  twelve,  many 
meteors  belonging  to  this  system  will  be 
visible,  and  that  at  intervals  on  the  nights 
of  November  12  and  13  (that  is,  the  nights 
between  November  12-13,  November 
13-14)  there  will  be  from  midnight  to 
dawn  showers  of  stars,  not  comparable  in 
splendor,  perhaps,  with  the  displays  which 
took  place  in  1866  and  1867,  nor  lasting 
many  minutes,  but  still  well  worth  ob¬ 
serving. 

[This  anticipation  was  confirmed  by  the 
event.  But  the  display  of  1870  was  the 
last  of  the  series  inaugurated  by  the  mag¬ 
nificent  shower  of  1866.  In  1871,  as 
already  mentioned,  only  a  few  stragglers 
were  seen.] 


THE  PRAISE  OF  LIGHT. 

Who  praiseth  thee  in  fittest  mood,  O  Light  ? 

Perhaps  ’tis  one  who  while  the  city  sleeps. 

Long  time  a  sick  man’s  dreary  vigil  keeps. 

And  wistful  counts  the  signs  of  waning  night : 

The  dying  sound  of  wheels,  the  midnight  hush. 

The  according  bells  of  congregated  towers, 

That  chime  the  round  of  dusk  slow-footed  hours, 

Till  daylight  dawns  at  last :  then  with  a  rush. 

Of  glad  expectancies  he  weeps  and  prays, 

And  half  he  prays  to  Light  and  half  to  God. 

“If  now,  indeed,  I  tread  the  upper  road 
From  unfamiliar  Death  to  Life’s  fair  ways, 

O  lovely  Light  1  let  me  no  longer  shame. 

By  heart  unclean  or  crooked,  thy  sweet  name  !’’ 

\Comhill  Magtttine. 
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WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 


Mr.  William  H.  Seward,  who  died  at  his 
residence  in  Auburn,  yesterday  afternoon, 
was  bom  in  Florida,  Orange  County, 
May  i6,  1801.  His  ancestors  upon  the 
paternal  side  were  Welsh ;  his  mother 
(bom  Jennings)  was  of  Irish  extraction — 
a  fact  of  which  Mr.  Seward  is  said  to  have 
been  proud.  His  paternal  grandfather, 
John  ^ward,  was  an  officer  during  the  Re¬ 
volutionary  War,  a  zealous  partisan  with 
the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  frequently  en¬ 
gaged  in  active  service.  Samual  S.  Seward, 
the  father,  removing  from  Sussex  Co.,Ya., 
to  Florida,  N.  Y.,  combined  the  practice- 
of  the  medical  profession  with  commercial 
pursuits.  His  son  William,  of  whom  it  is 
recorded  that  upon  one  occasion  he  re¬ 
versed  the  usual  order  of  things,  by  running 
away  to  school,  evinced  an  unusual  taste 
for  books  at  an  early  age.  At  nine  years 
of  age,  he  was  sent  to  Farmers’  Hall  Acade¬ 
my,  at  Goshen,  where  he  was  distinguish¬ 
ed  as  a  declaimer,  debater,  and  essayist. 
At  15  he  entered  Union  College,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  where  his  favorite  studies  are  said  to 
have  been  rhetoric,  moral  philosophy,  and 
the  classics.  During  his  senior  year 
young  Seward  left  college  for  about  a  year, 
passing  six  months  of  the  time  as  a  teach¬ 
er  in  Georgia,  where  he  was  popular,  and 
was  kindly  treated — a  circumstance  which 
was  alluded  to  against  him  during  the 
warm  controversies  upon  the  anti-slavery 
question.  He  returned  to  his  college  in 
1820,  where  he  graduated  A.B.  1820  with 
honors.  In  his  class  were  the  Hon. 
William  Kent,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hickok,  and 
Prof.  Tayler  Lewis.  The  friendship  con¬ 
tracted  during  his  course  w’ith  President 
Nott  was  continued  through  his  life.  Af¬ 
ter  graduation  Mr.  Seward  studied  law 
first  with  John  Anthon,  Esq.,  in  this  city, 
and  afterward  with  John  Duer  and  Ogdeu 
Hoffman,  Esqs.,  in  Goshen,  being  called 
to  the  bar  in  1822.  He  commenced  his 
career  as  a  lawyer  at  Auburn,  in  copart¬ 
nership  .with  the  Hon.  Elijah  Miller, 
whose  daughter.  Miss  Frances  Adeline,  he 
married  in  1824.  From  tlie  beginning  Mr. 
Seward  took  high  rank  as  an  advocate, 
and  speedily  acquired  an  unusual  practice 
and  popularity.  One  of  his  biographers 
says :  “  During  the  whole  course  of  his 
practice  he  has  never  been  known  to  act 
for  a  man  against  a  women ;  and  he  was 
never  but  once  engaged  in  a  cause  against 


the  accused,  and  that  was  an  instance  of 
extreme  outrage  by  a  man  upon  a  young 
woman.”  Mr.  Seward  naturally  betook 
himself  at  an  early  period  to  politics,  his 
father,  who  was  of  the  Jeffersonian  school, 
being  warmly  engaged  in  them.  During 
the  warm  controversies  which  preceded 
the  admission  of  Missouri  to  the  Union, 
Mr.  Seward  is  said  first  to  have  expressed 
his  convictions  u|X)n  the  subject  of  Slavery. 
In  October,  1824,  he  wrote  the  address  of 
the  Republican  Convention  of  Cayuga 
County  to  the  people.  This  is  remember¬ 
ed  as  a  strong  and  effective  attack  upon 
the  Albany  Regency,  a  body  of  politicians 
strongly  and  successfully  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  In  an  ora¬ 
tion  delivered  July  4,  1825,  at  Auburn,  he 
took  strong  Anti-Slavery  ground;  in  1827, 
he  spoke  to  his  townsmen  in  favor  of  ren¬ 
dering  assistance  to  the  Greeks  struggling 
for  liberty;  in  1828,  he  favored  the  reelec¬ 
tion  of  John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  Presi¬ 
dency  ;  and  then  it  was,  after  the  triumph 
of  Gen.  Jackson,  that  the  National  Re¬ 
publican  party  disapj^eared  from  the  politi¬ 
cal  field.  The  Anti-Masonic  party  had 
risen  to  tem]>orary  and  local  importance. 
With  this  party,  his  biographer  states,  “  Mr. 
Seward  and  his  friends  naturally  united, 
as  it  afforded  the  best  position  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  resistance  of  the  National  and 
State  Administrations.  The  Anti-Masons, 
in  1830,  sent  Mr.  Seward  to  the  State  Sen¬ 
ate  from  the  Vllth  District,  he  being  elect¬ 
ed  over  the  Jackson  candidate  by  a  majority 
of  2,000 — an  entire  revolution  in  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  district.  I'his  was  Mr.  Seward’s 
first  election  to  a  civil  office.  He  had  not 
yet  completed  his  29th  year,  but  he  easily 
took  a  foremost  po>ition  and  kept  it.  He 
found  the  Jackson  party  strong  and  confi¬ 
dent,  sustained  by  the  patronage  both  of 
the  State  and  National  Government,  and 
he  was  opposed  to  the  Albany  Regency — 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  clique  which 
ever  controlled  the  politics  of  New-York 
or  took  possession  of  the  legislative  autho¬ 
rity.  Mr.  Seward  fell  naturally  into  the 
position  of  leader  of  the  opposition.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  the  promoter  of 
wise  laws  and  necessary  reforms;  and  of 
no  period  of  his  life  were  his  public  ser¬ 
vices  more  honorable  or  useful.  Long 
afterward,  when  he  had  made  some  mis¬ 
takes  and  experienced  not  a  few  disap- 
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])ointments,  he  must  have  looked  back 
with  pride  and  pleasure  to  his  career  in 
the  Senate  ofNew-York,  when  he  was  the 
champion  of  many  beneficent  measures — 
of  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt, 
of  the  establishment  of  the  common  school 
system,  of  the  amelioration  of  prison  dis¬ 
cipline,  of  a  better  penitentiary  system  for 
female  convicts,  and  of  several  internal 
improvements.  At  this  time  he  advocated 
economy  in  public  expenditures  and  sus¬ 
tained  the  personal  liabilities  of  stock¬ 
holders,  He  sustained  Gen.  Jackson  in 
his  defense  of  the  Union  against  Nullifica¬ 
tion,  but  vehemently  opposed  the  removal 
of  the  deposits.  It  is  remembered  that  he 
was  an  early  friend  of  the  New-York  and 
Erie  Railway ;  and  he  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  our  present 
efficient  militia  system.  In  respect  to  na¬ 
tional  politics  he  generally  affiliated  with 
those  who  very  soon  were  consolidated  in 
the  famous  Whig  party.  In  1832,  he  voted 
for  Wirt  electors,  it  being  understood  that 
they  were  to  support  Mr.  Clay  in  the  Col¬ 
lege,  if  such  support  should  be  found  of  any 
value.  In  1833,  Mr.  Seward  visited  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  published  on  his  return  a  series 
of  letters  in  The  Albany  Evening  y^ournal, 
describing  the  countries  which  he  had  vis¬ 
ited.  The  career  of  Mr.  Seward  in  the 
Assembly  concluded  with  an  address  of  the 
minority  to  the  people  in  defense  of  the 
Whig  position.  He  delivered,  on  the  16th 
of  July,  an  oration  on  the  life  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  Lafayette  before  the  citizens  of  Au¬ 
burn,  which  was  rendered  interesting  by 
containing  an  account  of  his  recent  person¬ 
al  interview  with-ljie  great  French  states¬ 
man. 

Ip  1834,  as  the  Whig  candidate  for 
Governor  of  New-York,  Mr.  Seward  was 
defeated,  although  he  led  his  ticket.  He 
went  back  to  the  law,  and  to  the  private 
advocacy  of  liberal  measures  and  reforms, 
speaking  at  Auburn,  in  1835,  on  Education 
and  Internal  Improvements.  In  1836,  the 
Anti-Rent  troubles  brought  him  promi¬ 
nently  forward,  and  he  established  at  West- 
field  as  agent  of  the  Holland  Land  Com¬ 
pany.  A  speech  delivered  by  him  in  1837, 
in  the  Whig  Convention  of  Cayuga  Coun¬ 
ty,  is  still  remembered  as  an  unusually  able 
production.  During  the  canvass  of  this 
year  he  spoke  often,  and  the  revolution  in 
State  politics  which  then  occurred,  and 
which  assumed  from  the  circumstances  a 
national  importance,  was  largely  attributed 


to  his  exertions.  In  1838,  he  ran  agaih 
for  Governor,  beating  Gov.  Marcy  by 
10,000  majority,  and  taking  his  seat  at  the 
age  of  37  as  the  first  Whig  Governor  of 
the  Empire  State.  He  had,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  been  nominated  for  the  same 
office  at  the  age  of  33,  and  he  was  fre¬ 
quently  spoken  of  affectionately  by  his  po¬ 
litical  friends  as  “  The  Boy  Governor.” 

Of  his  career  in  this  important  office  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  speak  briefly. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  he  came  into 
office  at  a  gloomy  period  of  commercial 
revulsions.  For  the  first  time  the  Whigs 
were  in  power,  and  much  was  expected  of 
them  by  the  suffering  commercial  and  pro¬ 
ducing  classes.  The  pressure  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  office  was  naturally  great ;  and  a 
strong  although  defeated  party  stood  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  any  mistake  which 
the  young  Governor  might  commit.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  his  official  course  was  in  the  main 
honorable.  He  had  not,  with  the  access 
of  official  dignity,  forgotten  his  old  love 
of  right  and  his  old  sympathy  with  the 
suffering.  He  found  time,  amid  partisan 
pressure,  to  advocate  and  establish  a 
lunatic  asylum  upon  a  humane  plan. 
He  brought  forward  reforms  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary  system,  and  especially  milder  forms 
of  punishment,  which  were  subsequently 
adopted.  Governor  of  a  great  producing 
State,  he  did  not  forget  agricultural  inter¬ 
ests.  The  normal  schools  and  school  li¬ 
braries  were  fostered  by  him,  though  he 
found  them  partially  established.  He 
took  liberal  ground  in  behalf  of  Catholic 
pupils,  which  brought  him  into  some  trou¬ 
ble  with  ultra  Protestants.  This  school 
controversy  was  a  trouble  through  his 
whole  administration,  but  though  he  lost 
votes  by  his  course,  it  is  to  be  said  to  his 
honor  that  he  never  wavered  or  trimmed 
upon  this  point.  .We  must  pass  rapidly 
over  his  measures  of  judicial  reform,  and 
his  recommendation,  which  was  acted  up¬ 
on,  to  take  the  appointment  of  supervisors 
from  the  courts  and  give  it  to  the  people. 
During  his  administration  the  geological 
survey  of  the  State  was  completed;  the 
banking  law  was  revised  and  improved ; 
and  imprisonment  for  debt  was  abolished. 
He  was  harassed  by  the  Anti- Rent  trou¬ 
bles,  which  under  him  were  comjiosed.  The 
Canadian  difficulties,  culminating  in  the 
affair  of  the  Caroline  and  the  trial  of 
McLeod  in  1840,  were  another  source  of 
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perplexity.  Tlie  acquittal  of  McLeod, 
however,  allayed  public  feeling,  and  vindi¬ 
cated  the  good  sense  and  sagacity  of  Gov. 
Seward.  Noticeable  in  the  history  of  his 
administration  was  his  general  opposition 
to  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  except 
under  the  strictest  legal  sanctions.  Re¬ 
elected  in  1840,  he  early  announced  his 
intention  of  retiring  from  office  at  the  end 
of  his  term.  He  then  resumed  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  law.  On  the  death  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  he  delivered,  by  invitation  of  the 
Legislature,  a  eulogy  upon  the  character 
and  services  of  that  distinguished  man, 
which  was  afterward  enlarged  into  a  poj> 
ular  biography,  published  in  1849.  It  is 
mentioned  that  of  this  work  more  than 
3?,ooo  copies  were  sold.  In  1843  Gov. 
Seward  addressed  the  Phi  Beta  Kapi>a 
Society  of  Union  College  upon  “  The  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Empire  in  America.”  For  six 
years  he  mainly  devoted  himself  to  the 
business  of  his  profession,  being  frequently 
engaged,  however,  in  causes  of  public  in¬ 
terest.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  case  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper  against 
Greeley  &  McElrath,  for  libel  in  the 
Tribune,  in  which  he  appeared  for  the  de¬ 
fendants.  He  defended,  in  1847,  John 
Van  2^ndt,  charged  in  Washington  with 
aiding  fugitive  slaves.  The  case  of  William 
Freeman,  indicted  for  the  murder  of  the 
'Van  Nest  family,  in  which  Mr.  Seward 
appeared  for  the  defense,  resulted  in  a 
verdict  of  insanity.  He  had  previously  de¬ 
fended,  upon  the  same  grounds,  Henry 
Wyatt,  indicted  for  the  murder  of  a  fellow- 
convict  in  the  Auburn  Prison.  The  ex¬ 
citement  occasioned  by  the  crime  of  Free¬ 
man  was.  intense,  but  the  humane  efforts 
of  Gov.  Seward  were  unsuccessful,  though 
Freeman  afterward  justified  the  plea  in  his 
behalf  by  dying  utterly  idiotic  in  prison 
after  a  new  trial  had  been  granted  him. 
Mr.  Seward’s  defense  of  Abel  F.  Fitch 
and  forty-nine  others  for  conspiracy  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  property  of  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  Company  is  also  notable  in  judi¬ 
cial  anna's. 

Mr.  Seward  had  not  approved  of  the 
Whig  nomination  of  Mr.  Clay  in  1844, 
but  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  canvass. 
To  the  annexation  of  Texas  he  remained 
an  uncompromising  opponent  to  the  bitter 
end.  During  the  war  with  Mexico,  how¬ 
ever,  which  resulted  from  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  that  measure,  his  course  was 
patriotic,  and  he  constantly  recommended 
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a  vigorous  conduct  of  hostilities.  He 
warmly  supported  the  election  of  Gen. 
Taylor  in  1848,  and  acted  through  the 
canvass  with  unusual  energy.  It  was  now, 
though  not  for  the  first  time,  that  he  an¬ 
nounced  his  idea,  since  so  well  known  and 
so  often  discussed^  of  “  the  antagonistical 
elements  of  society  in  America — Freedom 
and  Slavery.”  This  was  thoroughly  de¬ 
veloped  in  liis  great  speech  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Seward  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Dix,  in  1849,  there  being  no  serious 
opposition  to  him.  He  went  to  the 
XXXIst  Congress  with  thirty-three  other 
Whig  members,  and  with  one  Democrat. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Gen.  Taylor,  and 
that  President  extended  to  him  full  con¬ 
fidence.  He  supported  the  invitation  to 
organize  State  Governments  extended  by 
the  President  to  California  and  New- 
Mexico.  It  was  in  a  si)eech  in  the  Senate, 
March  ii,  1850,  that  he  used  the  phrase 
“  Higher  Law,”  which  has  since  become  so 
famous.  H  is  opposition  to  the  Compromise 
Measures  and  his  sup|)ort  of  Emancipation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  mark  the  gene¬ 
ral  tenor  of  his  course  up>on  the  most  excit¬ 
ing  question  of  the  day.  He  ardently  sup¬ 
ported  the  “  French  Spoliation”  bill.  He 
was  prompt  in  submitting  a  resolution  to 
the  &nate  offering  a  cordial  welcome  to 
Kossuth,  then  about  to-  visit  this  country. 
In  a  speech  on  Mr.  F'oote’s  resolution,  he 
expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  exiled 
Irish  patriots,  and  his  speech  on  “  Freedom 
in  Europe,”  containing  a  masterly  review 
of  the  Hungarian  revolution,  has  been 
much  admired.  He  fojind  time  for  speak¬ 
ing  to  his  fellow-citizens  outside  the  walls 
of  the  Capitol,  and  we  find  him  delivering 
an  address  before  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  the  State  of  Vermont,  in  1852.  On  this 
occasion  he  extended  his  tour  to  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  and  at  the  latter  place  was 
treated  with  distinguished  consideration 
by  Lord  Elgin,  the  Governor-General 
and  the  other  authorities.  President  Tay¬ 
lor  died  in  1850,  Mr.  Seward  had 
heartily  opposed  the  compromise  measures 
up  to  that  time,  and  he  continued  his  op¬ 
position,  though  his  associates  proved  less 
faithful.  The  main  features  of  the  bill  be¬ 
came  law  seriatim,  and  this  was  inconsid¬ 
erately  thought  to  be  a  final  solution 
of  the  problem.  Mr.  Seward  did  not 
think  so,  and  refused  to  say  so ;  and  the 
Slavery  question,  in  its  different  aspects. 
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became  the  vital  point  in  the  election  of 
1852.  We  are  approaching  times  within 
the  memory  of  most  of  our  readers.  The 
Whigs  had  become  greatly  divided  upon 
the  Legislative  measures  affecting  Slavery. 
Gen.  ^ott  was  supposed  to  be  in  some 
sense  the  representative  of  the  anti-Slavery 
Whigs,  and  he  received  the  nomination  of 
the  Whig  Convention  at  Baltimore  on  the 
♦  17th  of  June.  We  need  not  repeat  the 
story  of  that  canvass  and  of  the  defeat  of 
Gen.  Scott.  The  Whig  party  was  terribly 
l^eaten,  and  nobody  rejoiced  more  than 
certain  Whigs  in  that  defeat.  Mr.  Seward 
went  back  to  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  and 
devoted  himself  to  public  business  as  usual. 
In  1853  he  delivered  an  address  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Capital  University,  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  in  October  following 
he  addressed  the  American  Institute  in  this 
city  —  a  production  containing  several 
touching  personal  reminiscences. 

The  days  of  the  great  debates  upon  the 
Nebraska  bill  were  approaching.  Of  that 
great  struggle,  with  all  its  tremendous  con¬ 
sequences,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  speak 
in  detail.  Mr.  Buchanan  adopted  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Douglas,  while  Mr.  Seward 
stood  conspicuous  among  the  many  able 
Senators  who  rallied  to  the  opposition. 
The  contest  was  almost  hopeless  from  the 
beginning,  but  it  was  gallantly  maintained 
to  the  end.  It  is  noticeable  that  after  the 
decease  both  of  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster,  among  the  eulogies  which  the  event 
called  forth,  those  spoken  by  Mr.  Seward 
were  conspicuous.  His  eloquent  defense 
of  the  three  thousand  and  fifty  New- 
England  clergymen  who  petitioned  against 
the  Nebraska  bill,  excited  at  the  time  much 
notice  and  approbation.  W'e  notice  also 
Mr.  Seward’s  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  at 
New- Haven,  upon  which  occassion  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 

Constantly  spoken  of  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  we  find  Mr.  Seward  in 
1856  warmly  supporting  the  election  of 
Col.  Fremont.  It  was  his  political  fortune 
to  be  always  the  champion  of  others.  He 
failed  of  receiving  the  nomination,  which 
it  never  was  any  secret  that  he  desired,  in 
i860;  yet  one  who  in  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  received  173  votes  had  certainly  a 
right  to  aspire  to  the  coveted  office.  But 
other  considerations,  which  subsequent 
events  have  fully  justified,  rendered  im¬ 
perative  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
which  Mr.  Seward  promptly  supported.  It 


was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
new  President  should  tender  to  him  the  first 
place  in  the  Cabinet,  and  he  became 
Secretary  of  State  in  1861. 

The  Rebellion  followed.  Of  Mr.  Sew¬ 
ard’s  course  during  that  momentous  period 
it  is  hardly  necessary  that  we  should 
speak  in  detail.  From  the  beginning,  the 
^cretary  was  prompt,  active,  shrewd,  and 
uncompromising.  His  course  has  been 
the  subject  of  some  adverse  criticism,  but 
it  must  be  considered  with  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  circumstances.  Perhaps  the 
foreign  policy  which  came  specially  with¬ 
in  Mr.  Seward’s  official  province  will  be 
the  feature  of  his  administration  of  affairs 
destined  hereafter  to  receive  the  greatest 
attention.  His  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  our  Minister  in 
London,  and  with  the  diplomatic  corps  in 
Europe  generally,  has  been  published,  and 
remains  a  monument  of  Mr.  Seward’s  en¬ 
ergy,  official  industry,  and  patriotism. 

I'lie  general  joy  which  pervaded  the 
country  upon  the  suspension  of  hostilities 
was  sensibly  abated  by  the  assassination  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  by  the  attempted  mur¬ 
der  of  the  Secretary,  who  was  assaulted 
while  in  bed  and  ill,  by  Paine,  one 
of  the  Booth  conspirators.  Mr.  Seward 
escaped,  and  but  just  escajied,  with 
his  life,  and  his  precarious  condition 
for  some  time  added  to  the  anxiety  of  the 
country.  Happily  recovering,  he  re¬ 
mained  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
sharing  in  its  responsibilities  and  bearing 
his  share  of  the  criticism  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  policy  provoked.  This  may  be 
considered  the  end  of  Mr.  Seward’s  public 
career.  He  was  not  again  called  to  the 
pleasures  and  the  equal  pains  of  office,  but 
spent  the  evening  of  his  days  in  extended 
foreign  travel,  and  in  recording  the  great 
events  in  which  he  had  borne  so  conspicu¬ 
ous  a  part. 

In  1869-70,  Mr.  Seward,  in  company 
with  a  party,  visited  California  and  Mexico, 
which  he  reached  after  leaving  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  in  which  city  he  had  been  received 
with  much  public  attention.  Mr.  Sew¬ 
ard’s  journey  round  the  world,  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  achievement  for  a  man  of  his  years, 
is  the  last  event  of  his  life  attracting  public 
attention.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
everywhere,  and  even  in  the  far  East,  his 
reputation  had  preceded  him,  and  everj»- 
where  he  was  kindly  received  and  enter¬ 
tained.  Many  letters  from  persons  of  his 
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party  found  their  way  into  the  public  driving  in  the  open  air,  and  receiving  his 
joumab,  and  were  read  with  interest  friends. 

Since  his  return  Mr.  Seward  has  lived  The  books  which  those  who  are  inter- 
at  his  home  in  retirement,  and  mostly  en-  ested  in  this  event  will  desire  to  consult 
gaged  in  literary  pursuits.  His  residence  are :  The  Works  of  Mr.  Seward,  with  a 
at  Auburn  is  a  spacious  and  elegant  house.  Biographical  Memoir,  edited  by  George 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and  wood-  E.  Baker;  The  United  States  Diploma¬ 
ed  garden  which  fills  an  entire  block,  tic  Correspondence,  1861-68;  the  same. 
The  retired  statesman  here  dispensed  that  abridged  by  the  author ;  Seward’s  life,  by  a 
generous  hospitality  which  those  who  have  Jeffersonian  Republiean,  i860.  Mr.  Sew-  • 
enjoyed  it  can  never  forget.  The  house  ard  contributed  the  article  on  De  Witt  Clin- 
is  filled  with  singular  testimonials  of  re-  ton  to  the  New  American  Encyclopedia, 
gard  and  esteem  from  every  quarter  of  the  and  wrote  The  Life  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
world  which  have  been  presented  to  Mr.  with  the  Eulogy  before  the  Legislature  of 
Seward  since  his  retirement  to  private  life.  New-York.  The  best  history  of  the  man 
There  are  specimens  of  ore  from  Western  will  be' found  in  the  annals  of  the  Republic 
mines ;  pictures  from  the  young  Art  Acad-  for  the  i)eriod  of  full  half  a  century, 
emy  of  Mexico;  walking-sticks  and  snuff-  In  this  hastily  written  sketch  of  a  career 
boxes  from  the  four  comers  of  the  globe,  so  long  and  so  crowded  with  incident. 
But  the  most  curious  present  is  a  gorgeous  much  has  necessarily  been  omitted  and 
silk  banner  from  China,  such  as  the  men  much  may  have  been  forgotten.  We  have 
of  rank  have  borne  before  them  in  proces-  elsewhere  endeavored  to  give  an  estimate 
sions,  with  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Seward  in  of  Mr.  Seward’s  personal  and  public  cha- 
the  centre,  his  son’s  embroidered  at  the  racter.  In  the  war  of  ixilitics  and  in  the 
top,  and  around  the  border  a  grotesque  conflicts  of  ambition  many  things  may 
crowd  of  hypothetical  ancestors.  have  occurred  which  we  should  not  care 

It  is  understood  that,  since  his  return,  to  mention  in  the  presence  of  such  a  death. 
Mr.  Seward  has  been  engaged  upon  two  lit-  We  choose  this  morning  mainly  to  remem- 
erary  works  of  importance.  These  are  :  ber  the  statesman  who  was  oftenest  found 
I.  An  Account  of  His  Travels,  with  Com-  on  the  side  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  the 
ments  and  Observations  ;  and  2.  A  His-  best  interests  of  his  country  ;  the  advocate 
tory  of  His  Life  and  Times.  He  was  ac-  who,  without  fee  or  hope  of  it,  so  often 
customed  to  spend  several  hours  of  every  came  to  the  defense  of  the  poor  and  the 
day  upon  these  works.  All  the  first  was  otherwise  defenseless ;  the  early  advocate  of 
dictated  to  Miss  Olive  Risley  Seward,  his  education  and  of  philanthropic  reforms ;  the 
adopted  daughter.  He  was  greatly  as-  busy  student,  the  untiring  worker,  the 
sisted  in  the  second  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Seward,  philosopher  who  met  old  age  with  cheer- 
formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  fulness,  and  consumed  his  last  days  in  lib- 
The  first  is  finished,  and  is  to  be  published  eral  pursuits.  The  differences  of  Mr. 
by  the  Messrs.  Appleton.  I'he  second,  Seward  with  his  cotemporaries  will  be 
we  regret  to  say,  is  only  about  half  written  ;  forgotten,  but  a  great  portion  of  what  he 
but  it  will  probably  be  completed  by  Mr.  did  for  the  Republic  will  pass  into  history, 
F.  W.  Seward.  At  Auburn,  Mr.  Seward  and  will  justify  an  honorable  record, 
divided  his  time  between  reading,  dictating,  \_From  the  New-  York  Trihote. 


JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  coming  of  Mr.  Froude  to  this  en  from  a  late  photograph,  and  is  said  to 
country  as  a  lecturer,  in  which  capacity  be  a  faithful  and  accurate  likeness.  Such 
I  e  will  doubtless  be  made  acquainted  with  biographical  details  as  we  have  been  able 
many  of  our  readers  during  the  winter,  to  gather  concerning  Mr.  Froude  will  be 
gives  a  spiecial  timeliness  and  value  to  the  found  in  the  following  sketch, 
excellent  portrait  of  him  which  we  present  James  Anthony  Froude  w'as  bom  in 
as  a  frontispiece  to  this  number.  It  is  tak-  Devonshire,  England,  in  1818.  He 
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was  the  son  of  Archdeacon  Froude,  a 
dignitary  of  the  English  church,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  entered  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  and  two  years  later  ob¬ 
tained  the  Chancellor’s  prize  for  an  Eng¬ 
lish  essay.  He  was  then  elected  a  Fellow 
of  Exeter  College,  which  honor  entitles  the 
recipient  to  a  support  from  the  college  rev¬ 
enues  as  long  as  he  continues  a  single  man. 
This  is  an  arrangement  of  long  standing, 
which  works  maiiil/  for  the  benefit  of  can¬ 
didates  for  clerical  p>ositions.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  universities  being  originally  theological 
seminaries,  and  being  still  under  the  sub¬ 
stantial  control  of  the  church,  and  the 
places  where  the  clergy  are  chiefly  educat¬ 
ed,  it  is  very  convenient  for  all  parties  and 
I)urposes  to  be  able  to  support  the  gradu¬ 
ates  until  they  can  “get  a  living.”  Young 
Froude’s  inclinations,  or,  at  all  events,  his 
plans,  were  in  the  clerical  direction.  He 
sympathized  with  High-Church  views, 
studied  theology,  and  went  so  far  as  to  be 
ordained  deacon  in  1845.  But  he  never 
assumed  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  soon 
abandoned  theology  for  literature. 

.His  first  published  work  was  issued  in 
1847,  when  he  was  twenty-nine  years  of 
age.  It  was  a  volume  of  stories,  entitled 
“Shadows  of  the  Clouds.”  In  1849,  he 
published  a  semi-theological  work,  which 
was  charged  with  rationalistic  tendencies, 
and  having  the  title  of  “The  Nemesis  of 
Faith.”  He  also,  about  this  time,  contri¬ 
buted  numerous  papers  to  the  IVestmtHiUr 
Review  and  to  Fraser* s  Maf^azine,  (of  which 
he  has  been  editor  for  some  years  past,)  the 
chief  of  which  have  been  subsequently  re¬ 
printed  under  the  title  of  “  Short  Studies 
on  Great  Subjects.”  The  essays  on  “The 
Science  of  History,”  “  A  Plea  for  the  Free 
Discussion  of  Theological  Difficulties,” 
“The  Book  of  Job,”  and  “  Spinoza,”  are 
thoughtful  and  suggestive  discussions. 

But  Mr.  Froude’s  claims  as  a  tltjnker 
will  rest  upon  his  labors  in  the  field  of  his¬ 
tory,  which  form  an  important  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  this  great  subject.  In 
obedience  to  the  tendency  to  division  of 
labor  which  is  manifested  in  the  mental  as 
well  as  in  the  material  world,  Mr.  Froude 
has  limited  his  studies  not  only  to  a  history 
of  his  own  country,  but  to  a  comparatively 
small  section  of  that  history.  In  an  inter¬ 
esting  course  of  lectures  on  “  The  Times  of 
Erasmus  and  Luther,”  he  offers,  as  a  rea¬ 
son  for  selecting  this  subject,  that  “  I  know 


more  about  the  history  of  the  sixteenth 
century  than  I  know  about  any  thing  else. 

I  have  spent  the  best  years  of  my  life  in 
reading  and  writing  about  it,  and,  if  I  have 
any  thing  to  tell  you  worth  your  hearing, 
it  is  probably  on  that  subject.”  It  is  this 
period,  that  of  the  great  religious  transition 
of  Europe,  that  is  treated  in  the  author’s 
“  History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of 
Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.” 

This  work,  which  comprises  twelve  stout 
volumes,  has  already  been  reviewed  at 
length  in  these  pages.  It  is  an  elaborate 
study  of  the  relations  of  England  to  the 
movement  of  the  Reformation,  involving  a 
new  analysis  and  an  original  estimate  of 
the  chief  characters  of  the  period.  Al¬ 
though  venturing  into  a  field  that  had  been 
often  explored  before,  yet  he  discovered 
rich  sources  of  material,  which  had  been 
neglected  by  previous  historians,  and  which 
threw  an  unexpected  light  upon  many  as¬ 
pects  of  his  subject.  The  Spanish  archives, 
in  the  Castle  Simancas,  and  the  records  of 
the  Inquisition,  were  thrown  open  to  Mr. 
Froude  by  the  government  of  Madrid, 
and  he  also  had  free  access  to  the  imperial 
archives  at  Paris,  and  to  the  private  pa¬ 
pers  of  Lord  Cecil.  The  effect  of  these 
disclosures  has  led  Mr.  Froude  to  modify 
many  of  the  views  entertained  concerning 
the  characters  of  Henry  VIII.,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  Mary  of  Scotland,  and  to 
give  a  new  interpretation  to  some  of  the 
most  important  events  of  that  period. 

Mr.  Froude  is  an  industrious  student 
and  an  independent  thinker,  and  he  re¬ 
examines  old  controversies  with  a  calm, 
judicial  temper,  though  with  entire  freedom 
of  dissent  from  preexisting  views.  Mr. 
Froude  is  said  to  belong  to  the  school  of 
Carlyle,  but  he  is  not  to  be  charged  with 
the  extravagance  of  that  extraordinary 
writer.  His  style  is  singularly  forcible  and 
perspicuous,  and  his  delineations  graphic 
and  pictorial.  Without  the  rhetorical  swell 
and  rhythm  of  Macaulay,  there  is  equal 
vividness,  with  more  ease  and  picturesque 
simplicity.  The  literary  merits  of  his  his¬ 
tory  are  of  a  high  order. 

The  series  of  lectures  which  he  is  now 
delivering  in  this  country  are  understood 
to  be  the  substance  of  a  “  History  of  Ire¬ 
land,”  on  which  he  has  been  engaged  for 
several  years,  and  the  first  volumes  of 
which  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Scrib¬ 
ner  &  Co.  during  the  coming  winter. 
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The  Marble  Prophecy,  and  other  Poems. 

By  J.  G.  Holland.  Ncw-York  :  Scribner  &•  Co. 

“The  Marble  Prophecy,”  which  gives  the  title 
to  this  volume  and  is  the  longest  poem  in  it,  if  it 
adds  little  to  Dr.  Holland’s  reputation  as  a  poet, 
will  at  least  convince  the  reader  of  the  soundness 
and  fervor  of  his  Protestantism.  From  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  it  is  one  long  philippic  against  the 
Roman  Church,  parts  of  which  arc  strong  and 
the  offspring  of  a  righteous  indignation,  but 
which  is  inspired  throughout  by  a  spirit  of  the 
most  bitter  and  uncompromising  hate.  The  pre¬ 
dominance  of  this  spirit  mars  what  is  really  a  fine 
poetic  conception,  spoiling  the  effect  of  Dr.  Hol¬ 
land’s  nearest  approach  to  poetry ;  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  “The  Marble  Prophecy”  is  a  distinct 
advance  upon  “Kathrina.”  Some  of  the  most 
effective  verses  in  English  literature,  it  is  true, 
have  been  inspired  by  wrath  and  indignation,  but 
we  submit  as  an  axiomatic  truth  that  no  poem 
can  make  any  but  the  most  ephemeral  impression 
which  is  formed  upon  theological  prejudice  and 
hate. 

In  opening  the  volume,  the  eye  of  the  reader 
is  at  once  attracted  to  a  fine  engraving  of  the 
Laocoon,  the  famous  group  of  ancient  Greek 
sculpture  which  stands  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome. 
This  statue  is  the  key-note  of  the  poem,  and  the 
following  extract,  showing  the  verses  at  their 
best,  will  indicate  how  Dr.  Holland  interprets 
it 

Laocoon  !  thou  great  embodiment 
Of  human  life  and  human  history  ! 

Thou  record  of  the  past,  thou  prophecy 
Of  the  sad  future,  thou  majestic  voice. 

Pealing  along  the  ages  from  old  time  ! 

Thou  wail  of  agonized  humanity  ! 

There  lives  no  thought  in  marble  like  to  thee  1 
Thou  hast  no  kindred  in  the  Vatican, 

But  standest  separate  among  the  dreams 
Of  old  mythologies — alone — alone  ! 

The  beautiful  Apollo  at  thy  side 
Is  but  a  marble  dream,  and  dreams  are  all 
The  gods  and  goddesses  and  fauns  and  fates 
Tliat  (K)pulate  these  wondrous  halls ;  but  thou. 
Standing  among  them,  liftest  up  thyself 
In  majesty  of  meaning,  till  they  sink 
Far  from  the  sight,  no  more  significant 
Than  the  poor  toys  of  children.  For  thou  art 
A  voice  from  out  the  world’s  experience. 
Speaking  of  all  the  generations  past 
To  all  the  generations  yet  to  come 
Of  the  lone  struggle,  the  sublime  despair. 

The  wild  and  weary  agony  of  man ! 

Ay,  Adam  and  his  offspring,  in  the  toils 
Of  the  twin  serp>ents  Sin  and  Suffering, 

Thou  dost  impersonate;  and  as  I  gaze 
Upon  the  twining  monsters  that  enfold 
In  unrelaxing,  unrelenting  coils. 


Thy  awful  energies,  and  plant  their  fangs 
Deep  in  thy  quivering  flesh,  while  still  thy  might 
In  fierce  convulsion  foils  the  fateful  wrench 
TTiat  would  destroy  thee,  I  am  overwhelmed 
With  a  strange  sympathy  of  kindred  pain. 

And  see  through  gathering  tears  the  tragedy. 

The  curse  and  conflict  of  a  ruined  race  ! 

Those  Rhodian  sculptors  were  gigantic  men. 
Whose  inspirations  came  from  other  source 
Than  their  religion,  though  they  chose  to  speak 
'Phrough  its  familiar  langu.oge. — men  who  saw. 
And,  seeing  quite  divinely,  felt  how  weak 
To  cure  the  world’s  great  woe  were  all  the  powers 
Whose  reign  their  age  acknowledged.  So  they  sat 
ITie  immortal  three — and  pondered  long  and  well 
What  one  great  work  should  speak  the  truth  for 
them, — 

What  one  great  work  should  rise  and  testify 
That  they  had  found  the  topmost  fact  of  life. 
Above  the  reach  of  all  philosophies 
And  all  religions — every  scheme  of  man 
To  placate  or  dethrone.  That  fact  they  found. 
And  moulded  into  form.  The  silly  priest 
Whose  desecrations  of  the  altar  stirred 
The  vengeance  of  his  God,  and  summoned  forth 
The  wreathed  gorgons  of  the  slimy  deep 
To  crush  him  and  his  children,  was  the  word 
By  which  they  spoke  to  their  own  age  and  race, 
That  listene<l  and  applauded,  knowing  not 
That  high  above  the  small  significance 
They  apprehended,  rose  the  grand  intent 
That  mourned  their  doom  and  breathed  a  world’s 
despair ! 

Be  sure  it  was  no  fable  that  inspired 
So  grand  an  utterance.  Perchance  some  leaf 
From  an  old  Hebrew  record  had  conveyed 
A  knowledge  of  the  genesis  of  man. 

Perchance  some  fine  conception  rose  in  them 
Of  unity  of  nature  and  of  race, 

Springing  from  one  beginning.  Nay,  perchance 
Some  vision  flashed  before  their  thoughtful  eyes 
Inspired  by  God,  which  showed  the  mighty  man, 
Who,  unbegotten,  ha<l  begot  a  race 
That  to  his  lot  was  linked  through  countless  time 
By  living  chains,  from  which  in  vain  it  strove 
To  wrest  its  tortured  limbs  and  leap  amain 
To  freedom  and  to  rest !  It  matters  not : 

The  double  word — the  fa'ole  and  the  fact. 

The  childish  figment  and  the  mighty  truth. 

Are  blent  in  one.  The  first  was  for  a  day 
And  dying  Rome;  the  last  for  later  time 
And  all  mankind. 

The  best  verses  in  the  volume  to  our  mind  are 
not  the  “  Marble  Prophecy,”  but  two  minor  poems 
at  the  back  entitled  “The  Heart  of  the  War,” 
which  we  have  read  many  times  without  being 
aware  of  its  authorship,  and  “  Daniel  Gray.”  The 
latter  is  an  admirable  piece  of  characterization. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim,  and  other 

POEMS.  By  J  ohn  G.  Whittier.  Boston :  James 

R.  Osgood  &*  Co. 

In  a  paragraph  or  two  in  the  preliminary  essay 
Whittier  sets  forth  the  object  which  he  had  in 
view  in  writing  his  last  poem.  “The  Pilgrims  of 
Plymouth  have  not  lacked  historian  or  ]x>et.  J  us- 
tice  has  been  done  to  their  faith,  courage,  and 
self-sacrifice,  and  to  the  mighty  influence  of  their 
endeavors  to  establish  righteousness  on  the  earth. 
'Die  Quaker  Pilgrims  of  Pennsylvania,  seeking 
the  same  object  by  different  means  have  not  been 
equally  fortunate.  The  power  of  their  testimony 
for  truth  and  holiness,  jieace  and  freedom,  en¬ 
forced  only  by  what  Milton  calls  ‘the  unrcsistible 
might  of  meekness,’  has  been  felt  for  two  cen¬ 
turies  in  the  amelioration  of  penal  severities,  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  reform  of  the  erring,  the 
relief  of  the  pKJor  and  suffering, — felt,  in  brief,  in 
rfvery  step  of  human  progress.  But  of  the  men 
themselves,  with  the  single  exception  of  William 
Penn,  scarcely  any  thing  is  known.  Contrasted 
from  the  outset  with  the  stern,  aggressive  Puri¬ 
tans  of  New  England,  they  have  come  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  *  a  feeble  folk,’  with  a  personality  as 
doubtful  as  their  unrecorded  graves.  .  .  .  Yet 

it  must  be  apparent  to  every  careful  observer  of 
the  progress  of  American  civilization  that  its  two 
principal  currents  had  their  sources  in  the  entirely 
opposite  directions  of  the  Puritan  and  Quaker 
colonies.” 

The  poem  which  follows  is  a  quiet  but  pictu¬ 
resque  study  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  colonists,  centering  in  the  person  of  Francis 
Daniel  Pastorius,  who,  as  agent  of  the  Frankfort 
Land  Company,  established  a  colony  at  German¬ 
town,  near  Philadelphia,  in  1683.  This  Pastorius 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning,  and  of 
great  purity  and  nobleness  of  character.  He  has 
the  distinction  of  h.aving  drawn  the  first  protest 
made  by  a  religious  body  against  negro  slavery  in 
America,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  think  that  the  most 
famous  descendant  of  the  Society  which  he  loved 
will  hand  his  name  down  to  posterity. 

The  PennsyliHxnia  Pilgrim,  like  the  life  which 
it  portrays,  has  none  of  the  dramatic  and  even 
tragical  vigor  of  the  poems  which  describe  the  old 
Puritan  fathers.  It  is  a  quiet  pastoral  of  the  most 
sober  and  dreamy  hue — without  events  and  almost 
without  incident — and  its  strength  and  value  lie 
chiefly  in  those  deeply  sympathetic  descriptions 
of  nature  which  mark  “Snowbound”  and  all 
Whittier’s  longer  poems. 

The  shorter  poems  of  the  volume  embrace  the 
various  pieces  which  Whittier  has  contributed  to 
the  magazines  during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
— the  choicest  of  which  are  “The  Three  Bells,” 
and  the  pathetic  tribute  to  Alice  Cary. 

California;  for  Health,  Pleasure,  and  Resi- 

Iflence.  By  Charles  Nordhoff.  New-York ; 

Harper  Bros. 

Mr.  Nordhofk’s  “  California”  is  a  kind  of 


glorified  guide>book.  Parts  of  it  have  already 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  articles  in  Harper's 
Magaiine,  and  of  letters  to  the  Iribuue  watl  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  but  in  its  present  form  it  is  a  complete 
and  well-rounded  wosk,  the  keynote  of  which  is 
found  in  the  following  paragraph  from  the  pre¬ 
face  :  “  California  is  our  own ;  and  it  is  the  first 

tropical  land  which  our  race  has  thoroughly 
mastered  and  made  itself  at  home  in.  There,  and 
there  only,  on  this  planet,  the  traveler  and  resi¬ 
dent  may  enjoy  the  delights  of  the  tropics  with¬ 
out  their  penalties ;  a  mild  climate,  not  enervating 
but  healthful  and  health-restoring  ;  a  wonderfully 
and  variously  productive  soil,  without  tropical 
malaria ;  the  grandest  scenery,  with  perfect  com¬ 
fort  and  security  in  traveling  arrangements ; 
strange  customs,  but  neither  lawlessness  nor  semi¬ 
barbarism.”  The  charms  of  this  climate  and 
scenery,  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  the  travel¬ 
ing  arrangements,  and  the  strange  customs  are 
briefly  but  fully  set  forth  in  the  present  work ;  and, 
assisted  by  copious  illustrations,  and  by  maps  and 
charts,  it  is  altogether  the  most  satisfactory  book 
on  California  that  has  yet  been  published,  whether 
for  the  traveler,  the  settler,  or  the  general  reader 
who,  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  would  obtain  a 
genuine  conception  of  what  the  Golden  State 
really  is. 

The  End  of  the  World  :  A  Love  Story,  By 

Edward  Eggleston.  New-York:  Orange  Judd 

<&•  Co. 

If  Mr.  Eggleston  has  not  yet  written Ameri¬ 
can  novel,  he  has  at  least  given  us  two  stories 
which  are  admirable  of  their  kind,  and  which  are 
preeminently  American  to  the  extent  that  they 
could  not  possibly  be  true  to  life  anywhere  else. 
The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,  which  we  reviewed 
at  the  time  of  its  publication,  gave  us  a  vivid 
picture  of  life  twenty  years  ago  among  the  rough 
settlers  on  the  Indiana  frontier ;  and  the  “  End  of 
the  World  ”  presents  us  with  another  and,  on  the 
whole,  a  pleasanter  view  of  the  same  people  and 
the  same  social  stale. 

Of  the  two  stories,  the  End  of  the  World  is 
much  the  better,  for  it  retains  all  the  good  quali¬ 
ties — the  humor,  the  crispness,  and  the  bold 
characterization— of  the  Hoosier  Schoolmaster ; 
and  at  the  same  time  impresses  one  as  a  more 
carefully  drawn  and  reliable  transcript  of  expe¬ 
rience.  As  a  composition,  too,  it  exhibits  more  of 
the  dignity  and  ease  of  an  artist  who,  having  tested 
them,  is  confident  of  his  own  powers. 

Of  course,  all  who  read  Mr.  Eggleston’s  first 
story  will  read  this  one,  and  to  those  who  have  not 
we  cordially  commend  them  both.  Nowhere  else 
will  the  reader  obtain  so  vivid  and  striking  a  reve¬ 
lation  of  what  life  really  was  on  the  Western  fron¬ 
tier  a  score  of  years  ago,  and  he  will  find  them  as 
entertaining  as  any  fiction  that  has  lately  come 
from  the  press.  The  text  of  each  is  illustrated  by 
some  rather  good  wood-cuts. 

Messrs.  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Ca  have 
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just  published  an  extremely  valuable  work,  and 
one  which  is  an  honor  to  American  scholarship  in 
a  difficult  field — Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies, 
by  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney.  It  deals  largely  with 
that  branch  of  philological  ♦nquiry  which  pertains 
to  Oriental  languages,  and  gives  a  sharp  challenge 
to  several  of  Max  Muller’s  theories.  The  other 
jwrtions  of  the  book  deal  with  the  Origin  of  Lan¬ 
guage,  the  various  Theories  of  Language,  and 
Language  and  Education.  Prof.  Whitney  is  one 
of  the  leading  philologists  of  the  present  day,  and 
no  one  interested  in  the  science  of  philology 
should  fail  to  read  these  essays. 

Smith  Africa,  by  Bayard  Taylor,  published 
by  the  same  house,  is  another  volume  of  the 
excellent  “Illustrated  Library  of  Travel,  Ex¬ 
ploration,  and  Adventure.”  It  is  compiled  by 
Mr.  Taylor  from  the  travels  of  Moffat,  Living¬ 
stone,  Anderson,  and  Magyar,  and  in  a  postcript 
gives  an  account  of  Mr. Stanley’s  recent  expedition 
in  search  of  Livingstone.  The  volume  is  copious¬ 
ly  illustrated  and  handsomely  bound. 


SCIENCE. 

Thk  Natttre  of  Comets.— Professor  Zdllner, 
in  his  book  On  the  Nature  of  Comets,  accounts  for 
some  of  the  phenomena  by  showing  that  water, 
mercury,  and  many  other  substances,  even  in  the 
solid  state,  always  give  off  vapor  ;  hence,  a  mass 
of  matter  in  space  will  ultimately  surround  itself 
with  its  own  vajjor,  and  present  the  appearance 
of  a  comet.  It  is  quite  probable  that  some  of  the 
masses  moving  in  space  may  be  fluid,  in  which 
case,  on  approaching  the  sun,  the  development  of 
vapor  would  be  very  rapid,  as  is  well  exempli¬ 
fied  by  some  of  the  smaller  comets.  And  as  re¬ 
gards  the  swift  growth  of  the  tail,  Professor  Zdll¬ 
ner  demonstrates  that  if  the  free  electricity  of  the 
sun  be  not  greater  in  amount  than  that  observed 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  communicate  an  impulse  which,  as  exemplified 
by  the  comet  of  i860,  would  produce  a  train  or 
tail  sixty  million  miles  long  in  two  days.  Having 
proved  this  mathematically,  he  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  seek  farther  for  a  theory  of  repulsive 
force  by  which  to  account  for  the  tails  of  comets. 

The  professor  is  engaged  also  in  the  discussion 
of  an  important  question — The  Origin  of  the 
Earth’s  Magnetism,  and  the  Magnetic  Relations 
of  the  Heavenly  Bodies.  It  has  been  observed 
that  magnetic  disturbances  occur  at  places  far  dis¬ 
tant  from  each  other  and  from  the  disturbing  cen¬ 
tre.  For  example,  in  1861  a  severe  earthquake 
was  felt  in  Greece ;  at  the  same  moment  Dr.  La- 
mont,  in  his  observatory  at  Munich,  noticed  an 
unusual  restlessness,  with  jerks  and  oscillations 
of  the  magnets,  which  continued  half  an  hour. 
Some  years  ago,  an  English  observer  was  watch¬ 
ing  a  sun-spot ;  suddenly  he  saw  a  bright  light 
burst  from  its  centre,  and  glow  for  five  minutes. 
He  discovered,  a  few  days  later,  that,  in  the  ob- 
s^vatory  at  Kew,  the  magnets  had  all  at  once 


started  from  their  position,  and  were  greatly  dis¬ 
turbed  for  a  time  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  white  light  on  the  sun.  These 
are  noteworthy  evidences  of  forces  acting  at  a 
distance,  and  they  l)ear  out  Professor  Zdllner’s 
theory,  that  ‘  the  sun  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mag¬ 
netic  body  like  the  earth.’  The  earth  in  its  an¬ 
nual  course  round  the  sun  cuts  a  plane  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  ecliptic  twice  a  year;  and  on  September 
6,  the  south  pole  of  the  sun  is  turned  towards  the 
earth,  and  on  March  7,  the  north  pole.  Hence, 
whatever  magnetic  effects  are  produced  on  the 
earth  by  the  sun,  will  have  their  maximum  at 
these  two  dates. 

Has  the  Moon  any  Atmosphere  ? — Physical 
astronomers  are  generally  agreed  that  the  morm 
has  no  atmosphere ;  but  Professor  Challis  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  oivce  fancied  that  he  saw  evidence  of  an 
atmosphere  at  the  bottom  of  a  lunar  valley;  and 
now  another  observer  suggests  that  the  appear¬ 
ances  seen  at  new  moon  are  also  evidences  of  at¬ 
mosphere.  We  see  the  bright  crescent,  and  dim¬ 
ly  the  disk  of  the  moon  made  visible  by  earth- 
shine  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  edge  which  is 
farthest  from  the  bright  crescent  shows  itself 
slightly  illuminated.  This  faint  illumination  it  is 
which  is  regarded  as  affording  proof  that  the  moon 
has  an  atmosphere. 

The  same  observer  offers  an  explanation  of  the 
reason  why  the  moon  appears  larger  when  low 
than  when  high.  On  a  fine  night,  he  says,  the 
vault  of  heaven  never  appears  like  half  a  globe, 
but  is  very  much  flattened  overhead  ;  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  atmosphere  is  to  make  the  stars  in  the 
zenith  seem  nearer  to  us  than  the  stars  in  the 
horizon.  This  may  l)e  easily  verified  by  a  dia¬ 
gram.  Draw  a  half-circle,  and  within  that  a  flat¬ 
tened  vault.  Then  draw  disks  on  the  outer  line 
to  represent  the  moon,  and  lines  from  these  to  an 
observer’s  eyes  in- the  centre,  and  at  once  it  will 
be  seen  why  the  lowest  moon  appears  to  be  the 
largest. 

New  Method  of  Stoppinc.  Leaks.— An  in¬ 
genious  method  of  stopping  leaks  in  iron  ships 
when  at  sea  has  been  patented  in  England  by  Mr. 
M  ‘Cool,  who  effects  his  object  by  means  of  what 
he  calls  ‘safety-plates.’  These  plates  are,  as  ar¬ 
tisans  say,  ‘  dished  ’ — that  is,  they  resemble  a  dish 
in  shape;  consequently,  when  the  hollow  side  is 
pressed  against  the  plates  of  a  ship,  the  ‘  safety- 
plate  ’  fits  close,  and  will  keep  water  out  when 
held  firmly  in  place  with  screws.  By  a  clever 
contrivance,  when  once  the  leak  is  discovered, 
means  can  at  once  be  taken  for  fitting  on  the  new 
plate.  A  weighted  line  is  dropjjed  through  the 
hole ;  this  is  laid  hold  of  by  lines  drawn  under  the 
ship ;  the  weight  is  taken  off  and  replaced  by  a 
screw  bolt ;  a  plate,  with  india-rubl)er  covering 
the  inner  edges,  is  next  screwed  to  the  bolt,  is 
dropped  overboard,  and  drawn  into  position  by 
the  line  hanging  through  the  leak  ;  an  inner  plate 
is  then  screwed  to  the  inner  end  of  the  bolt ;  and 
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thus  the  leak  is  completely  covered  on  the  inside 
and  on  the  outside,  and  the  water  is  kept  out. 
I'liat  this  means  of  safety  can  be  made  use  of  in 
the  open  sea,  and  under  different  circumstances, 
without  the  necessity  of  docking  the  ship,  is  not 
the  least  among  its  recommendations. 

An  Electro-Magnectic  Copying-Press. — 
Signor  Zuccato,  an  Italian,  has  devised  an  electro¬ 
chemical  method  of  copying  writings,  diagrams, 
or  designs,  which,  while  affording  another  instance 
of  practical  application  of  science,  can  hardly  fail 
of  general  recognition.  A  description  of  the 
method  is  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Photogra¬ 
phic  Society,  A  steel  plate  is  covered  with  a  coat 
of  varnish,  and  on  this,  when  dry,  the  writing  or 
design  is  .scratched  or  written  with  a  steel  point. 
Shduld  a  fac-simile  be  required,  this  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  varnished  plate  by  the  process  known 
to  photographers,  and  then  scratched,  as  in  the 
former  instance.  The  copying  is  effected  in  an 
ordinary  copying-press,  to  which,  above  and 
below,  wires  from  an  electric  battery  are  connect¬ 
ed.  Moist  sheets  of  copying-paper,  impregnated 
with  prussiate  of  potash,  are  laid  on  the  steel 
])late,  and  placed  in  the  press.  Immediately  that 
the  press  is  screwed  close,  the  electric  current  be¬ 
gins  to  pass,  and  prints  on  all  the  sheets  of  paper, 
in  from  thirty  to  sixty  seconds,  whatever  is 
scratched  on  the  plate.  The  operation  may  be  re¬ 
peated  as  often  as  is  desired ;  whereby  copies  can 
be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  which  in  many  cases 
would  be  highly  advantageous.  We  hear  that 
this  new  electro  chemical  copying  press  is  soon  to 
lie  offered  for  sale  by  an  enterprising  firm  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

Tinfgu.  Hangings. — Paper-hangings  for  w-alls 
are  known  to  everybody.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
use  hangings  made  oi*  metal ;  and  an  account  of 
this  new  invention,  which  comes  to  us  from  Paris, 
has  been  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts.  The 
metal  employed  is  tinfoil,  in  sheets  about  sixteen 
feet  long,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  inches  wide. 
The  sheets  are  painted,  and  dried  at  a  high  tem¬ 
perature,  and  are  then  decorated  with  many  dif¬ 
ferent  patterns,  such  as  foliage,  flowers,  geomet¬ 
rical  figures,  imitations  of  wood,  or  landscapes. 
When  decorated,  the  sheets  are  varnished,  and 
again  dried,  and  are  then  ready  for  sale.  Tinfoil 
is  in  itself  naturally  tough,  and  the  coats  laid  up¬ 
on  it  in  preparing  it  for  the  market  increase  the 
toughness.  The  hanging  of  these  metallic  sheets 
is  similar  to  paper-hanging,  except  that  the  wall 
is  varnished  with  a  weak  kind  of  varnish,  and  the 
sheet  applied  thereto.  Thus  in  this  way  a  room 
or  a  house  may  be  newly  painted  without  any  smell 
of  paint  to  annoy  or  harm  the  inmates.  More¬ 
over,  the  tinfoil  keeps  out  damp  ;  and  as  the  var¬ 
nish  is  a  damp-resister,  the  protection  to  the  room 
is  twofold.  Experience  has  shown  also  that  cor¬ 
nices,  mouldings,  and  irregular  surfaces  may  be 
covered  with  the  tinfoil  as  readily  as  a  flat  sur¬ 
face  ;  hence,  there  is  no  part  of  a  dwelling-house 
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or  public  building  which  may  not  be  decorateti 
with  these  new  sheets ;  and,  as  regards  style  and 
finish,  all  who  saw  the  specimens  exhibited  at  the 
reading  of  the  paper,  were  made  aware  that  the 
highest  artistic  eflects  ^uld  be  achieved  at  plea¬ 
sure. — Chambers's  Journal. 

Tree  Culture. — .\n  account  of  an  experiment 
interesting  to  arboriculturists  has  been  published 
in  Luxemburg.  As  some  travelers  will  remem¬ 
ber,  the  roads  near  that  city  are  planted  with  trees 
— ash,  maple,  and  elm,  alternately  with  poplars. 
The  space  between  the  trees  was  six  metres  (about 
seven  and  a  half  yards),  and  it  was  thought  that 
the  poplars,  growing  fast  -and  tall,  injured  the 
other  trees,  and  some  hundreds  were  cut  down. 
The  elms,  ash,  and  maples  had  then  twelve  metres 
in  which  to  grow,  and  they  profited  thereby,  for 
their  annual  growth  increased  from  nine  to  eleven 
per  cent.  As  the  observations  necessary  to  es¬ 
tablish  this  result  were  carried  on  from  1859  to 
1871,  they  may  be  accepted  as  trustworthy,  and 
are,  indeed,  such  as  might  have  been  expected. 

Our  Prairies  and  Forests. — Professor  I.ap- 
ham,  of  the  United  States  Telegraph  Service,  has 
drawn  up  a  report  on  the  great  forest-fires  of  last 
year,  some  of  which  penetrated  even  into  the 
States  of  New-York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  he 
shows  that  the  great  prairies  of  the  Far  West  have 
been  produced  and  are  extended  by  these  fires, 
aided  by  the  ofierations  of  nature.  In  those  re¬ 
gions,  the  autumn  months  are  exceedingly  dry, 
with  prevalence  of  southwest  winds.  ‘These 
conditions  of  climate,’  says  the  professor,  ‘  have 
existed  for  ages,  and  hence  the  normal  condition 
of  the  great  western  plains  is  that  of  prairie;  and 
so  long  as  these  causes  exist,  this  region  must  al¬ 
ways  remain  in  this  condition,  unless  changed  by 
ingenious  and  persistently  applied  devices  of  art.’ 
At  present,  a  constant  struggle  goes  on  where 
prairie  and  forest  meet ;  and  generally  it  is  the 
forest  which  gives  way,  and  border  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  also,  and  the  prairie  grows  bigger.  A  sys¬ 
tem  of  give  and  take  may  be  said  to  prevail ;  in  a 
wet  autumn,  the  forest  holds  its  own,  perhaps 
encroaches  a  little  on  the  prairie  ;  but  in  a  dry  sea¬ 
son,  the  fires  assert  their  supremacy,  and  as  they 
kill  the  roots  of  everything  except  prairie- grass, 
the  extension  of  prairie-land  naturally  follows. 
But,  as  Professor  Lapham  says,  the  prairie-soil  is 
as  well  suited  for  the  growth  of  trees  as  the  forest¬ 
land  is  ;  and  if  some  united  and  enforced  endeavor 
were  made,  millions  of  acres  might  be  covere<l 
with  grateful  shade,  the  extreme  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere  would  be  mitigated,  and  the  well- 
found^  apprehensions  that  now  prevail  as  regards 
a  scarcity  of  timber  would  be  effectually  removed. 

South-African  and  South-American  Gfx>- 
LOGY. — The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geolt^al 
Society  conlasns  interesting  papers  on  the  diamond 
fields  of  South  Africa,  which  should  be  read  by  the 
enterprising  folk  who  desire  to  have  trustworthy 
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!>bientific  information  about  that  now  attractive 
country.  One  of  the  explorers  states  that  the 
diamond  gravel  is  not  of  local  origin,  that  it  has 
Iieen  brought  from  long  distances,  and  by  some 
other  agency  than  that  of  water.  He  considers 
that  the  greater  part  came  from  the  Draakensberg 
mountain  range  and  its  northern  offshoots,  and  he 
thus  sums  up  his  views  :  ‘  The  vast  unstratified  de- 
|x>sits,  the  promiscuous  piling  together  and  inter¬ 
mingling  of  boulders,  the  remarkable  polish  of 
many  of  them,  the  terrace-like  mounds  and  accu¬ 
mulations,  all  evince  physical  conditions  far  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  at  present  in  operation  ;  while 
the  entire  absence  of  all  recent  fossils  in  these 
gravels  almost  forces  on  us  the  conviction,  that 
they  must  have  been  laid  down  under  circumstan¬ 
ces  inimical  to  animal  and  vegetable  life;  and 
these  circumstances,  judging  from  similar  deposits 
in  other  countries,  have  been__^brought  ibout  by 
the  action  of  ice.' 

.\nother  scrap  of  geological  news  appears  to 
confirm  Mr.  Darwin’s  supposition  that  Brazil, 
and  indeed  the  whole  continent  of  South  America, 
is  slowly  rising.  The  group  of  islets  known  as 
Fernando  Noronha  is  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  miles  from  Cape  St.  Roque,  the  most  easterly 
]>oint  of  the  southern  continent.  The  channel  be¬ 
tween  the  islets  and  the  mam  is  shallow  when 
compared  with  the  deep  water  on  each  side  there¬ 
of;  and,  as  there  are  signs  of  elevation  on  the 
islets,  the  inference  is,  that,  with  the  gradual  up¬ 
heaval,  they  will  some  day  be  connected  with  the 
cape  by  a  long  neck  of  rocky  land.  Those  idle 
)>eople  who  complain  that  the  age  of  wonders  is 
]>ast  may  lay  this  fact  to  heart. 


ART. 

oi.D  Portrait. — A  notable  discovery,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  London  £cAt>,  has  just  been  made 
by  some  workmen  at  Dumfries  House,  Ayrshire, 
which  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Earls 
of  Kilmarnock.  The  house  now  belongs  to  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  and  the  men,  in  repairing  the 
roof,  found  two  half-length  }x>rtraits  rolled  up 
and  hidden  in  the  rafters.  On  examination,  one 
proved  to  be  the  portrait  of  that  hlarl  of  Kilmar¬ 
nock,  who  was  executed  foi  rebellion  in  1746  ;  but 
the  other  had  no  name  with  it,  and  perplexed 
those  who  attempted  to  identify  it.  Photographs 
of  each  were  taken,  and  sent  to  London  to  an  ex- 
]>ert,  with  the  information  that  in  the  unnamed 
picture  the  nobleman  represented  wore  the  Order 
of  the  Thistle,  with  blue  ribbon.  As  the  color  of 
the  ribbon  of  this  order  was  changed  from  blue  to 
green  in  1 703  by  Queen  Anne,  it  was  evident  that 
the  picture  must  have  been  painted  before  that 
date.  It  was  then  found  that  the  only  person, 
l>eing  a  Knight  of  the  Thistle,  who  could  be  the 
subject  of  the  picture,  was  John  Drummond,  Earl 
of  Melfort,  who  was  outlawed  in  1694  and  died  at 
•St.  Germains  in  1 714.  The  fact  that  these  por¬ 
traits  were  taken  from  their  frames,  and  thus  hid¬ 


den  away,  forcibly  suggests  the  political  perils  of 
former  days.  And  one  understands  better  how 
widespread  these  perils  were,  on  hearing  that  an¬ 
other  portrait  of  the  same  nobleman,  which  was 
engraved  and  published  by  Vanderbanc,  was 
named  not  Melfort,  but  Lundin,  Lady  Melfort’s 
family  name — the  name  of  Melfort  being  tabooed. 

The  Scott  Statue,  designed  for  the  Central 
Park,  is  of  bronze,  nine  feet  in  height,  and  was 
cast  by  Steele,  of  Edinburgh,  from  the  original 
marble  statue  by  him  in  the  same  city.  The 
])edestal  is  of  selected  red  Aberdeen  granite, 
highly  polished.  The  Park  Commissioners  have 
finally  decided  to  locate  the  work  on  the  southern 
end  of  the  Mall,  directly  opposite  the  Shakes])eare 
statue.  It  was  designed  for  presentation  to  tjie 
Corporation  of  New-York  by  resident  Scotchmen 
and  sons  of  Scotchmen,  and  will  probably  be  in 
position  ready  for  unveiling  on  St.  Andrew’s  day, 
when  the  formal  presentation  will  be  made. 

The  Nordische  Presse  announces  that  there  has 
been  lately  discovered  at  St.  Petersburg  the  only 
work  of  sculpture  by  the  hand  of  Raphael,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  group  in  marble,  representing  a  child 
reposing  on  a  dolphin.  Models  in  plaster  and 
engravings  of  the  group  are  well  known,  but  the 
original,  the  existence  of  which  at  Paris  about 
the  year  1 770  is  incontestably  proved,  has  disap¬ 
peared  since  then,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  says 
the  Presse,  that  the  group  which  has  l)een  found, 
among  other  objects  of  art  bought  in  the  time  of 
the  Empress  Catharine  IL,  to  adorn  the  Palace 
of  the  Taurida,  is  really  the  original  by  the  chisel 
of  Raphael.  Nevertheless,  the  intelligence  is 
given  under  reserve. 
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Poe’s  Last  Days. — In  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  of  1849  Poe  left  Fordham  for  Virginia. 
When  he  got  as  far  as  Philadelphia  he  fell  in  with 
some  of  his  old  boon  companions,  and  was  over¬ 
come  by  his  old  temptation.  It  was  “  hail-fellow 
well  met”  with  him  while  his  money  lasted. 
When  it  was  all  gone,  he  was  obliged  to  solicit 
charity  for  the  means  of  reaching  Richmond.  So 
Dr.  Griswold  says,  and,  from  what  occurred  after 
Poe’s  arrival  in  Richmond,  I  feel  sure  that  he  was 
not  misinformed.  When  Poe  was  first  heard  of 
by  his  Richmond  friends,  he  had  been  for  several 
days  at  a  sort  of  common  tavern  in  a  part  of  the 
city  known  as  Rockets.  One  of  these  friends — a 
man  of  letters — took  a  carriage  and  drove  thither 
with  the  intention  of  fetching  him  away,  but  he 
had  disappeared.  The  tavern  keejier,  a  man 
named  Jacob  Mull,  knew  nothing  of  his  where- 
alxiuts  or  who  he  was,  except  that  he  said  his 
name  was  Poe,  and  that  he  had  slept  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  nights  on  the  sanded  floor  of  the  bar-room. 
At  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  Ppe  appeared  one 
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morning  at  the  office  of  his  literary  friend,  whom 
he  knew  only  by  correspondence,  and  introduced 
himself.  His  garments  were  old  and  seedy,  but 
brushed  with  scrupulous  care,  and  there  were  no 
signs  of  dissipation  in  his  clean  and  fresh-shaved 
face.  He  asked  permission  to  have  his  letters  di¬ 
rected  to  his  friend’s  box,  and  room  enough  in  his 
office  to  write  in,  both  of  which  requests  were,  of 
course,  cordially  granted.  A  desk  was  given  him, 
and  he  was  soon  at  his  literary  work,  a  portion  of 
which  consisted  of  the  sharp  paragraphs  entitled 
“  Marginalia,”  which  were  published  from  time 
to  time  in  the  first  magazine  that  he  had  ever 
edited — the  Southern  Literary  Messenger.  What 
Mr.  Kennetiy  had  done  for  him  about  fifteen  years 
l>efore  was  done  now — he  was  rejuvenated  as  re¬ 
gards  his  clothing,  and  made  presentable  in  socie¬ 
ty  by  the  tailor  of  his  friend.  For  a  time  all  went 
well  with  him,  but  at  last  he  disappeared.  At  the 
end  of  several  days  he  returned  with  a  damaged 
eye.  He  had  l)een  mistaken  for  .some  one  else  by 
a  ruffian  in  a  bar-room,  and  knocked  down  with¬ 
out  a  word.  He  returned  to  his  work,  to  disap- 
)>ear  again.  He  was  next  heard  of  at  a  fashion¬ 
able  drinking-saloon  calletl  the  “  Alhambra,” 
where  he  was  found  explaining  “  Eureka”  to 
a  motley  crowd  of  bar-room  loungers.  He 
returned  to  his  work  again,  and  seemed  in  a 
fair  way  to  reform.  He  joined  a  temperance 
society,  and  gave  a  lecture,  which  was  at¬ 
tended  by  the  best  people  in  Richmond.  He 
renewed  acquaintance  with  a  lady  whom  he 
had  loved  in  youth,  and  who  was  now  a 
widow,  and  became  engaged  to  her.  He  had  but 
two  things  to  do  before  they  were  married— one 
was  to  go  to  Philadelphia  and  write  a  preface  for 
a  volume  of  poems  by  a  lady,  the  other  was  to  go 
to  Fordham  and  fetch  Mrs.  Clemm  to  the  wed¬ 
ding.  He  started  from  Richmond  on  the  ad  or 
3d  of  October.  What  happened  during  the  next 
four  or  five  days  is  involved  in  considerable  ob¬ 
scurity,  but  the  facts,  as  far  as  they  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  appear  to  be  these:  He  arrived  at  Balti¬ 
more  safely,  but  between  trains  unfortunately 
t<K)k  a  drink  with  a  friend,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  he  was  brought  back  from  Havre 
<le  Grace,  by  the  conductor  of  the  Philadelphia 
train,  in  a  state  of  delirium.  It  was  the  eve  of 
.an  exciting  municipal  election,  and  as  he  wandered 
up  and  down  the  streets  of  Baltimore  he  was 
seized  by  the  lawless  agents  of  some  political  club, 
and  shut  up  all  night  in  a  cellar.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  he  was  taken  out  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  drugged, 
and  made  to  vote  in  eleven  different  wards.  The 
following  day  he  was  found  in  the  back-room  of  a 
”  head-quarters,”  and  removed  to  a  hospital  on 
Broadway,  north  of  Baltimore  street.  He  was 
insensible  when  found,  and  remained  so  until 
Sunday  morning,  October  7.  A  doctor  and  nurse 
were  with  him  when  he  first  showed  conscious¬ 
ness.  “  Where  am  I  ?”  he  asked.  The  doctor 
answered,  “You  are  cared  for  by  your  bes 
friends.”  After  a  pause,  in  which  he  appeared  to 


recall  what  had  occurred,  and  to  realize  his  situa¬ 
tion,  Poe  replied,  “  My  best  friend  would  be  the 
man  who  would  blow  out  my  brains.”  Within 
ten  minutes  he  was  dead ! 

Oh  t  let  him  pass  I  he  hates  him 
lliat  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  rough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer. 

He  was  buried  on  the  8th  of  October,  in  the 
burial-ground  of  the  Westminster  Church,  at  the 
corner  of  Fayette  and  Green  streets.  The  funeral 
was  attended  by  a  cousin,  a  memlier  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  bar,  a  class-mate,  who  was  afterward  judge 
of  the  Baltimore  Sufierior  Court,  and  a  Methodist 
minister,  a  relative  by  his  marriage.  The  spot 
selected  for  his  grave  was  near  the  grave  of  his 
grandfather,  General  David  Poe.  There  was  a 
vacant  place  left,  but  it  was  filled  several  months 
since  by  the  body  of  Mrs.  Clemm,  who  died,  up¬ 
wards  of  eighty  years  old,  in  the  same  hospital 
where  her  “dear  Eddie"  expired  some  twenty- 
two  years  liefore,  and  was  buried  at  her  own  re¬ 
quest  by  his  side. — Harper's  Magathie. 

Niagara. — About  9,800  cubic  miles  of  water — 
nearly  half  the  fresh  water  on  the  globe — are  in 
the  upper  lakes,  and  18,000,000  cubic  feet  of  this 
plunge  over  Niagara  Falls  every  minute,  all  the 
water  of  the  lakes  making  the  circuit  of  the  Falls, 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  ocean,  va)x>r,  rain,  and  lakes 
again,  in  152  years.  Throug)i  the  Illinois  Canal 
about  8,000  cubic  feet  of  water  are  taken  every 
minute  from  I..ake  Michigan  to  the  Illinois  River ; 
through  the  Welland  Canal  14,000  cubic  feet  flow 
every  minute ;  from  Lake  Erie  into  I.ake  Ontario, 
and  through  Erie  Canal  30,000  cubic  feet  pass 
every  minute,  from  the  same  lake  into  the  Hudson. 
Thus,  52,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  which  nature 
would  give  to  Niagara,  are  diverted  every  minute 
by  artificial  channels,  some  into  the  Mexican  Gulf 
and  some  into  the  bay  of  New  York.  Add  this  to 
18,000,000,  it  is  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  and  would 
make  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  Falls  or  their  rate  of  recession.  Was  there 
ever  a  time  when  the  Niagara  was  appreciably  a 
greater  river  than  now  ?  We  assume,  then,  from 
all  the  monuments  the  river  has  left  of  its  own 
history,  that  the  present  rate  of  recession  would 
be  a  fair  measure  of  the  past,  except  at  the  Whirl¬ 
pool  and  Ferry  Landing.  Six  inches  a  year, 
measured  on  the  channel,  would  place  the  Falls  at 
Lewiston  74,000  years  ago.  We  have  no  means 
of  knowing  how  long  the  quartzose  sand-stone, 
which  forms  the  lowest  part  of  the  bank  at  the 
Whirlpool,  would  have  arrestetl  the  cataract.  This 
stratum  is  twenty-five  feet  thick,  and,  as  its  south¬ 
ward  dip  is  twenty  feet  a  mile,  and  the  slope  of  the 
river-channel  fifteen  feet  a  mile,  the  Falls  would 
have  to  cut  back  through  this  rock  more  than  half 
a  mile.  The  halt  may  have  been  many  thousand 
years.  Add  another  period  for  the  halt  at  the 
landing,  and  the  age  of  the  channel  from  Lewiston 
to  the  Horseshoe  may  not  fall  Irelow  200,000 
years.  U  nquestionably  the  channel  has  been  ex¬ 
cavated  since  the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch,  which 
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science  has  well-nigh  demonstrated  occurred  about 
200,000  years  ago.  But  this  channel  is  only  the 
last  chapter  in  the  history  of  Niagara. — Popular 
Scietue  Monthly. 

The  French  Flag. — The  Comte  Louis  de  Bou- 
ill^  has  been  publishing  an  essay  (which  we  find  crit¬ 
icised  in  the  Remit  det  Deux  Alondes)  on  the  French 
flag.  If  the  Count’s  antiquarian  conclusions  are 
well  founded,  it  would  seem  that  there  is,  proper¬ 
ly  speaking,  no  French  flag — that  the  famous 
Drapean  Tticolore  is  a  scratch  flag,  made  up  of 
odds  and  ends ;  the  Drapeau  Plant  a  mere  histori¬ 
cal  mistake.  Clovis  went  to  war  against  the  Visi¬ 
goths,  an  heretical  race,  under  the  blue  flag,  because 
blue  was  the  color  of  the  “chappe,”  hood,  of  his 
favorite  saint,  Martin  of  Tours — that  saint  whom 
he  described  as  a  “  stout  ally  in  battle,  but  hard 
at  a  bargain,”  in  allusion  to  the  heavy  expienses 
which  his  devotion  had  occasioned.  The  red  was 
the  color  of  .Saint  Denis,  of  whose  famous  abbey 
the  kings  of  France  acquired  the  patronage  under 
the  second  dynasty.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  blue 
seems  to  have  been  borne  by  the  troops  of  the 
Crown,  the  red  by  those  of  the  Communes,  with 
whom  St.  Denis  was  always  a  popular  personage. 
The  white  seems  to  have  slipped  in,  no  one  knows 
how ;  it  was  the  color  of  the  maid  of  Arc ;  it  be¬ 
came  afterward  radical  and  revolutionary,  having 
been  worn  at  Jamac  and  elsewhere  by  the  Hu¬ 
guenots,  in  opposition  to  the  Royal  Blue ;  but  it 
was  also  commonly  the  color  of  command,  appro¬ 
priated  to  those  who  immediately  followed  the 
chief  ill  battle.  Whether  the  Count  is  endeavor¬ 
ing,  in  a  sarcastic  way,  to  **  sap  a  solemn  creed 
with  solemn  sneer,”  or  whether  he  is  merely  a 
painstaking  examiner  of  authorities,  we  can  not 
say.  But  if  he  is  right,  the  tricolor  would  seem 
to  be  more  conservative  of  past  usages  and  mem¬ 
ories  than  the  latitudinarian  white. 

Sto.nehenge. — Had  our  ancestors  been  as  wise 
and  provident  as  they  might  have  been,  even  so 
late  as  three  centuries  ago,  these  singular  rem¬ 
nants  of  a  dead  religion  and  a  worn-out  civiliza¬ 
tion  might  have  been  made  national  property, 
and  preserved  at  the  national  expense  from  the 
hands  of  the  spoiler.  But  this  unfortunately  was 
not  done,  and  of  the  great  temples  of  Avebury 
and  Stonehenge,  but  little  now  remains  to  testify 
to  the  Titanic  architecture  of  the  people  who  in¬ 
habited  the  British  Isles  a  thousand  years  before 
the  invading  hosts  of  Julius  Csesar  set  foot  upon 
the  shore.  The  Avebury  stones  have  suffered 
greatly  from  the  depredations  of 'the  Wiltshire 
farmers  and  proprietors.  In  the  year  1648,  when 
John  Aubrey,  the  antiquary,  visited  the  place,  he 
counted  sixty-three  of  the  pillars  still  standing 


within  the  circular  trench.  In  1720,  Doctor 
Stukeley  found  only  twentj^-three  remaining;  and 
in  1812,  SirfRichard  Hoare  found  but  seventeen. 
At  present  only  two  monoliths  of  the  great  west¬ 
ern  avenue  are  standing.  The  rest  have  been 
broken  into  pieces,  and  removed — possibly  to 
build  pig-sties,  possibly  to  build  barns  or  out¬ 
houses  for  the  greedy  or  unthinking  depredators, 
who  never  heard  of  the  difference  between  a  Dru- 
idical  high-priest  who  lived  tliree  thousand  years 
ago,  and  a  clodhopper  who  perpetrated  these  acts 
of  vandalism  the  day  before  yesterday.  For  some 
time  past,  the  antiquaries  and  scholars' of  Wilt¬ 
shire  and  elsewhere  have  been  up  in  arms  to  pre¬ 
vent  these  encroachments — but  “  may  not  a  man 
do  what  he  will  with  his  own  ?”  And  as  the 
scholars  and  antiquaries  were .  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  purchase  the  land  and  its  precious  relics 
from  the  le^  owners,  these  latter  did  as  seemed 
best  in  their  own  eyes,  and  left  scholarship  and 
antiquarianism  to  show  their  teeth  in  the  approved 
British  fashion — without  biting.  Fortunately  one 
gentleman  with  the  means,  the  knowledge,  and 
the  public  spirit,  was  found  to  do  what  ought 
long  ago  to  have  been  done  by  the  State.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  steppe<l  forth  to  the  rescue  of 
Avebury,  and  by  his  liberality  its  monuments 
will  be  preserved  as  they  stand — safe  from  all 
further  danger. — All  the  Year  Round. 

A  PICTURE. 

Through  heather,  moss,  and  golden  rod. 

We  wandered  in  the  summer  weather. 

And  heeding  scarce  the  way  we  trod. 

Were  glad,  because  we  were  together. 

And  when  the  noonday  sun  was  high, 

A  purple  rock  gave  shelter  cool. 

Where,  hidden  from  the  summer  sky. 

And  flecked  with  shadows,  lay  a  i)ooL 

It  seemed  a  jewel,  bright  yet  dim  : 

Wet  ferns  half  strove  to  cover  it ; 

Enticed  by  thyme,  about  the  brim 
The  wild  bees  murmured  over  it. 

*  And  this  the  wishing  well,’  she  cried, 

*  Where  they  who  drink  a  boon  may  crave 
And  kneeling  there,  the  spell  she  tried ; 

And  though  she  smiled,  her  eyes  were  grave. 

Small  hands  together  lightly  pressed 
From  the  cool  spring  she  lifted  up. 

And  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest, 

.She  offered  me  the  rosy  cup. 

And  in  the  pool  her  shadow  came, 

A  picture  ne’er  to  be  forgot ! 

Sweet  eyes  and  falling  hair,  in  frame 
Of  foxglove  and  forget-me-not. 
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